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HORSE EXERCISE © 


Horse-AHetion- 
Saddle, 


By Royal Letters Patent 


fag. AT HOME. 


PERSONALLY ORDERED BY 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen 
writes: “‘That the Saddle has given her complete 
satisfaction.” 


Pronounced by Dr. GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., 
A most efficient substitute for the live horse. 


EXERCISE ON THIS SADDLE 
Cures Dyspepsia; Quickens the Circulation; Stimulates the Liver ; 
and Safely Reduces Obesity. 


LONDON PRESS OPINIONS. 


LANCET : ‘‘ The expense and difficulty 
of Riding on a live horse are avoided.” 


STANDARD: ‘“ Undoubtedly the 
simplest and most economical form for 
the purpose ever invented.” 


FIELD: ‘We have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying one of the Horse-Action 
Saddles, and found it very like that of 
riding on a horse ; the same muscles are 
brought into play as when riding.” 


MORNING POST: “ An ingenious 
device for obtaining the hygienic benefits 
of horse-riding without the trouble and 
expense of purchasing and maintaining a 
living steed.” 

WORLD: “‘It isgood for the FIGURE, 
good for the COMPLEXION, and 


ESPECIALLY GOOD FOR THE 
HEALTH.” 


QUEEN: “Either a strong man can 
indulge in violent exercise, or an invalid, a 
delicate woman, or a child, may derive 
benefit from the stimulating action of the 
saddle, without incurring any unnecessary 
fatigue.” 


MEDICAL PRESS: “ From actual 
trial we can testify that the imitation of 
the various }aces of the horse are of a 
realistic nature.” 


ADMIRALTY AND HORSE 
GUARDS’ GAZETTE: “ The value of 
the Horse-Action Saddle for exercise at 
home is a most efficient substitute for 
horse exercise. Well-known people have 
gone in for this exercise with highly 
satisfactory results.” 


When on board ship this invention provides the equivalent for horse-exercise. 


Full 
Particulars 
with 
ilustrations, 
post free, 
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HAMPTON & SONS 
Estate Agents, Auctioneers, & Valuers, 


AMPTON & SONS’ JULY LIST of COUNTRY ESTATES and 
RESIDENCES and SPORTINGS for SALE and to be LET in all the 
choicest districts of England and Wales is the most reliable published, as nearly 
all the properties have been personally inspected. In two parts, post free, three 
stamps each, viz. :— 
t. UNFURNISHED HOUSES and LANDED ESTATES. 
. FURNISHED RESIDENCES and SHOOTING. 


Auction and Estate Offices: 1, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 


Ny 


GUILDFORD.—On the Downs, 2} miles from Clandon Station, 4} miles from Guildford.— 
Well-built Residence, grounds, extensive stabling, and training gallops.—For SALE, the unusually well-built and 
expensively-fitted RESIDENCE, known as Downs House, East Clandon, Guildford, occupying a magnificent 
position on the Downs, with views on all sides, unsurpasséd for beauty in the whole of England ; the house, which is 
of picturesque elevation, was built in 1890, at a large cost, for the owner’s occupation ; modern drainage ; soil, gravel 
on chalk ; never-failing water supply; pleasure grounds, kitchen garden, glasshouse, lawns, first-rate stabling of 10 
boxes and 2 Stalls; cottage of 6 rooms, coach-house, saddle-rooms, and extra range of 6 loose boxes; the property is 
leasehold, having over go years unexpired, at the low ground-rent of £8; the lease, at only £20 per annum, of the 
exclusive rights to training gallops of over a mile, with 20 acres of suitable paddocks, are included in the sale.-—To be 
SOLD by AUCTION, on the Premises, on 8th July, at 1, immediately preceding the sale of the furniture.— 
Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, 1. Cockspur Street, S.W. 


GREAT MALVERN, within 5 minutes’ walk of Midland and Great Western joint station, 
under 34 hours from London.—Freehold Residential Property ; pure mountain air, dry soil, beautiful scenery.— For 
SALE, the valuable and important FREEHOLD PROPERTY, known as The Priory, Great Malvern, comprising 
an exceptionally fine residence, massively built in the best possible manner, in the late Gothic style, standing high on 
the slope of, and sheltered by the Malvern hills, commanding fine views, and having the following accommodation :— 
18 bed and dressing-roums, 2 bathrooms, noble hall or picture gallery, 6 fine reception-rooms, conservatory, billiard- 
room, organ chamber, and perfectly-appointed domestic offices; capital newly-built stabling, 2 picturesque lodges ; 
the lovely pleasure grounds extend to over 6 acres, and are adorned with a wealth of luxuriant shrubs, conifer, and 
specimen trees, verdant lawns sloping to the picturesque swan pool, tennis and croquet lawns, shrubberies, kitchen 
garden, glasshouses ; a portion of the estate, comprising about 3 acres, affords a perfect site for the erection of 
another residence, having the unique advantage of thoroughly matured pleasure grounds; gas and water laid on.— 
ze be “oe by AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on July 13.—Auctioneers,; HAMPTON & SONS, 1, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 


AT A LOW RESERVE.—SURREY, a mile from Godstone Station, and 7 miles from the 
important junction and town of Redhill.—For SALE, the beautifully-situate FREEHOLD PROPERTY, known 
as Springfield, Godstone, occupying an enviable position commanding extensive and lovely views; the picturesque 
modern residence contains 4 reception-rooms, billiard-rooms, 12 bed and dressing-rooms, bathroom, and excellent 
domestic offices ; park-like land, grandly timbered and shrubbed, extensive lawns, productive walled kitchen garden, 
rich meadow land, &c., in all 15 acres, ornamental water and boathouse; first-rate stabling, outhouses, lodge, 
gardener’s cottage, and other convenient buildings ; hunting with two packs; in perfect order throughout.—T 
SOLD by AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on July 13.—Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT.—EASTBOURNE.—In one of the finest positions on the 
South Cliff, close to the Grand Hotel, and a little over a mile from the railway station. —For SALE, the valuable 
PROPERTY known as Hilcote, South Cliff, Eastbourne, charmingly placed, commanding grand sea and inland 
views ; the premises are held on lease direct from the Duke of Devonshire for the unexpired term of 97 years, at a 
ground-rent of £140 per annum, and are let on lease for 7, 14, or 21 years at a rental of £550 per annum ; the 
Freehold can be purchased ; the accommodation comprises 4 reception-rooms, large class-rooms, 19 bed and dressing- 
rooms, fitted bath-room, lavatories, and complete domestic offices; 3 tennis lawns, kitchen garden; stabling, coach- 
house, and man’s-room.—To be SOLD by AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on July 13.—Auctioneers, HAMPTON 
& SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

HINDHEAD AND FARNHAM, SURREY. — In this lovely district, renowned for the 
salubrity of its climate and soil, and the beauty of the scenery.—The choice little FREEHOLD ESTATE, known 
as Greenhills, Telford, an easy drive from Farnham Station, only just over an hour from town, and comprising an 
attractive residence (3 reception and 10 bedrooms), in the centre of about 176 acres, chiefly heathered land, rp 
interspersed with plantations of nearly half a century’s growth, and intersected by rides ; also some arable and par! 
land, the whole being just sufficient to afford amusement in shooting and farming ; entrance lodge, with long drive, 
stabling, farmery, bailiff’s house, and 2 cottages; high ition, south aspect, sandy soil.—To be SOLD by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, on July 13 —Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


By order of the Trustees of the late James Price, Esq. 

DEVON, on the South Coast, between Torquay and Paignton.—For SALE, the FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, known as Barcombe, Paignton, comprising a well-built Family Mansion, approached 
y a long carriage drive, with lodge entrance, and contains outer and inner halls, 4 large reception rooms, con- 
servatory, 18 bed and dressing-rooms, bathroom, servants’-hall, housekeeper’s room, and usual offices; stabling for 
five horses ; beautiful grounds, with Italian garden, tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden of 14 acres, range of glass- 
houses, orchard, and meadows, in all about 19 acres. Possession on completion.—To be SOLD by AUCTION at 

the Mart, on Tuesday, October 6.—Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Auction and Estate Offices: 1, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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Mz. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY | AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES 
A.D. 1296-1858). 
By GEORGE CAWSTON, Barrister-at-Law, a Director of the 


British South Africa Company, and A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Hon. Member of the 
Virginia Historical Society. With Engraved Frontispiece, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 


PERSIA REVISITED, 1895. 
With some Remarks on H.1I.M. Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and the present Situation, 1896. 
By General Sir T. E. GORDON, K.C.1.E., C.B., C.S.1, 


Formerly Military Attaché and Oriental Secretary to H.M. Legation at Teheran, 
Author of ‘* The Roof of the WwW orld.” Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ANTARCTIC: 
A VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS IN 1895. 
By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. 


With Illustrations by W. L. Wy Luiz, A.R.A., and W. G. BurN MurpocH. Demy 8y, 15s0. 


important Books on the Present State of African Affairs. 
By SLATIN PASHA. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 
By SLATIN PASHA, C.B. 


Translated by Major WinGaTE, R.A., D.S O., Chief of the Intelligence Department, 
Egyptian Army. FOURTH EDITION, completing 7,000 Copies 21s. net. 
Slatin Pasha’s Book is constantly referred to in the Houses of Parliament and 
in the Press as the ONLY FIRST-HAND AUTHORITY on the present state 
of the Sudan and the Dervish Power. 


** Slatin Pasha’s book is absolutely unique.” —Sfectator. 

‘* There is nothing like it in the literature of adventure or fancy.”"—St. James's Gazette. 

“* As replete with excitement and moving incidents as the most imaginative work of adventurous et pe 
—World 


By SIR ALFRED MILNER, K.C.B. 
ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Atrrep MILyer, 


K.C.B. Popular Edition, with Map, and full details of the British position and 
responsibilities, 7s. 6d. 


By the late SIR GERALD PORTAL. 


My Mission to Abyssinia. By the late Sir GeraLp 
Portal, K.C.M.G. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
This interesting work contains an account of the Italian occupation leading up to the British 
Mission in 1888, with a full description of the people and country and a map covering the 
scene of the recent operations. 


By MISS BALFOUR. 
Twelve Hundred Miles in a Waggon. A Narrative 


of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, Matabeleland, &c. By ALICE BLANCHE 
BaLFour. With nearly 40 original Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a 
Map. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“* A charming record of a most _interestiag journey. It furnishes uncommonly good and, at the moment, 


exceedingly opportune reading, since a good deal of the ground traversed coincides with the scenes where 
history has been made in the last three weeks.” —Sfectator. 


By BISHOP KNIGHT-BRUCE. 
Memories of Mashonaland. By the Right Rev. _ 


KNIGHT-BRUCE, formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ To review this book fully i is impossible, as there is not a single page devoid of interest, and all those wi ) 
take an interest in South African affairs should not fail to read it. The concluding chapter of the Matabe! 
War is quite as good as the previous ones.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


‘London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
New York: 70, Fifth Avenue, 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO."S LIST. 


NOTICE. -—This day is published, price One Shilling, No. 1 of a 
NEW SERIES of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The size of the Magazine is increased to 144 pages, and the arrangements 
for its future contents already made and now pending, induce the 
Publishers to hope that it will achieve both a literary and a popular 


success. 
CONTENTS: 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF “THE CORN. | see. HELPERS AND SERVERS. By 
HILL.” By Mrs. RichMonpD awe C. J. Cornisu. 
BURKE: an Anniversary Study. y GoLpwin A LOTTERY DUEL. By C. J. Cutcuirre 
Smitu, D.C.L. Hyne. 
MEMOIRS OF A SOUADANESE SOLDIER BLACK GHOSTS. By Miss Mary Ki\Gstey. 
(Aut Errenp1 Giroon). Dictated in Arabic to PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
and Translated by Captain MaAcHELL. THE MALWOOD ECLOGUES: (POLLIO). 
MENAGIANA: an Old French Jestbook. a the By Cuaktes L. Graves. 
Right Hon, Sir M. E. Grant Durr, G CLARISSA FURIOSA. _~iBy W. E. Norris. 
A PARIAH. By Henry Seton Se ceean. | Chaps. XXV. to XXVIII 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE HAWARDEN HORACE.” 
Now ready, with an Introduction by I. E. Pace, M.A. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. By Cuartes L. Graves, Author 


of ‘* ‘Ihe Hawarden Horace,” “ The Blarney Ba lads,”’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morc cco, marbled edges, 2os. net. 
Volume XLVII. (PUCKLE—REIDFURD) of THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. — Edited by 


Sipney Lee. Volume I. was published on January rst, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly 
until the completion of the Work. 


SECOND EDITION OF JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. Notice.—A Seconp EDITION oF 
“THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., by JAMES Payn, is now ready. 


‘‘ The story evolves through a sequence of ingeniously devised and vividly presented scenes, and the dialogue 
has unfailing point and wit. ‘The interest holds us to the end.’ ’"—Daily News. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE & HOLIDAY READING, 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO, will be hatpy to send, post free on application, 
a Copy of their Catalogue, containing a List of 2/-, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 6/- Popular Novels, 
together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 


Among the Authors whose works are comprised in the Popular Novels Series are the 
following: Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle, Henry Seton Merriman, Staniey J. Weyman, 
F. Anstey, James Payn, George Gissing, Mrs. Oliphant, the Author of “* Molly Bawn,”. the 
Author of ** John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, fm hony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


New & Forthcoming Books. 


THE PAGET PAPERS. Diplomatic and other Correspondence of the Right 
Hon. Sir ArtHur Pacet, G.C.B., 1794-1807. With two Appendices, 1808 and 1828, 1829. "~~ and 
Edited by his Son, The Right Hon. Sir Aucustus B. Pacet, G.C.B. With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN ; 
and numerous Portraits. Two volumes, demy 8vo, 32s. net. 


PARADOXES. By Max Norpav, Author of “ Degeneration.” Translated by 


J. R. McILrairu. With a New Preface by the Author for this edition. 8vo, 17s. net. 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. Preformation or Epigenesis. 


By Dr. Oscar Hertwic. Translated by P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CHARLES GOUNOD. Autobiographical Reminiscences, with Family Letters 


and Notes on Music. Translated by the Hon. W. Hety Hutcuinson. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. A Memoir, and the Letters of Ernest and 


HENRIETTE RENAN. Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. Demy 8vo, with two Portraits in Photogravure, 14s. 


CRITICAL KIT-KATS. By Epmunp Gossr. One volume, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE NATURALIST OF THE SEA-SHORE. The Life of Puit1p Henry Gosse, 


S. Byhis son, Epmunp Gosse. 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. (Great Lives and Events.) 


MADE IN GERMANY. By Ernest E. Witttams. Reprinted, with additions, 


from ‘‘ The New Review.” One volume, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 
EMBARRASSMENTS. By Henry James, Author of “Terminations.” One 


volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. By H.G. WE ts, Author of “The Time 


Machine.” With frontispiece. One volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WITHOUT SIN. By Martin J. PrircHarp. One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE DANCER IN YELLOW. By W. E. Norris. New and Cheaper Edition. 


One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ILLUMINATION. By Harotp Freperic. Author of “In the Valley,” &c 


One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. Fifth Edition. 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. By Z. Z., Author of “A Drama in Dutch.” 


One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. By Rosert Hicuens, Author of “The Green 


Carnation,” *‘ An Imaginative Man.” One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. By Hattiwett Surciirre. One 


volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. By M. Hamitron. One volume. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
HERBERT VANLENNERT. ByC. F. Keary. One volume. crown 8vo, 6s. 
A HAPPY BOY. By ByjdrnstjorNE ByOrNson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. net. (The 


Uniform Edition of Bjérnson’s Novels.) 


ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. By M. Hamitton. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 


2s. 6d. (Pioneer Series.) 


ONE OF GOD’S DILEMMAS. By ALLEN Upwarp. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 


2s. 6d. net. (Pioneer Series.) 


THE NEW REVIEW. Edited by W. E. HEeNLEy. Monthly. One Shilling. 
The JuLy NuMBER contains: MAN-MAKING AND VERSE-MAKING, by the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLapstoNE; THE EDUCATION BILL, by Cardinal VAUGHAN ; 
TALKS WITH TENNYSON, by WILFRID Warp, &c., &c. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Mr. EOWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE 
SPRINGS. By Colonel Sir HENRY 
CoLvILE, K.C.M.G.,C.B. Recently British 
Commissioner at Uganda. With numerous 
Illustrations and two Maps. Demy 8vo, I6s. 
‘* From beginning to end there is not a dull page in the 

book.” —-Dazly Graphic. 

**One of the most faithful and entertaining books of 
adventure that has appeared since Burton’s days.”— 

National Observer. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 
WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English 
Literature at Liverpool University College. 
Author of ‘‘ The English Novel,” &c. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“‘ This very pleasant little book is quite the best con- 


tribution that ie yet been made to our critical literature 
in regard to the late Mr. Stevenson.” —G/asgow Herald, 


MORE MEMORIES : being Thoughts 
about England spoken in America. By the 
Very Rev. S. REyNoLps HoLe, Dean of 
Rochester. With Frontispiece. | Demy 
8vo, 16s. 

“There is not a page in this volume without its 
good thing, its touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, 


apt illustration, or quick association, kind counsel, grave 
truth, or happy anecdote.” — World. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


With the Original Illustrations from sketches 
by LgecH and THACKERAY. Twelfth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
DEAN OF SALISBURY. _ By the Very 
Rev. G. D. BoyLg, Dean of Salisbury. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


** One of the most delightful volumes of its kind pub- 
lished for many months past.”—A thenawm. 


SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE 
BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on English Litera- 
ture. Translated by A. J. BUTLER, 
Translator of ‘‘The Memoirs of Baron 
Marbot.” 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

‘“* The present translation is excellent, and the essays 
on ‘Chesterfield’s Letters,’ on ‘ William Cowper,’ 
‘Gibbon,’ and ‘M. Taine’s History of English Litera- 
ture,’ will tly increase the circle of the French 
critic’s English readers from their appearance in their 
Present form. The essays on Cowper in particular 
are very remarkable in their sympathy with the charms, 

in the character and the verse, of one of the 
most unhappy of beings.” —Morning Post. 


THE STORY OF TWO SALONS— 
MADAME DE BEAUMONT AND 
THE SUARDS. By Ep!tTH SICHEL, 
Author of ‘‘ Worthington Junior.” With 
Portraits of Chateaubriand, Joubert, and 
Madame de Beaumont. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“To the ordinary English reader Madame de Beau- 
mont is less well known than is her contemporary, 
Madame Récamier, and therefore one welcomes all the 
more — this fascinating study of her and of the 
‘little household’ of the Suards.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN 
LITERATURE, By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
M.A., Author of ‘*The Choice of Books,” &c. 
ag A 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘** Mr. Harrison has given us a welcome and delightful 
book. An important and even memorable contribution 
to modern critical literature.” —Saturday Review. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH : her Life and 
Letters. Edited by Aucustus J. C. HARE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Story of Two Noble Lives,” 
= Two vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 
16s. net. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF 
BALLIOL. A Personal Memoir. By the 
Hon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, Author of 
**Safe Studies,” &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘* Gives the reader a better idea of Jowett than any- 


thing that has hitherto been written about him by his 
friends.” —A theneum 


WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. 
By Lieut. W. G. L. Beynon, D.S.O., 3rd 
Goorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Col. Kelly 
with the Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. BySirALrrep 
MILNER, C.B. Popular Edition, with an 
Additional Prefatory Chapter on Egypt in 
ty Large crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

- j ist or public man h itt 
to ee dale Egypt fey yas ive = 
unless he can solemnly declare that he had read it trom 
cover to cover.” —Daily Chronicle. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 
By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDs HOLE, 
Dean of Rochester, Author of *‘ The Memo- 
ries of Dean Hole,” ‘‘ A Book about Roses,” 
&c. .With numerous Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 16s. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
UGANDA IN 1893. By the late sir 
GERALD PoRTAL, K.C.M.G. Edited by 
RENNELL Ropp, C.M.G. With an In- 
troduction by the Right Honourable Lord 
CromeER, G.C.M.G. Illustrated from Photoe 
taken during the Expedition by Colonel 
Ruopes. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography 
and Critical Study. By R. H. SHERARD, 
Editor of **‘ The Memoirs of Baron Meneval,” 
&c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 

** An excellent piece of journalism, the kind of per- 
sonal journalism which is both entertaining and usetul.” 
—Saturday Review. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eron 
— Harrow — WINCHESTER — RUGBY — 
WESTMINSTER — MARLBOROUGH — CHEL- 
TENHAM — HAILEYBURY — CLIFTON — 
CHARTERHOUSE. With nearly a hundred 
Illustrations by the best artists. One vol., 
large imperial 16mo, handsomely bound, 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
New York: 70, FIFTH AVENUE. 
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OUR MILITARY 
PROBLEM— 


FOR CIVILIAN READERS. 
By CAPTAIN J1AXSE, 


COLDSTREAM GUARDS.. 


Times. 

** Although in the opinion of Captain Maxse, the author of ‘ Our Military Problem for Civilian 
Readers,’ ‘the Army does not need reform,’ it is otherwise with ‘ the military structure,’ which is 
‘admittedly far from perfect’ and ‘indeed sadly incomplete.’ Thus this somewhat cursory 
survey of the national requirements leads to formidable conclusions. In order ‘to reconciie 
practice with theory’ an immediate increase of 11 battalions of infantry, 21 batteries of artillery, 
and 22 companies of army service corps appears to be needed.” 


Daily Telegraph. 

**In three magazine articles reproduced from the NATIONAL REVIEW, and now published in 
the form of a pamphlet by Messrs. Dent & Co., Captain Maxse, of the Coldstream Guards, has 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


All Cabinets have a tendency to try and put a 

A Quart aX A legislative quart into a parliamentary pint pot. The 
late Government, in order to placate its various 

sections and to keep its narrow majority going, was always engaged 
in this occupation. The present Government has, early in its 
career, fallen a victim to the same congenital weakness, although 
its majority is the largest of the Queen’s reign, and it is in the 
enviable position of being able to ignore the fringes of the Party. 
Perhaps for that very reason the constructive department of the 
Cabinet has been allowed free play without a sufficiently careful 
comparison between the measures proposed and the means for 
turning them into laws. There is, however, a very great difference 
between the conduct of the two Ministries. Lord Rosebery and 
his colleagues were always producing legislation which they were 
aware had no prospect of getting through Parliament, nor was it 
seriously intended to be more than a placard—it was in no 
sense bona fide, but was simply a sop to some fragment of their 
following. Their successors have taken an almost exactly opposite 
course. They have ignored sectional mandates. They have 
not introduced mere advertising Bills to be withdrawn as soon 
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as displayed, but a series of measures they are most anxious 
to pass, and which they made sure, with their big majority, 
of being able to pass. Their legislative zeal has simply outrun 
their Parliamentary discretion, and they have received a check. 
The feature of the situation has been the keen criticism they have 
sustained from their own supporters in Parliament and the Press. 
Every journalist and Member of Parliament has been showing 
what an independent fellow he is when he gets the chance, and so 
the Government has been somewhat belaboured. The rank and 
file of a Party don’t get many such opportunities, and feel entitled 
to kick up their heels occasionally in the face of an impotent 
‘Opposition. An onlooker would be inclined to say that so far very 
little harm has accrued to the Government; they have sown a few 
wild oats at an early stage of their existence, and will, no doubt, 
profit by the experience. The House of Commons is not likely in 
coming Sessions to incur a deluge of Government Bills such as the 
late Parliament habitually suffered from. That is a great gain to 
everybody. 


It sounds a hardy thing to say to the politician, but 
| Pring ty nana we doubt very much whether the “man on the 

bicycle” has any conception that there has been a 
“political crisis” in the popular Chamber. The fact is that the 
country is passing through an unpolitical mood as a revulsion from 
the prolonged excitement of the Home Rule Campaign, which 
covered ten years and only ended with the last General Election. 
Since then there has been a general lethargy as regards domestic 
politics which will probably last for some time longer. Outside 
the small world of enragés politicians to whom public affairs are 
meat and drink, hardly anyone interests himself in the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, and all the newspapers have been quick 
to recognize this by cutting down their reports of the debates to a 
brief epitome which very few people read, while platform speeches 
are practically unreported. Na!ions are moody, like individuals, and 
it is the part of wise statesmenship to study these moods. If the 
country were in a different frame of mind the Government might 
have got into trouble, but as it is, with the exercise of common 
prudence, we believe they will escape from their dilemma without 
sustaining any material loss of prestige. It is also a very strong 
reason for forestalling any disagreeable developments by withdraw- 
ing forthwith any measures or parts of measures that are not im- 
peratively required. The Education Bill appears to be the chief of 
these, and it would be tempting Providence to push it on in any of 
the ways that have been suggested either by (1) closure by com- 
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partments, (2) an Autumn Session, or (3) suspended animation 
from August to next January. At the time of writing its fate 
has not been settled, though at the meeting of the Unionist 
Party at the Foreign Office in the middle of June, it was provision- 
ally decided to adopt the third of these courses. We believe, how- 
ever, that the great bulk of the Bill must be sacrificed, as the 
Opposition have determined to discuss it relentlessly, and make 
Second Reading speeches on every clause. It must also be conceded 
that although the measure has an admirable basis, it has not, as a 
whole, many enthusiastic friends on the Ministerial side, and almost 
every section of it is threatened with sharp Unionist criticism. 
The Bill has had a remarkable career, is full of excellent features, 
and we should be most reluctant to see it thrown overboard. Still 
this is infinitely better than putting up a vastly complicated and 
somewhat harassing piece of legislation as a cockshy for an un- 
scrupulous Opposition over a period of eight months. The Govern- 
ment would not be justified in sacrificing a splendid political 
position to a question of amour propre, and we gather from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s very sensible speech that they are fully alive to 
this. 


The Education Bill, which, on perusal, is found to 
be a gigantic measure, bristling with opportunities 
for controversy in every clause, made a most 
inodest appearance in the Queen’s Speech, which stated “ Elemen- 
tary Schools under Voluntary management are a valuable portion 
of our educational system, and their condition, which is in many 
places precarious, requires further assistance from the public 
resources.” There is certainly no breach of faith on the Govern- 
ment’s part in confining themselves to this task, which is all that 
their election pledges bind them to. Sir John Gorst’s Bill is a 
praiseworthy conception, and we should like to see the bulk of it 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, but it undoubtedly deals with 
too many subjects, and there is force in the criticism that the 
assistance allotted to the Voluntary Schools is by no means 
generous. In this respect it is a great disappointment to the Con- 
servative Party, who have found themselves called upon to risk a 
great Parliamentary position in order to support a Bill teeming 
with ingenious schemes they did not particularly want, and 
deficient in what is to them a paramount question—aid to the 
Voluntary Schools. Sir John Gorst, as an ardent educationalist, 
approached the matter from a slightly different standpoint. He is 
zealous to preserve definite religious teaching, but he is at least as 
anxious to continually raise the standard of secular instruction, 
38* 
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and to introduce some elasticity into what has become too rigid a 
machine, hence the proposed establishment of the new educational 
authority, the raising of the age of compulsory attendance, the 
Poor Law school provisions, the treatment of Secondary Edu- 
cation, &c. It is perfectly easy to understand how the muddle 
has arisen, more especially when it is remembered that although 
the Cabinet is of unprecedented dimensions, Sir John Gorst is out- 
side it. This makes it more difficult than ever to protect a Bill 
against the handiwork of ignorant colleagues. There is no need 
to become hysterical over the situation. The Government have 
not sought votes by dishonest and dangerous Bills introduced 
solely for that purpose; nor have they violated solemn pledges 
to the electorate. They have introduced a Bill, the Second 
Reading of which was carried by the greatest recorded majority in 
the case of a first-class measure. It is found to be much less 
popular when its details come to be examined than when a bird’s- 
eye view was taken of its principles. There is nothing dishonour- 
ing in dropping all parts of it that do not fulfil the promise of the 
Queen’s Speech, and the advice to pursue the whole subject to the 
bitter end can only be offered to be rejected. 


If outward tokens can be taken seriously there has 

GREAT BRITAIN been a rapprochement between Great Britain and 
Trivie AtLiANceE. the Triple Alliance. The German Emperor, who 
had not of late been a persona gratissima with the 

British public, has played a prominent part in effecting this. He 
is evidently anxious to atone for the bad impression produced by 
his famous telegram of congratulation to President Kruger, and for 
his subsequent intrigues against us with France and Russia. To 
this end he has been reminding the Institute of Naval Architects, 
which has been paying a friendly visit to Berlin, where it has en- 
joyed splendid hospitalities, that “Blood is thicker than water.” 
He has repeated the same phrase in a telegram to the Mayor of 
Peterhead in connection with a celebration to Marshal Keith, and in 
forwarding a wreath to the “ Royals,” of which he is colonel, he re- 
called the alliance of the two peoples in the war ending with 
Waterloo. At the same time that the naval architects were being 
feted in Germany, our Mediterranean Fleet paid a visit to another 
member of the Triple Alliance, Italy, and received a great popular 
ovation. Several striking incidents characterized this visit, among 
them being the entertainment of 350 Roman Catholic Bluejackets. 
by the Pope at the Vatican, and an enthusiastic demonstration by 
another party of 900 before the Garibaldi monument, which the 
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Italian crowd responded to by the cry of “ Evviva I’Inghilterra.” 
It is now believed that the German Emperor will come to Cowes, 
and may count upon a cordial reception, which of late he had been 
told could not be assured him, and there are various rumours of 
Anglo-German understandings in different parts of the world. We 
agree that diplomacy must work along practical lines, and that our 
action must not be dominated by sentiment. Still a foreign policy 
that coincides with national sympathies is in a much stronger 
position than one which does not, and an entente with France 
would be far more popular in England than a partnership with 
Germany. A fine stroke of statesmanship would be effected by 
any British Minister who could detach Italy from the Triple 
Alliance, which is ruining her, act as a mediator between her and 
France, with whom she has no serious quarrel, and obtain recog- 
nition of our occupation of Egypt, of France’s hold on Tunis, and 
of Italy’s claims to Tripoli. These three Powers could form a firm 
and lasting friendship, based on mutual interests. Italy could 
then reduce her army, France her navy, and Great Britain would 
be on good terms with her nearest neighbour. This attractive 
prospect must remain a dream until France wearies of being a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water to Russia, and ceases to nag 
at our regeneration of Egypt, which she had the opportunity of 
participating in, but declined. For the present we work with the 
Triple Alliance, on the best terms with Italy and Austria, but it 
would be idle to pretend that we have unbounded confidence 
either in the loyalty or the judgment of the German Emperor. 


Lord Salisbury has given the country a most 

— Khari, candid and explicit exposition of our action in ad- 
vancing into the Soudan. In 1882, “we, not entirely 

of our own free will, accepted the responsibility of the sole occupation” 
of Egypt. By 1884 our trust was diminished by about one-half owing 
to the capture of the Soudan by the Mahdi, and for a long time we 
have been anxious to reclaim this lost territory, as with Khartum 
in the hands of a hostile power, Egypt cannot be declared per- 
manently safe. It was most inconvenient on every ground to 
commence that task now, but the recent Italian defeat at 
Adowa and consequent menace to Kassala by the Dervishes 
left us no alternative, as “a great and far-sounding triumph” 
would have rallied the neutral Arabs of the Soudan to the 
Khalifa’s banner, and have revived his waning power to the 
great danger of the Egyptian frontier. We have been “using 
Egyptian troops mainly in the interests of Egypt,’ but Lord 
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Salisbury frankly added, “on this particular occasion, I do not 
deny it, we were largely influenced by the position of Italy. Our 
sympathies with Italy are very great and sincere, and they are not 
dictated by sentiment, but by considerations of interest which 
bind the various nations of Europe together. We were therefore 
very glad if the policy which we honestly adopted in the interests 
of Egypt could at the same time be of assistance to Italy in a 
critical and dangerous moment in her career.” In other words, we 
had an irresistible opportunity, though it came at an inconvenient 
moment to ourselves, of killing two birds with one stone. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, who has begun so brilliantly, is not to go be- 
yond Dongola without leave, but up to that point “ we give him an 
entirely free hand,” as any attempt “ to manage the campaign from 
England would be a lamentable thing.” Lord Salisbury pointed 
out that one of the many advantages of Dongola “is that it is on 
the road to Khartum.” This refreshingly plain declaration of 
policy concluded as follows :— 


** You will ask, Why did you not then conceive the campaign in that spirit and 
take the measures requisite for carrying this object to the end? My answer is 
that the Egyptian Government stands alone amongst the Governments of the 
world in relation to its powers over finance. It may be an advantage or it may 
be a serious impediment, but the Egyptian Government is the only Government 
in the world, I believe, which cannot borrow. <A very curious combination of in- 
ternational arrangements in whose validity I am much too unlearned to venture 
to pronounce an opinion—arrangements which are a perfect labyrinth, even to 
the learned mind—have, I am told, the effect of preventing the Egyptian Govern- 
ment from borrowing beyond a certain very narrow margin. The consequence is. 
that unless it wishes to run into hopeless debt, its military proceedings must be 
governed by its financial capacity. We do not see our way at present to go 
beyond Dongola. If any of those millionaires who spend their money in sup- 
porting raids and invasions would come forward and offer to us facilities for 
going farther, I do not ‘say we should be deaf to their appeals. But, in the 
present financial position, | am compelled to say that our object terminates at 
Dongola. It may be that we, or others who succeed us, will be prepared to go on 
in the future. For myself, I repeat the opinion that we shall not have restored 
Egypt to the position in which we received her, that we shall not have placed 
Egypt in that position of safety in which she deserves to stand, until the Egyptian 
flag floats over Khartum,” 


Lord Salisbury’s welcome announcement that Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, the “ Sirdar” (Commander-in- 
Chief of the Egyptian army), is not to be kept in 
leading strings by the London War Office or the Cabinet followed 
closely on a brilliant coup effected by him at Firkeh. This place, 
which is sixteen miles above Akasheh, was the scene of the first 
serious encounter between the invading Egyptian army and the 
power of the Khalifa. The latter had sent a picked force of several 
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thousand men, variously estimated at from four to eight, belonging 
mainly to his own tribe, the Baggaras, from Dongola, to bar the 
Egyptian passage at Firkeh. The Baggaras are probably the only 
tribe in the Khalifate who do not detest their ruler, and who would 
not welcome the invader if they dared. Besides being his only 
thoroughly loyal followers they are his best fighting men, and on 
this occasion were commanded by the Emir Hammuda, the ablest 
Dervish leader. General Kitchener at once realized the necessity 
of an action, in order that the Dervishes should learn that they 
had to reckon not with a rabble of dispirited fellaheen, but with a 
trained and strenuous army. He executed a brilliant night march of 
twenty miles through an awkward defile with his whole force, and 
fell upon the astonished foe in the early morning of the 7th June. 
They offered a gallant resistance, but were completely smashed 
in three hours, with very heavy losses among the men and the 
annihilation of their chiefs, three-fourths of whom are believed to: 
have been killed, including their general. Altogether eight hun- 
dred bodies were left on the field, and Slatin Pasha made a melan- 
choly tour among them, identifying many of his former gaolers. 
On the Egyptian side twenty men were killed and eighty wounded. 
What has surprised and delighted all who are interested in our 
work in Egypt was the gallantry with which the troops under 
British guidance comported themselves. Major Burn-Murdoch 
pursued the enemy with the “Camelry,” Cavalry, and 12th 
Battalion as far as Suarda (thirty miles on), which he occupied, as 
well as a village on the opposite side of the river. Baggage, boats, 
and a number of perhaps not unwilling prisoners were captured. 
The Dervishes seemed to be completely demoralized, and there is 
said to be no serious opposition to be feared between Suarda and 
Dongola. One is almost inclined to be sanguine even about the 
Sudan. 


; Of all the expeditions ever organized by Great 

AN ERRAND OF Britain none has better deserved the title in 
the margin than that now advancing under Sir 

Herbert Kitchener, and every humane man acquainted with the 
atHlicted condition of the Sudan breathes a prayer for its speedy 
reclamation. No persecution of the Armenians has equalled the 
ghastly treatment of the inhabitants of the Sudan by the Baggaras 
and their Khalifa. As the expedition advances tribes are released 
from their bondage and numbers eagerly enlist in our service. 
The people return contentedly to their villages, and entreat the 
troops not to leave them again to the mercy of the Dervishes, 
Even the wives of the few men who have escaped, prefer to re- 
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main under Anglo-Egyptian rule to rejoining their husbands 
and becoming subject to the Dervish treatment. Mahdism, that 
is the religious movement, is quite dead. According to the 
Sheikhs of the Ababdeh tribe whose relatives and fellow-tribes- 
men are subject to the Khalifa, there are no Mahdists now. 
“All men detest the Khalifa, for he breaks every ordnance of 
our religion. Wherever he goes he seizes by force the young girls, 
many of them daughters of our best Sudanese families, and 
sends them to his harem. He casts them forth as soon as he 
wearies of them, and has now 170 children.” It appears according 
to the same authority, that the Khalifa believes his end to be near, 
and he always keeps 500 camels—within the palace precincts— 
ready for escape, hoping to be able to reach his own mountains 
with the favourites of his household and treasures. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the men of his own Baggara tribe would per- 
mit this unless he shared his wealth with them. We must go 
through with our errand of mercy, and no financial consideration 


should be allowed to imperil or delay the suppression of a hideous 
reign of terror. 


President Kruger has triumphed over his Hollanders 

ERESIDENT and Doppers by releasing the whole of the Reform 
TRIUMPH. prisoners. The minor offenders have been com- 
pelled to pay a fine of £2,000 each for their 

offence of lése majesté, and the four leaders whose signature of the 
letter of invitation to Dr. Jameson compelled them to plead guilty 
to the charge of high treason, have compounded for that crime by 
a fine of £25,000 each. It is made a term of their release that 
they shall give a pledge not to meddle in Transvaal politics, or in 
the alternative suffer banishment, and Mr. Lionel Phillips, Mr. 
Farrar, and Mr. Hammond have given the required promise, while 
Colonel Rhodes has probably been wise in preferring banishment. 
President Kruger has acted with great wisdom and magnanimity, 
and can boast that he has inflicted the lightest penalties ever 
imposed for the most serious offence known to civilized states. 
He has materially strengthened his position in South Africa, and 
the reports of deputations and banquets show that the Uitlander 
population in the Transvaal are much gratified at the turn things 
have taken. The publication of Mr. Lionel Phillips’ private letter- 
book which was impounded by the prosecution and published in a 
Transvaal Green-Book, discloses the fact that political grievances 
did not weigh upon the Uitlanders in the way Englishmen had been 
led to believe. It is stated specifically more than once in the letters 
that the franchise question did not excite interest in Johannesburg 
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What the Phillips contingent have been working for is the emanci- 
pation of their industry from the monopolies and exactions aftlict- 
ing it. The political case was rather put forward to impress the 
British public, and no one can say that it failed of its purpose. 
No doubt if times became bad on the Rand there would be 
the materials for a very formidable agitation, and the Presi- 
dent will be wise to bear this in mind, but for the present one 
may say that the soul of the Uitlander is not so revolted at the 
divorce between taxation and representation as it ought to be in 
the case of every properly constituted Briton. Some such scheme 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s modified Home Rule for the Rand strikes 
us as the happiest solution yet proposed for forestalling future 
trouble. The Colonial Secretary pointed out that the grievances 
complained of arise in a limited area of the Republic, and that 
they might be met “ without in any way endangering the stability 
of the institutions of the Republic, or interfering with the ordi- 
nary government of the country and the administration of its 
general affairs by the burghers . . . if the whole of the 
Rand district from end to end were created into something 
more than a municipality, as that word is ordinarily understood, 
; with powers of legislation on purely local questions, 
and subject to the veto of the President and Executive Council, 

this power of legislation should include the power of 
assessing and levying its own taxation, subject to the payment to 
the Republican Government of an annual tribute of an amount to 
be fixed at once, and revised at intervals so as to meet the case of 
a diminution or increase in the mining industry.” 


While President Kruger has put himself right 
Qui oe 708 with public opinion in South Africa, it cannot be 
FAcIT PER sg. said that our Government has of late steered a 
perfectly unambiguous course. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
vigour, promptitude, and foresight in the early stages of the diffi- 
culty were beyond all praise, and he made it plain to the world 
that the policy of the raid was detestable to the Imperial authority 
as a wanton, crazy, and treacherous attack on a triendly State. Every 
possible step was taken to check the consequences of the expedition, 
and the Colonial Secretary defined his attitude towards it in un- 
compromising terms from the very first moment the disastrous 
news arrived. He pronounced the following most proper phillipic 
by cablegram to Sir Hercules Robinson on 31st December :— 


** You should represent to Mr. Rhodes the true character of Dr. Jameson’s action 
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in breaking into a foreign State which is in friendly treaty relations with her 
Majesty, in time of peace. It is an act of war, or rather of filibustering. If the 
Government of the South African Republic had been overthrown, or had there 
been anarchy at Johannesburg, there might have been some shadow of excuse for 
this unprecedented act. If it can be proved that the British South Africa Com- 
pany set Dr. Jameson in motion, or were privy to his marauding action, her 
Majesty’s Government would at once have to face a demand that the Charter 
should be revoked and the Corporation dissolved.” 


The following day (lst January), he addressed by deputy an 
equally emphatic communication to the helpless Directorate of 
the British South Africa Company in London :— 


‘Referring to my letter of last night, Mr. Chamberlain presumes that the 
Board or some of the Directors are meeting to-day to consider Jameson’s action. 
He expects from you a categorical statement whether your Company accepts or 
repudiates responsibility for Jameson’s action. No need to telegraph for informa- 
tion to South Africa. News is true and details serious. Rhodes has repudiated 
responsibility for, or foreknowledge of Jameson’s action, and has offered to resign 
as Cape Premier. But as he appears to have done his best to counteract mischief, 
Mr. Chamberlain has telegraphed this morning that he sees no reason for his 
resigning. Please reply to this definitely.” 


Since these communications passed, the cipher telegrams have 
been discovered, showing ‘that the raid was organized by the 
Cape Town office of the Chartered Company under the auspices 
of Mr. Rhodes, its Managing Director, and with the eager con- 
currence of Mr. Beit, another Director, and by the labours of Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris, the Secretary, and Mr. Stevens, the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Company. So far the Government have barely 
recognized the altered position created by these revelations, and 
all that is promised is a distant Parliamentary enquiry which can 
hardly begin before next year. The ground given for this delay is 
that nothing must be done to prejudice the trial of Dr. Jameson, 
but since Dr. Jameson’s formal acceptance of the responsi- 
bility in court we cannot see how he would be damnified 
by a recognition of the fact that he played a subordinate part, 
in fact, a layman would say that his responsibility might turn 
out to be less than he admits. Dr. Jameson’s trial, it 
appears to us, is being allowed to prejudice a far more 
imperative investigation, and one which nearly touches the 
Imperial honour. If Mr. Rhodes is so ill-advised as to continue 
sheltering himself behind a subordinate, he should be politely but 
firmly reminded that qui facit per alium facit per se. The prin- 
ciple of the scapegoat is always unpopular with English people, 
and we are convinced that if it were adopted in this case that both 
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the Government and Mr. Rhodes would suffer; the former con- 
siderably and the latter irretrievably. The “man in the street,” 
not only of London, but of every town in the Empire would say, 
“ they were not afraid of the small man, but they would not stand 
up to the big one”; while Mr. Rhodes would live as “the man who. 
wouldn’t face the music.” 


By far the most interesting event of the month to 

“7 Seen. the subjects of Queen Victoria, was the Congress 
heldin the City of London by 200 Chambers of 

Commerce gathered from all parts of the Empire to discuss. 
Imperial Unity from a business standpoint. Mr. Chamberlain. 
as Colonial Secretary acted as honorary President and opened the 
proceedings in a speech which places the question of an Imperial 
Commercial Union very near the region of practical politics. The 
delegates were delighted with his masterly handling of the 
subject as well as his bold and enlightened tone. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s lead will have an admirable effect, because he enforced with 
irresistible persuasiveness the folly of discussing the question except 
in a spirit of compromise. He showed that an Englishman of Im- 
perial instincts, however much he may have been trained in the 
Cobdenite tradition, must divest himself of the notion that it is 
sacrosanct if he seriously wishes to further what is steadily be- 
coming the greatest of all questions for our branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The Colonial Secretary begun by pointing out the 
great strides made by the cause of unity of late years, and aftirmed 
that “No one nowadays, in this country, or outside of it, denies 
the enormous benefit which it would be to the British race within 
the Empire if we could arrange some union which would lead 
to closer relations, and which would retain within the Empire, 
trade and the subjects which are now diverted to foreign 
lands.” There are three lines of progress which may be 
pursued to accomplish this great object: (1) The Colonies. 
might abandon their own fiscal system, and adopt that of the 
Mother Country by throwing their markets open to the world; 
(2) the Mother Country might abandon her system of Free 
Trade and adopt the Colonial system of Protection; (3) a 
Zollverein or Customs Union should be established on a basis 
of Free Trade throughout the Empire, leaving the separate con- 
tracting parties to make what arrangements they chose with 
regard to duties upon foreign goods. It is essential to this. 
proposal that Great Britain should consent to impose moderate 
duties upon certain articles of large production in the Colonies ; 
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on their part the Colonies would agree to remove all duties upon 


any products of the British Empire. 


Compan Civs, discussing these three ways of effecting a com- 
Orrawa, mercial rapprochement Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
AND TORONTO. : . : 
missed the first two as extreme suggestions. 
Number one is the solution offered by the Cobden Club, and it 
has the fatal objection of being wholly unacceptable to the Colonies, 
whose principle revenues are derived from tariffs—its serious advo- 
cacy would postpone “a commercial union to the Greek Kalends.” 
Number two springs from the brain of the Ottawa conference and 
would leave the Colonies free to impose what Protective duties 
they chose upon foreign countries and British goods with a small 


-discrimination in favour of the latter, while Great Britain would be 


called upon to impose duties on food and raw material from foreign 
countries. For a small concession from the Colonies the Mother 
Country would be called upon to make a revolutionary change— 
the foreign trade of the former being comparatively so small, and 
that of the latter so large. Leaving this “ deadlock,” Mr. Chamber- 
lain came to number three, or the Toronto proposal, to which he 
gave a cordial greeting, and this passage in his speech was the 
great feature of the Congress :— 


‘*That is the principle of the German Zollverein, that is the principle which 
underlies federation in the United States of America ; and I do not doubt for a 
moment that if it were adopted it would be the strongest bond of union between 
the British race throughout the world. I say that such a proposal as that might 
commend itself even to an orthodox free-trader. It would be the greatest ad- 
vance that Free Trade has ever made since it was first advocated by Mr, Cobden 
to extend its doctrines permanently to more than 300,000,000 of the human race, 
and to communities many of which are the most prosperous, the most thriving, 
and the most rapidly increasing in the world ; and, on the other hand, it would 
open up to the Colonies an almost unlimited market for their agricultural and 
other productions. Of course, the details of such a scheme would require the 
most careful examination. There may have to be exceptions made to the 
principle, although I believe the principle itself must be adopted if any progress 
is to be made at all; but I am not going to discuss these exceptions on the pre- 
sent occasion. [ only want to impress on you my personal conviction that if a 
proposal of this kind came to us from the Colonies, backed by any considerable 
support on their part, it would not be met with a blank refusal by the people of 
this country.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was followed by a most 

PROPOSED _ interesting discussion between the rival schools, dur- 
IMPERIAL CON- . . ; : “aaen ae 

reRENcE. ing which considerable divergence of opinion was 

expressed. Mr. Sydney Buxton, the late Under- 

Secretary of State, supported Mr. Chamberlain's suggestion of 
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Inter-Imperial Free Trade, but the representatives of Liverpool and 
Manchester opposed it on Cobdenite grounds, and the Ottawa 
adherents on the ground that the Colonies could not abandon their 
principal sources of revenue by opening their ports to British 
goods. Fora fuller discussion of the subject we refer the reader 
to Mr. J. G. Colmer’s article in The National Review. He is one 
of the principal pioneers of the movement towards a commercial 
union, and contributed one of the most knowledgeable and fruit- 
ful speeches to the debate. Eventually the Congress adopted the 
following practical resolution :— 


** That this Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire is of opinion that 
the establishment of closer commercial relations between the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies and dependencies is an object which deserves and demands 
prompt and careful consideration. The Congress, therefore, respectfully repre- 
sents to her Majesty’s Government that, if that suggestion should be made on 
behalf of the Colonies, or some of them, it would be right and expedient to pro- 
mote such consideration, and the formulation of some practical plan, by summon- 
ing an Imperial Conference fully representative of the interests involved, or by 
such other means as her Majesty may be advised to adopt.” 


It is hoped that the 60th year of Her Majesty’s reign may be 
appropriately celebrated by the assembly of an Imperial con- 
ference. 


The most keenly contested and exciting general 

THE CANADIAN election ever held in Canada was decided on the 
23rd June—unfortunately too late to enable us to 

chronicle the result here. We may, however, note some of its 
leading features. Of the 213 members composing the House of 
‘Commons, only four are being returned unopposed, which gives 
some idea of the severity of the struggle. The party at present in 
power—the Conservatives—cominanded a large majority in the 
late Parliament, and their leader, Sir Charles Tupper, the ex-High 
Commissioner, has eclipsed Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign 
in the extraordinary activity he has displayed in travelling magni- 
ficent distances and delivering stirring orations. The most com- 
petent observers, however, do not anticipate that his strenuous exer- 
tions to preserve his big battalions intact will be successful in the 
face of the formidable coalition constituting the present Opposi- 
tion. This consists of three parties: the Liberals, whose leader, 
Mr. Laurier, is the most attractive figure in Canadian politics ; 
the Patrons of Industry,whose chief plank appears to be the taxation 
of luxuries; and a secession from the Conservative Party, called 
McCarthyites after their leader, Mr. Dalton McCarthy, who has. 
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allied himself with the Opposition in resisting the Manitoba Schools 
Bill. The province of Ontario is regarded as the key to the position 


on account of the large number of seats held there by Conservatives 


who have alienated their extreme Protestant supporters by uphold- 
ing the just claims, as we venture to think them, of the Roman 


‘Catholic minority in Manitoba. Here they are bound to lose seats, 


but the question is, how many, and how far they can recoup them- 


‘selves in Roman Catholic Quebec for losses in Protestant Ontario ? 


This the reader will know by the time these pages are in his hands. 
We risk the mild prediction that great surprise will be caused in 


either of these contingencies : (1) The maintenance, or increase, of 


the present Ministerial majority; (2) The return of a Liberal 
majority independent of the McCarthyites and Patrons of In- 
dustry. 


The Times correspondent at Havana continues his 
harrowing accounts of the piteous and indeed ap- 
palling condition of Cuba. The rebels hold prac- 
tically the whole island, except the actual camping places of the 
large Spanish army of 175,000 men, and have been very rarely 
molested. They have consequently been able to roam about apd 
destroy all produce at their pleasure, sometimes under the very 
eyes of the Government troops. The insurgent leaders, Gomez 
and Maceo, stand in no need of allies so long as they can count 
on the almost incredible ineptitude of the enemy. But a very 
powerful reinforcement has joined them in the shape of the wet 
season, with its inevitable accompaniment of yellow fever. This 
ravaging disease will play havoc among the young unacclimatized 


THE RUIN OF 
SPAIN. 


Spanish soldiers, and the rains prevent any active operations 


from being carried out even if the Spanish commander-in-chief 
were disposed to rouse himself and his various army corps 
from their trance. The other side are prepared for the change of 


climate :—“ The wet weather seems to have no terrors for the in- 


surgents. One of these told me (The Times correspondent) that 
four new generals had now arrived to aid them, and said they were 
June, July, August, and September.” No doubt the credulous 


Spanish public will continue to be fed during the wet season as 


they have been in the dry by glowing accounts of wholly imaginary 
victories, but it is difficult to believe that the brutal awakening can 
be long postponed. Indeed, one cannot see how the ruin of Cuba 
can be consummated without producing the bankruptcy of the so- 


called inother-country. And it is hardly believable that their own 
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insolvency could be successfully concealed from the people of 
Spain. During the next six months the Spanish Treasury will 
have to meet a deficit on Cuba of £16,000,000 sterling. 


While Spain is approaching bankruptcy, starvation 
is stealing on Cuba. The towns are crowded with 
refugees, mostly women and children—the men 
having generally joined the rebels—and the food supplies are 
nearly exhausted. The insurgents are able to prevent their being 
replenished from the country districts, and the congested popula- 
tion will be dependent upon abroad for the necessaries of existence, 
but unfortunately it has not the means of purchase. The Times 
correspondent, whose fearless letters are most praiseworthy, sum- 
marizes the situation in a few figures:— 


STARVING 
CUBA. 


“«'The exports from now until the end of this year will be :— 


Sugar—180,000 tons at £9 ‘ie aa ane ... £1,620,000 
Cigars—70,000,000 at £8 per 1,000... os an: 560,000 
Leaf Tobacco—30,000 bales at £5 i> as se 150,000 
Fruit ei oe, te = a a as 200,000 
Tron Ores _... si sis ib awe cae ies 100,000 

Total << ... £2,630,000 


‘“‘ This £2,630,000 represents the entire purchasing power of the community up 
to the end of the present year, and is clearly insutticient to pay for the foreign 
supplies of food necessary to support the population of the various towns, now 
certainly exceeding 1,000,000 souls. The Cubans are an improvident race, and 
have no savings with which to tide over the present time of scarcity. It is not 
too much to say that there is no moncy in the country. Unless relief in some 
form is provided, absolute starvation will overtake a large proportion of the 
population before many more months are passed. 


‘*In the face of the pitiable economic condition of the people it is only natural 
to suppose that the Spanish Government would deem it expedient and advisable 
to lighten the burden of taxation by reducing the duties on imported articles, es- 
pecially on breadstuffs and other necessaries of life. Such, however, is apparently 
not the intention of the wiseacres who manage Cuban affairs. The estimates for 
1896-97 show :— 


Expenditure ... = ie pis es ... 92,000,000 gold dollars. 
Revenue aad es — he oo ... 30,000,000 ,, a 
Deficit... wr ois eeu Ree ... 62,000,000 ,, * 


‘* Now in 1894, when there was no war, the revenue only amounted to $20,000,000. 
I asked how, with the country in its present state and the Government unable to 
enforce taxation in the country districts, a revenue of $30,000,000 was to be 
obtained. I was told by increasing the Custom House duties. This idea is simply 
midsummer madness. With the industries of the country ruined and the inhabi- 
tants starving, to make any such proposition is absolutely cruel.” 


a oe 


ee 
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It is not agreeable for England to reflect that 130 years ago her 
supineness restored Cuba to the fatal clasp of Spain, after one of 
the most successful wars in which we have ever been engaged. 
The story has recently been retold in an admirable little volume 
(The Lost Possessions of England, by Walter Frewen Lord), which 
all our statesmen of the scuttling type should take to heart. Spain 
had joined in against us towards the close of the Seven Years’ War, 
judging that we were at the end of our tether, but we sent an 
expedition against Cuba during the wet season, and the island was 
captured at a cost of 5,000 men. Without rhyme or reason the 
British Cabinet surrendered this splendid possession at the Treaty 
of Paris. Does not our past connection with Cuba give us a con- 
structive right of remonstrance against her destruction by Spain ? 
An outrage in Armenia is everybody’s business, but the death of 
Cuba appears to concern no one now that the United States have 
plunged into the critical stage of their Presidential campaign, 
unless President Cleveland comes forward in the matter. 


Americans often complain that English people 

Tue Key to show no_ intelligent appreciation of American 
AMERICAN politics. There is some truth in the charge, but it 
may fairly be retorted that they are almost im- 

possible for an outsider to understand owing to their intricacy and 
feverish fluctuations. Also it may be observed that the key to 
American politics is carefully concealed by those who are respon- 
sible for furnishing the English public with news, and never 
more successfully than in reference to the present political situa- 
tion in the States. We read of a great gold uprising and of a great, 
silver craze, and it is related how the Republican Party, which has 
long been wavering between a gold and silver “ platform,” has 
finally been compelled by the “hoarse common-sense of the 
country,” as represented by bankers and bosses, to declare itself 
unequivocally in favour of the maintenance of the gold standard 
as the price of electing the next President. In fact the struggle 
is compared to that being waged here between the Bimetallic 
League and the Gold Standard Defence Association, and in the 
first encounter between the opposing hosts—at the Republican 
Convention of St. Louis which nominated Mr. M’Kinley as 
the Party candidate—the gold monometallists have won a signal 
triumph and the bimetallic lunacy has _ been exploded, “as 
it always will be when the friends of gold take the trouble to 
organize themselves.” We also learn that {this great victory for 
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“honest money” is acting as a powerful incentive to the Cleveland 
or gold wing of the Democratic Party, and that whereas a few 
weeks ago it was considered inevitable that the forthcoming 
Chicago Convention—the gathering to nominate the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency—would go solid for silver, a strenuous 
and possibly surprising effort will stay the stampede. As Mr. 
Thomas Platt and Senator Cabot Lodge worked a pure gold 
plank into the Republican “ platform” at St. Louis, where silver 
was all the rage until their advent, so Mr. Whitney and his 
fellow gold monometallists may be able at any rate to perpetrate 
a “straddle” resolution at Chicago and save the Party honour 
from the unspeakable scandal of a declaration in favour of the 
free coinage of silver. So the legend runs smoothly from Mr. 
Smalley’s pen, and may be read almost any day in his telegrams to 
The Times. It is none the less a complete caricature of the 
situation, and it is unfortunate that at a time when our relations 
with the United States are an anxiety to all the best friends of 
both that our only copious channel of information should be 
hopelessly tainted by prejudice. The currency campaign in the 
United States is not a struggle between gold monometallism and 
bimetallism as we understand those terms, but between two forms. 
of bimetallism. 


It is worth trying to understand the two bimetal- 


INTERNATIONAL  lisms now fighting it out in the United States, as 
v. before long both forms will appear in Europe if 
NATIONAL 


BIMETALLIsm. We continue to allow Lombard Street to dictate 
our financial policy. The silver party in America 

are national bimetallists—that is to say, they are in favour of the 
United States acting independently of other countries, and placing 
herself immediately upon a bimetallic basis, with a ratio between 
silver and gold of 16 to 1. They decline to wait any longer for 
international agreement, and believe that their country is com- 
mercially powerful enough to maintain the ratio by herself. The 
anti-silver party in the States contains, no doubt, a fringe of gold 
monometallists of the Harcourt type, but the great bulk of its 
adherents are international bimetallists, and Senator Lodge, who 
has been so praised by The Times for saving the Republicans from 
silver, is a keen bimetallist of this type. He is most anxious to 
see a par established between the metals by agreement between 
the leading nations of the world, and would enthusiastically assent 
to America’s being a party to it. In other words, he occupies the 
position adopted by Mr. Balfour. The reason that Senator Lodge 
VOL, XXVIL. 39 
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and his colleagues are exerting themselves against silver or 
national bimetallism is because they feel that America is not 
strong enough by herself to maintain the ratio, and that 
her unassisted attempt to do so would set up a_pre- 
mium on gold which would ultimately place her upon a silver 
monometallic basis. They are not prepared to take this leap in 
the dark, though how much longer they may be able to restrain 
their more impatient opponents—who comprise the great pro- 
ducing world of the West, which has been brought from pros- 
perity to ruin by the appreciation of gold—is an open question. 
The declaration of the Republican Convention of St. Louis in 
favour of international bimetallism is remarkably clear and em- 
phatic, although The Times hails it as a victory for gold. 
The following passage from the so-called “gold” resolution 
speaks for itself; it might have been framed by our Bimetallic 
League :—“ We are therefore opposed to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, except by international agreement, between the 
leading commercial nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves 
to promote; and until such agreement can be obtained the existing 
gold standard must be preserved.” This did not satisfy the extreme 
national bimetallists, who, under the guidance of Senator Teller, 
Senator Cannon, and others, withdrew from the Convention, and 
formally dissevered themselves from the party. 


It is noteworthy that while astute politicians in 

A BIMETALLIC the United States are balancing between the two 
forms of bimetallism—national and international 

—M. Méline, the new French Premier, has been making a remark- 
able declaration in favour of the only form of bimetallism yet 
known to Europe. At the first annual meeting of the French 
Bimetallic League, he spoke, deploring that the principal nations 
of Europe should have renounced the monetary system which had 
done them good service for centuries, and which had secured to 
the great producing nations an unequalled era of prosperity. He 
stated what is incontestable, viz., that with the demonetization of 
silver in the early seventies by Germany, the Latin Union, and the 
United States, there opened an agricultural and industrial crisis to 
which no man can see the end. He admitted that the general 
fall of prices which began with the disfranchisement of silver 
was not entirely due to one cause, but affirmed that the ap- 
preciation of gold in relation to silver was one of the principal 
factors in this fall. The cheapening of prices is peculiar to 
the gold standard countries, while in the silver standard countries 
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prices are remarkably steady. In other words, silver has been a good 
servant, while gold has been a bad master. M. Méline pointed 
out as a feature of our want of monetary system, no less grave 
than the disastrous fall of prices, the commercial instability due 
to the want of a fixed ratio between gold and silver which “ slackens 
and paralyses international relations through the incessant varia - 
tion of the exchange.” This is more dangerous to the gold 
standard countries now than at any prior time, owing to the 
imminent opening up of a new world in the Far East, where 
cheap money will not only cripple imports from the Far West, 
but may, combined with cheap labour, capture neutral markets 
and threaten European markets. M. Méline most categorically 
declared in favour of meeting the rising danger by a return to 
the system of international bimetallism, which would establish a 
fixed ratio between gold and silver, “ which alone could re-establish 
the stability and confidence indispensable to the development of 
international trades.” The French Premier concluded by point- 
ing out that it did not rest with France alone to determine this 
question for “ it was of the very nature of an international order ” :— 


“In truth he felt that the hour of this agreement appeared to approach nearer 
and nearer. Under the pressure of events, and owing to the distress of the 
people, there was everywhere springing up a movement in favour of returning to 
bimetallism, which acquired strength as it went, and carried with it Peoples, 
Parliaments, and Governments. It had grown in England, in Belgium, in Ger- 
many, and in America. There was but an electric spark wanting in order that 
this movement might become universal, and might extend from one end of the 
earth to the other. They could remain assured that that spark would come—he 
knew not when or how—but it would come, in obedience to the force of cireum- 
stances, and because when a question was ripe it was sure to work out its own 
solution.” 


We are convinced that before long the British 

THE Position Government will be compelled to face a demand 
Guase Sueram, Ser © general conference of nations to discuss this 
great international question. The English mono- 

metallists maintain that such a gathering would be futile, owing 
to the impossibility of obtaining agreement upon a ratio between 
the leading commercial Powers. The Latin Union ratio of 15} 
to 1, and the American ratio of 16 to 1 are so remote from the 
present market rate of about 30 to 1, and the conflict of interests 
so acute, that a conference between the parties would be as 
useless as one between Protectionists and Free Traders. While 
convinced that a conference would simply expose the irreconci- 
lable attitude of the various adherents to a detestable heresy, the 
39° 
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monometallists move heaven and earth to prevent its being 
summoned and apply all the pressure of the City to that end. 
It may be that the attempted concert would fail, but we cannot see 
what harm would be done to the gold standard by such a failure. 
Having no bigotry on the subject we should much like to see 
such a meeting between the nations, Each should be represented by 
expert delegates empowered to fix a ratio provisionally which would 
subsequently be referred for adoption to the respective countries 
represented. There would then be a clear issue. “Shall we, or 
shall we not, join the International Bimetallic Union, and agree to 
make silver and gold legal tender at such and such a ratio?” 
At present the monometallist agressively calls upon the bimetal- 
list to fix his ratio or throw up the sponge, while the bimetal- 
list coyly replies, “Give me an International Conference, and you 
shall have a ratio to belabour.” 


The Castle Line steamer Drummond Castle struck 
THE FOUNDERING 


on Gan a rock near Ushant on Tuesday night, June 16th, 
we — on her homeward journey from South Africa, and 


immediately sank. There was no time to get the 
boats out, and only three people were saved out of the whole 
number on board, which consisted of 148 passengers and 105 crew. 
One of them was a passenger, Mr. Marquardt, and the other two were 
seamen. They clung to wreckage all night, and were rescued by 
French fishing boats in the morning. The ship struck at about a 
quarter to eleven. An entertainment had just concluded to celebrate 
the return home ; most of the women and children had gone to bed. 
“T had just bid good-night toa French lady, who had just put four 
children to bed, and was going to join them, when I was startled 
by a shock,” said Mr. Marquardt. To those who have been much 
on the sea the surprising thing is that disasters of this character do 
not more frequently occur. Notwithstanding the most careful navi- 
gation and elaborate precautions, there are circumstances which 
baffle every device to escape danger. The unknown tide, which 
sweeps a vessel she knows not where, and the enshrouding fog, 
upset all calculations. How often has a lifting fog during daylight 
revealed the deadly rocks to an unsuspecting vessel, and enabled 
her to escape! There are few sailors who cannot recall such a case. 
The temptation to “make” Ushant Light on the part of homeward 
bound ships is probably a dangerous one, and lured the Drummond 
Castle, as it has lured other vessels, to her doom. She was in a fog 
and did not know where she was. Mr. Herbert Spencer, without 
much nautical experience, used to declare that lighthouses were 
dangerous inventions, because vessels were wrecked in searching for 
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them. When the light is perceived, however, the seaman has joyful 
security—he knows where he is and shapes his course accordingly. 
The danger is presented when the neighbourhood is reached and 
the light cannot be seen on account of fog. The Lighthouse Siren 
is supposed to warn vessels off by sound, but this is an imper- 
fect signal. It has been reported as “not sounding” on the 
night of the disaster. Captain Peirce who was in command 
thought the watertight compartments would keep the ship 
afloat for some time—but these failed as usual, and the unfor- 
tunate vessel went down like a piece of solid iron. A number 
of corpses were gradually washed up on the French coast and 
were treated by the Breton islanders with pious care. They were 
wrapped in white winding-sheets and buried with an impressive 
funeral ceremony conducted by the Mayor and Curé, and attended 
with every mark of respect by the inhabitants of Moléne. 


614 


| THE HISTORIC PROTEST OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, AND THE QUESTION OF 
REUNION WITH ROME. 


In 1868 was held at Lambeth, under the presidency of Archbishop 
Longley, the first Conference of Bishops of the Church of England 
and of other Churches in full communion with ourselves. The 
Pastoral Letter issued by the Bishops contained the following 


endorsement of the historic protest of the English Reformation of 
the sixteenth century :— 


‘* We entreat you to guard yourselves and yours against the growing supersti- 
tions and additions with which in these latter days the truth of God hath been 
overlaid ; as otherwise so especially by the pretension to universal sovereignty 
over God’s heritage asserted for the See of Rome ; and by the practical exaltation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary as Mediator in che place of her Divine Son, and by 
tlie addressing of prayers to her as intercessor between God and man.” 


Ten years later, a second Conference assembled under the pre- 
sidency of Archbishop Tait. The same position was still more 
carefully resumed and explained. On the subject of Relations 
with Foreign Churches the Bishops thus expressed themselves :— 


“The fact that a solemn protest is raised in so many churches and Christian 
communities throughout the world against the usurpation of the See of Rome, and 
against the novel doctrines promulgated by its authorities, is a subject for thank- 
fulness to Almighty God. All sympathy is due from the Anglican Church to the 
Churches and individuals protesting against these errors, and labouring, it may. 
be, under special difficulties from the assaults of unbelief as well as from the 
pretensions of Rome. 

“We acknowlege but one Mediator between God and man—the Man Christ 
Jesus, Who is over all, God blessed for ever. We reject as contrary to the 
Scriptures and to Catholic truth, any doctrine which would set up other 
mediators in His place, or which would take away from the Divine Majesty of the 
Godhead which dwelleth in Him, and which gave an infinite value to the spotless 
sacrifice which He offered, once for all, upon the Cross, for the sins of the whole 
world, 

«It is therefore our duty to warn the faithful that the act done by the Bishop 
of Rome, in the Vatican Council, in the year 1870—whereby he assumed a supre- 
macy over all men in matters both of faith and morals, on the ground of an 
assumed infallibility—was an invasion of the attributes of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

“The principles on which the Church of England has reformed itself are well 
known, We proclaim the sufficiency and supremacy of the Holy Scriptures as 
the ultimate rule of faith, and commend to our people the diligent study of the 
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same, We confess our faith in the words of the ancient Catholic creeds. We 
retain the Apostolic Order of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. We assert the just 
liberties of particular and national Churches. We provide our people in their own 
tongue witha Book of Common Prayer, and Offices for the Administration of the 
Sacraments in accordance with the best and most ancient types of Christian faith 
and worship. These documents are before the world, and can be known and read 
by all men. We gladly welcome every effort for reform upon the model of the 
primitive Church, We do not demand a rigid uniformity ; we deprecate needless 
divisions ; but to those who are drawn to us in the endeavour to free themselves 
from the yoke of error and superstition we are ready to offer all help and such 
privileges as may be acceptable to them, and are consistent with the maintenance 
of our own principles as enumerated in our formularies.” 


And again, in the third Conference, held at Lambeth in 1883, 
under the presidency of Archbishop Benson, the Bishops used the 
following language in a resolution dealing with the Eastern 
Churches :-— 


“*We reflect with thankfulness that there exist no bars, such as are presented to 
communion with the Latins by the formulated sanction of the infallibility of the 
Church residing in the person of the Supreme Pontiff, by the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, and other dogmas imposed by the decrees of Papal 
Councils,” 


The “ other dogmas imposed by the decrees of Papal Councils ” 
are not difficult toenumerate. The Creed of Pope Pius IV., drawn 
up by that Pontiff in 1564 after the Council of Trent, and sum- 
marizing its decrees, adds twelve new articles to the Nicene 
Creed. 

The first article most firmly admits and embraces apostolical 
and ecclesiastical traditions, and all other constitutions and obser- 
vances of the Roman Church. 

The second denies the right of private judgment. 

The third professes the Seven Sacraments. 

The fourth receives the Roman doctrine of Justification as de- 
clared at the Council of Trent, including Penance, Satisfaction, 
Expiation, Auricular Confession, and Absolution. 

The fifth declares Transubstantiation. 

The Sixth holds Purgatory, and that the souls detained there 
are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 

The seventh teaches the Invocation of Saints and the Venera- 
tion of Relics. 

The eighth asserts that due honour and veneration are to be 
given to the Images of Christ, the Mother of God ever Virgin, 
and the other Saints. 

The ninth affirms that the use of Indulgences is wholesome. 

The tenth declares the Church of Rome to be Mother and 
Mistress of all Churches. 

The eleventh anathematizes and excommunicates all who do not 
agree with the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
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The twelfth declares that the preceding is the Catholic Faith, out 
of which none can be saved. 

The dates at which these “other dogmas imposed by the de- 
crees of Papal Councils” were formulated, are not difficult to 
ascertain. 

The first book on Transubstantiation was written by Paschasius 
Radbert in a.p. 831. It was strongly opposed at the time by 
many Doctors of the Western Church, but was defined and de- 
clared an Article of Faith by the Fourth Lateran Council in 4.p. 
1215. 

The refusal of the cup to the laity was ordered by the Council of 
Constance in 1415. 

The number of the Sacraments was first mentioned as Seven by 
Peter Lombard in 1140. It was decreed by Pope Eugenius IV. in 
1439, and made an Article of Faith by the Council of Trent in 
1547. 

Purgatory was taught by Pope Gregory in 600, and made an 
Article of Faith by the Council of Florence in 1439. 

Tradition was placed on an equal footing with the Written Word 
of God by the Council of Trent in 1546. 

Penance, Satisfaction, Auricular Confession, and Priestly Abso- 
lution were made part of the Roman doctrine of Justification by 
the Council of Trent in 1547. 

The necessity of the Priest’s intention to give validity to the 
Sacraments was decreed by Pope Eugenius IV. in 1439, and made 
an Article of Faith by the Council of Trent in 1547. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass was decreed a true, proper, and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice by the Council of Trent in 1562. 

The Invocation of Saints was made an Article of the Faith by 
the Council of Trent in 1563. 

The Adoration of Images, condemned by the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 754, approved by the Council of Nice in 787, rejected 
by the Council of Frankfort in 794, was made an Article of Faith 
by the Council of Trent in 1563. 

The Supremacy of the Pope, claimed for centuries, was first 
promulgated as an Article of Faith by Pope Pius IV. in his Creed 
in 1564. 

Indulgences, which had been restricted by the Fourth Lateran 
Council in 1215, were upheld by the Council of Trent in 1563, 
which anathematized all who declare them to be useless. 

In addition to these older novelties, the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary in the womb of her mother was made an 
Article of Faith by Pope Pius IX. in 1854, and the Infallibility of 
the Pope was proclaimed by the Vatican Council in 1870. 

With the exception of these last two dogmas, the doctrinal 
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reasons for the Reformation of the sixteenth century, which gave 
the Church of England her present constitution and formularies, 
are to be found in the main in these additions to the Primitive 
Creeds. The Council of Trent formulated views, opinions, and 
beliefs which had been growing up and developing during the 
previous centuries. 

These additions to the primitive creeds are not obsolete or 
fossilized opinions, of no practical importance, but are the most 
popular, characteristic, and energetic principles of action in the 
Roman system. 

Has anything occurred which alters the position of the Church 
of England with regard to these “ dogmas imposed by the decrees 
of Papal Councils ” ? 

Mr. Gladstone, it is true, in his recent letter on Anglican Orders, 
referring to the changes introduced by the movement of Newman 
and Pusey, stated that “‘a very large part of these improvements 
has lain in a direction which has diminished the breadth of separa- 
tion between ourselves and the authorized teaching of the unre- 
formed Church both in east and west, so that while on the one 
hand they were improvements in religious doctrine and life, on the 
other hand they were testimonials recorded against ourselves and 
in favour of bodies outside our own precinct—that is to say, they 
were valuable contributions to the cause of Christian reunion.” In 
other words, Newman and Pusey brought their followers near the 
Roman and Greek Churches. It is true, also, that the President 
of the English Church Union, speaking for himself and the section 
of the Church of England which he represents, says that there is 
now no serious difference in opinion or sentiment between them- 
‘selves and the Church of Rome. But it is also true, and this is of 
far greater importance, that if the estimable and beloved members 
of that section of the Church were to make any real attempt to alter 
the Prayer Book and formularies of the Church of England so as to 
bring them into harmony with these new opinions, they would be 
trying to perform an impossibility. The very mention of such an 
idea causes the more prudent of the party to beg the rash speaker 
to be silent. The Church of England has not moved. Not to 
speak of the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Prayer Book is inspired from 
beginning to end by views of Christian truth directly incompatible 
with the teaching which, after centuries of development, was 
finally crystallized by the decrees of the Council of Trent. The 
Prayer Book remains as the Reformers left it, with few and unim- 
portant changes. Our good friends the fullowers of Newman and 
Pusey have every right to speak for themselves, but they have not 
the right to speak for the Church of England. 

What then has happened? Has the Church of Rome been re- 
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considering its doctrinal position? Has it been holding a Council 
to modify the Council of Trent, and to give up the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV.? Nothing of the kind has taken place. Or have the 
authorities of the Church of England, after public and deliberate 
discussion, determined, with the consent of its members generally, 
to approach the Pope and the Roman Curia with a view to the dis- 
cussion of their differences? On the contrary, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury declared last year, once more, that “any corporate 
union with Rome, so long as she retains her distinctive and 
erroneous doctrines, and advances her present unprimitive and 
unscriptural claims, is absolutely visionary and impossible.” Bishop 
after bishop has said the same. The words of the Committee of 
Bishops at the Lambeth Conference in 1888 have lost neither truth 
nor importance : “ The Committee with deep regret felt that under 
present conditions it was useless to consider the question of reunion 
with our brethren of the Roman Church, being painfully aware 
that any proposal for reunion would be entertained by the authori- 
ties of that Church only on condition of a complete submission on 
our part to those claims of absolute authority, and the acceptance 
of those other errors, both in doctrine, and in discipline, against 
which, in faithfulness to God’s Holy Word, and to the true 
principles of His Church, we have been for three centuries bound 
to protest.” 

What, then, has happened? Lord Halifax, President of the Eng- 
lish Church Union and chief lay leader of the Ritualistic movement, 
spent the winter of 1889-90 in Madeira. There he met a French 
Roman Catholic priest, the Abbé Portal, with whom he frequently 
discussed the position and claims of the Church of England. The 
Abbé found Lord Halifax much more in harmony with him than he 
expected; and Lord Halifax, from his point of view, was able to give 
him a very different view of the Church of England from that which 
he had previously entertained. ‘hey agreed that the discussion of 
the question of the validity of English Orders would form a good 
beginning for making the members of the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England better acquainted. The Abbé on his return to 
France studied the subject, and published a treatise on English 
Orders under the name of Fernand Dalbus. As to the historical 
fact of the succession, especially the consecration of Barlow, the pam- 
phlet was favourable; as to the Ordinal, it concluded that in itself 
it might be considered sufficient, but the-departure made by the 
Church of England from the Church of Rome in the form and 
matter of the Sacraments decided him against the validity of our 
Orders. The Abbé Duchesne, however, on the assumption that the 
facts stated by the Abbé Portal were correct, pronounced in the 
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Bulletin Critique in favour of the view of validity ; and interest 
began to be aroused in the subject both in Italy and France. 

In July, 1894, the Abbé Portal visited England, and was made. 
acquainted by Lord Halifax with various cathedrals, churches, 
bishops, clergy, the Cowley Fathers, certain theological colleges,. 
and the like. Lord Halifax states that he could only give him a 
one-sided view of the Church of England; and that he told him 
that there was another side which could not, and ought not to be, 
neglected. 

On his return to France the Abbé received a message from Car- 
dinal Rampolla, Secretary of State to the Pope, expressing interest 
in the pamphlet, and inviting him to Rome. In conversations with 
the Pope and Cardinal suggestions were made as to approaching 
the authorities of the Church of England on the subject of validity. 
The Abbé, with his one-sided experience, impressed the Pope very 
favourably as to the Romeward condition of the Church of Eng- 
land. For example, the party to which Lord Halifax belongs 
believe that the Reformers had no intention of altering the Sacrifice- 
of the Mass into a Communion Service, but only expressed an 
objection to Masses in the plural; and the Papal recognition of 
English Orders would, to a considerable extent, turn on the ques- 
tion whether the Reformers, in their Ordination Service, intended 
the clergy to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass or not. ‘The Abbé’s. 
views, derived from Lord Halifax, would present this important 
point in a Romeward sense. The Pope was inclined to be amiable,. 
and intended to ask the Abbé Duchesne to prepare a memorandum 
tor his information. 

The English Roman Catholics, however, who were familiar 
with the whole aspect of the Church of England and not merely 
with one side of it, sent a very different account to Rome. The 
Tablet, in a series of some eighteen articles, showed from our 
authoritative documents how strongly opposed to the Roman doc- 
trines the Reformers intended them to be. Asa matter of fact 
their repudiation of the Mass in the singular is far more frequent 
than of Masses in the plural. They make no distinction whatever 
between them. ‘ What hath been the cause of this mummish 
Massing but ignorance?” (Homily 27, Parti.) ‘Thou needest 
no other man’s help, no other sacrifice or oblation, no sacrificing 
priest, no Mass.” (Jbid.) ‘ Christ commended to His church a 
Sacrament of His body and blood; they have changed it into 
a sacrifice for the quick and dead.” (Homily 28.) “We must 
then take heed lest of a memory it be made a sacrifice.” (Homily 
on the Sacraments.) ‘‘ There is set up a new blasphemous kind of 
sacrifice, to satisfy and pay the price of sins.” (Bishop Ridley, 
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Works, p. 52.) “Q. ‘In the Mass is the lively Sacrifice of the 
Mass available?’ A. ‘I judge it may and ought most worthily to 
be counted wicked and blasphemous.’” (Bishop Ridley, pp. 206- 
211.) Ridley in another place protests against the confusing “ dis- 
tinction of the bloody and unbloody Sacrifice: as though our un- 
bloody sacrifice of the Church were any other than the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving ; than a commemoration, a showing forth, 
and a sacramental representation of that one only bloody sacri- 
fice, offered up once for all.” And Cranmer (Works, i. 347) : 
“T was in divers errors . . . the sacrifice propitiatory of the 
priest in the Mass.” A recent writer (the Rev. N. Dimock) 
has cited a catena of some 124 authorities of the English Church 
to the same effect, including, in addition to those whom I have 
already mentioned, Tyndale, Bishop Geste, Bishop Hooper, Jewel, 
Coverdale, the Archbishops and Bishops of 1560, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops in Ireland in 1566, Archbishop Parker, 
Bishop Pilkington, Dean Nowell, Archbishop Grindal, Arch- 
bishop Sandys, Archbishop Whitgift, Hooker, Archbishop Ban- 
croft, Bishop Andrewes, Archbishop Laud, the Canons of 1640, 
Bishop Hall, Bishop Sanderson, Hammond, Heylyn, Archbishop 
Bramhall, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Cosin, Archbishop 
Leighton, Archbishop Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Waterland, and many 
other names of the greatest weight. It is quite impossible that 
the distinction imagined by the Ritualists between Mass in the 
singular and Masses in the plural, and the retention of the former 
by the Church of England while it condemned the latter, could 
have remained unknown to all these writers. They all condemn 
the Mass itself. The Tablet has done good service to the cause 
of truth in taking care that the Pope should be properly informed 
on this crucial point. 

In the meantime the Abbé Duchesne drew up his memorandum, 
pronouncing that on the historical ground he considered Eng- 
lish Orders valid; and his opinion was confirmed by Monsignor 
Gasparri, Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris. The next step was the visit of Lord Halifax and his 
friend Mr. Birkbeck to Rome, where they had several interviews 
with the Pope. It appears that the Holy Office had very nearly 
been persuaded to pronounce the Abbé Duchesne’s opinion 
“‘temerarious,” which would have put an end to the question; but 
Lord Halifax’s influence with the Pope was such that he postponed 
this decision, and ordered a committee of enquiry. In addition to 
this a Latin work, De Hierarchia Anglicand, has been published 
for continental use by two clergymen of the English Church, the 
Rev. T. A. Lacey and the Rev. E. Denny, with a preface by the 
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Bishop of Salisbury, stating the case for validity. It is under- 
stood that the Committee have reported to the Pope, that the Pope has 
referred the report to the Sacred College for the individual opinions. 
of the Cardinals, and that Mr. Lacey and another member of the 
Ritualistic School have been interviewing the Cardinals and impress- 
ing them with their own view of the Church of England position. 
As far as historical grounds are concerned, it seems not unlikely 
that the learned Roman Catholics may advise the Pope that English 
Orders have been properly transmitted ; on theological grounds, the- 
probability seems the other way. The extremely favourable dis- 
position of the Pope, Cardinal Rampolla, and the Abbé Portal are 
obviously due to the Ritualistic representation of the doctrine of 
the Church of England ; their satisfaction must be less when they 
have learnt that these views do not extend beyond the limits of the: 
English Church Union, and that they are not sustained either by 
the formularies or the history of the Church of England. 
Lord Halifax has put this with his accustomed frankness. “‘ One 
thing above all others is necessary. The Pope and the Roman 
authorities must be convinced that members of the English Church,. 
in putting forward the question of the validity of English Orders, 
are actuated by an honest and sincere desire to remove an impedi- 
ment out of the way of future union, and are not merely desirous 
of strengthening their own position.” And yet to effect this the 
whole Roman system would have to be reviewed and reformed. 
Nothing could be more impracticable. As was said last year by 
the learned and High Church Bishop of Edinburgh to his clergy: 
“What the Church of Rome holds to be truth she never for one 
moment will compromise or explain away. As each new dogma. 
has been added to her creed, it secures a place co-ordinate in 
certainty and authority for her own children with the doctrines 
that seem to us most clearly revealed in Holy Scripture. She 
teaches no doctrine that might be recalled, revised, modified, 
explained away. For the purposes of diplomatic negotiations with 
other religious communities she suffers from the very considerable 
inconvenience of infullibility. If two parties differ, and one is,. 
ex hypothesi, always right on the fundamental points in dispute, it 
is plain that there can be but one issue to any successful effort at. 
making up the difference. Union with Rome means, simply, 
acceptance of her creed and submission to her authority. What. 
some of us venture to call ‘ her errors,’ are with her immutable and 
irreformable expressions of Divine truth, having all the authority 
of God Himself. It comes, then, simply to this: Can we surrender 
the principles for which the Anglican Church has steadily contended 
for the last 350 years? Or, Can we hold the doctrines of our- 
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‘Church, and with a due regard for the ordinary and rational rules 
by which historical documents are interpreted, can we reconcile the 
‘sense of our historical and authoritative standards of doctrine with 
the authoritative doctrine of the Church of Rome? The only 
answer to each question is—I¢ 1s impossible.” 

Other attempts at reunion have been made and have always failed 
for the same reason. The Emperor Ferdinand II. (successor of Charles 
V.) and his successor Maximilian, both laboured for a reconciliation 
between the Lutherans and the Roman Church, employing the pen 
of the Belgian professor Cassander. Their efforts, which involved 
a retreat from the Roman position, were met by vigorous rejection 
on the part of Rome. Other eirenicons were composed by Erasmus, 
Staphylus, Grotius, Durzus, Hall, Calixtus, Davenant, Molanus, 
and Leibniz; in France by Gentien Hervet, D’Espenser, and 
Hopital. The Jesuits, and Popes Paul [V., Pius V. and Paul V. 
showed no inclination to yield. The negotiations of Leibniz on the 
part of the Lutherans and Spinola on the part of Rome were better 
received in the time of Pope Innocent XI., but Bossuet and the 
French intervened and brought them to an end. 

Some of the later Non-juring Bishops in the early part of the 
eighteenth century took steps towards establishing communion 
between themselves and the Greek Church. But the death of 
Peter the Great, and the subsequent extinction of the Non-juring 
Episcopate, closed the affair. 

{In 1713 the Jansenists, headed by Dupin, formerly Professor of 
Divinity in the Sorbonne, approached Archbishop Wake with a 
view to a union between the Gallican Church and the Church of 
England, through the mediation of Mr. Beauvoir, Chaplain to Lord 
Stair, then English Ambassador at Paris. Archbishop Wake was 
careful to show that the Church of England could not consent to 
Roman additions to the primitive creeds; but the negotiations 
continued some time, until the Jesuits took alarm, and on the 
demand of the Government the Sorbonne was forced to surrender 
the whole correspondence, which, on the 10th of February, 1719, 
was seized and sent to Rome, where the whole affair was con- 
demned. 

In 1857 was formed the Association for the Promotion of the 
Unity of Christendom as a part of the Oxford Movement. Its 
action is chiefly confined to the encouragement of intercession for 
its object. The aim of many of its members is to bring to its 
completion the movement directed by Dr. Pusey, to place the 
Church of England in the doctrinal standpoint of the time before 
the Reformation, and to establish entire and unrestricted com- 
munion between the Church of England and the Church of Rome, 
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as well as the unreformed Churches of the Hast. It is as a part of 
this movement that Lord Halifax wishes his enterprise to be viewed. 
He and his friends long that their confessions abroad may be re- 
ceived by Roman priests, and that they may worship and com- 
municate at Roman altars. 

What would be theresult if he were successful? Directly, 
nothing at all. English clergymen on joining the Church of 
Rome would still require re-ordination. Our Ordination Service, 
even if regarded as conveying the succession of Orders, would, 
it is understood, be considered defective for Roman purposes. 
Members of the English Church would still be excommunicated 
because that Church repudiates the doctrines of the Council of 
Trent, the Supremacy of the Pope, his infallibility, and the Im- 
maculate Conception. Until those doctrines should be admitted by 
the English Church, its members would still be formally schismatics 
and heretics. The aspiration of receiving absolution from Roman 
Priests and of communicating at Roman altars would still be un- 
fulfilled. 

Indirectly, the effect to the Ritualistic party would be con- 
siderable. ‘Those who, like the Ritualists, attribute paramount im- 
portance to the machinery of ecclesiastical organization, have 
always felt nervous about the position of the Church of England, 
anathematized by the largest body of Christians in the world, 
the 192 millions of the Roman Church. The Ritualistic party 
would be greatly encouraged by the suggested recognition. The 
moment is to them one of intense interest. Their confidence in 
their position would be strengthened. Individual conversions to 
Rome would be fewer. ‘They would labour with renewed hope 
to promote what they have called the Counter-Reformation, and to 
bring, as Mr. Gladstone says, the reformed nearer and nearer to 
the un-reformed Church. However sincerely they may assure 
Cardinal Rampolla that they do not desire to strengthen their own 
ground, but to hasten the day for which the Pope in his Letter 
to the English prays to the Virgin Mary, ( “ that with us in the 
one true fold [the Roman communion] they may be united to the 
Supreme Shepherd, the Vicar of ‘Thy Son”), it is inevitable that 
the recognition of validity would make them more trustful in their 
own ecclesiastical legitimacy. In the meantime the English Church 
will never as a whole accept the Roman claims; so that as a net 
result the Roman Church would lose rather than gain by its act of 
self-reproach and condescension. 

It seems strange that a negotiation of such importance, and in 
which it is of critical moment that the exact position of the 
Church of England should be definitely and clearly stated and 
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understood, should be conducted secretly, by private persons, with 
a strong bias against the historical standpoint of the majority of 
English Churchmen, and without commission from the authoritative 
Councils of the Church. Many of us have a feeling of impatience, 
not to say indignation, at the idea of the Church of England being 
supposed to be humbly knocking, in the persons of these un- 
accredited and self-appointed negotiators, however excellent and 
estimable in themselves, at the doors of the Church of Rome, and 
begging for recognition from a Church of whose doctrines and 
practices we can hardly trust ourselves to speak, and which is 
daily and hourly waging a campaign to undermine and overthrow 
our own national Communion. If there are to be negotiations, let 
them be conducted in the open, by the proper authorities on both 
sides, and with the full facts of the case ready for discussion. But, 
however that may be, the danger that might result from such an 
enterprise to the loyalty and sincerity of the Church of England at 
large is almost nothing. There is not the smallest chance of the 
English people, having once gone through the throes of the 
Reformation, returning to the despotism and superstition of the 
Roman obedience. ‘he worst that could happen would be that 
the section of the Church which sympathizes with the negotiations, 
and which yearns for a recognition for the same reasons as the 
negotiators, should be mistaken by the general public for the great 
body of the Church. 

There is a unity for which we ought all to be working and pray- 
ing; and that is, union with each other by union with Christ. We 
can labour and pray in the words of the Communion Service that all 
who confess God’s Holy name may agree in the truth of His Holy 
Word. It cost us great struggles and much bloodshed to return 
to the simple truth of primitive times; and we have no intention 
of being persuaded once more to embrace the errors from which 
God’s Holy Spirit then freed our Church. We pray in the words 
which are used every time Convocation is opened: “Seeing that 
we all, according to the rule of our holy Reformation, have de- 
servedly and seriously repudiated the errors, corruptions, and 
superstitions which formerly walked abroad in this land, and the 
Papal tyranny, grant us firmly and with constancy to hold the 
Apostolic and truly Catholic Faith, and to serve Thee fitly and 
fearlessly with a pure worship.” We pray earnestly that the 
Church of Rome may have grace and enlightenment to cast off the 
additions which she has made to the primitive creed of Christen- 
dom. But as Catholics in the true sense of the word, we say with 
one of the greatest of living theologians, Dr. Salmon, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, “‘ By Protestant I mean one who has examined’ 
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the Roman claims, and has reason to think them groundless ; one 
who knows that there are great and precious truths on which we 
agree with the Church of Rome, but also points of difference so 
grave and fundamental as to justify our remaining in separate 
communion. If the Church of England be not, in this sense of 
the word, Protestant, her position cannot be defended at all.” 
True unity can never be promoted by the sacrifice of Truth. 


Winttam SINCLAIR. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.* 


Few modern writers have roused a stronger feeling of personal affec- 
tion than O. W. Holmes. His friends, known and unknown, have 
naturally looked forward to a life which might be complementary 
to the autobiography implicitly contained in his writings. Mr. 
Morse, to whom it has fallen to supply this want, apologizes by 
anticipation for partially disappointing their expectations. They 
will ask, he thinks, for more correspondence, and his answer is the 
very conclusive one that more correspondence is not forthcoming. 
Dr. Holmes, it appears, disliked letter-writing ; and, although he 
systematically replied to hosts of unknown adunirers, wrote com- 
paratively little to his own circle of intimates. The unknown 
admirers appear to have kept his answers to themselves, consider- 
ing them as autographs or literary curiosities not to be dignified 
as “letters.” I certainly regret with Mr. Morse that more of these 
documents have not been sent to him. He might have formed 
from them a book which I have often desiderated,—a model letter- 
writer for the use of editors. It would have been exceedingly 
welcome. The problem how to tell a young author plainly that 
his rhymes are rubbish, and yet give no pain to an innocent 
aspirant, has weighed upon the souls of many sitters in the critical 
chair. A young author once showed me letters from two of the 
most distinguished men of the time, one of whom, while not cum- 
mitting himself, somehow suggested that he might be addressing 
the coming Shakespeare; while the other roundly declared that 
most lads had put better work in their waste-paper basket. They 
meant much the same thing, and Dr. Holmes was one of the few 
immen who might have fused the two letters and combined the 
courtesy with the wholesome truth. I, for one, should have been 
glad to have had the secret communicated, or, at least, a few 
examples given of the method. It is some comfort to one who 
has failed to be told that even Holmes’ good-nature was sometimes 
requited with abuse. In any case, as Mr. Morse had not the 
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materials, his excuse is unanswerable. One good result is that 
the life is given in two volumes of modest size; and for the record 
of so simple a history that seems to be ample. We do not, per- 
haps, know very much more than an attentive reader could infer 
from Dr. Holmes’ own writings; but the facts are brought together 
in a definite and authentic shape, and combined in a simple and 
agreeable narrative. 

Every reader of the Autocrat has his own distinct image of the 
author. As he remarks himself in a characteristic passage, there 
are three people on each side of every dialogue; the real John, and 
John’s ideal John, and Peter’s John ; and no doubt there may be a 
real Holmes, different both from the Holmes of Holmes’ own 
imagination and the reader’s Holmes. There are, however, very 
few people of whom one believes that the three have a more sub- 
stantial identity. The true man, as everyone remarks, shows him- 
self with all his idiosyncrasies in every page of his writing. This 
suggests certain difficulties for the writer. Mr. Morse observes 
that the true Holmes was a New Englander “from the central 
thread of his marrow to his outermost rind.” That is undeniable ; 
but Mr. Morse proceeds to answer that nagging critic, who is 
invisibly present whenever one writes, and who hereupon suggests 
that Holmes was provincial. Mr. Morse replies that no creative 
writer, except Shakespeare, who has been cosmopolitan has also 
made himself a “place in the hearts of mankind.” I should 
myself begin by denying that Shakespeare was an exception- 
Nobody, surely, ever reflected more fully and faithfully the great 
imaginative movement of his own time; and, if we knew the 
people of Stratford-on-Avon’and the frequenters of the Globe 
Theatre as we know the people of Scott's Edinburgh, I suspect 
that we should recognize the Shallows and the Falstaffs of the 
plays as clearly as we recognize Scott’s friends in the Waverley 
Novels. Or to drop Shakespeare, who is apt, I sometimes fancy, to 
intrude a little too often, was there ever anyone who was at once 
more full of personal and local idiosyncrasies, and, at the same time, 
inore thoroughly “cosmopolitan,” than Montaigne ?—one of the 
numerous list of authors to whom, as Mr. Morse reminds us, 
Holmes has been compared. A man surely need not cease to be 
cosmopolitan because he is provincial, any more than he ceases to 
be an athlete because he plays the game of his country—cricket in 
England and baseball in America. What interests us in the sport 
is the display of strength and activity which may be shown in 
one game as well as another. The great writer is great because he 
displays a powerful intellect or a vivid imagination, and does not 
cease to be great because he applies his reasoning to particular 
questions or casts his imagery into the artistic mould of the day. 

40* 
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There are obvious dangers in“ provincialism.” A man shut up ina 
village may be ignorant of the thoughts that are stirring outside ; 
he may express himself in a dialect unintelligible to the larger 
world, or his mind may be atrophied for want of collision and 
excitement, and he may thercfore limit himself to trifles interesting 
to a petty circle alone. But every man has got to be incarnate at 
i particular time and place, and to apply his mind to the questions 
which are stirring there. Holmes was not the less a New Englander 
because he was also an individual: nor the less a citizen of the 
great world because he belonged to this particular province. The 
New England of his day, whatever its limitations, was secthing 
with important movements as interesting, in slightly different 
applications, on this side of the Atlantic as well as on the other; 
and the fact that Holmes lookel at thein from a New England 
point of view does not show that he did not appreciate their wider 
significance. 

His characteristic nationality has, however, one result; namely, 
that in criticizing Holme. one seems to be criticizing New England 
or the United States. That is always a little awkward for an 
Englishman. To speak of Americans is to steer between opposite 
difticulties. One fears to fall into the old tone, when poor Mrs. 
Trollope and the critics of her day roused all the wrath of the 
democrat under the sneers of kid-gloved gentility, while, on the 
opposite side, there are certain commonplaces about Shakespeare 
and community of race, which are not precisely true, and are apt 
to be flung back contemptuously in one’s face. There is a more 
personal difficulty for such Englishmen as have received the 
hospitality of the society which Holmes frequented. Those to whom 
the name recalls the actual presence or the vivid memory of 
Emerson and Hawthorne and Longfellow and Lowell, can hardly 
trust themselves to speak with due critical coolness. A writer, 
especially one who has many recollections, which, for good reasons, 
he is unwilling to manufacture into “reminiscences,” almost feels 
his tongue tied. I think of a young gentleman who, in the heat of 
the Civil War, was most courteously welcomed by the men I have 
mentioned, and who is half afraid to give full utterance to feelings 
which might seem overstrained, and yet equally anxious not to 
appear deficient in warmth of gratitude. I will, however, venture to 
make a few of the remarks about Holmes which are suggested by 
this biography; though I am not quite sure whether the vivid- 
ness of certain very pleasant memories is a qualification or the 
reverse. 

I have said that Holmes’ career was singularly simple. He was 
born in 1809, and passed a long life almost continuously at Boston 
and the immediate neighbourhood, his only long absence being 
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caused by two years of medical studies at Paris. On returning he 
set up as a physician without obtaining much practice. He 
married in 1840, in 1847 became professor in the medical school at 
Harvard, and held the office for thirty-five years. He retired in 
1882, at the age of seventy-three, and survived as a venerated and 
happy old man till 1894. His works are not voluminous; and, 
though he had published some of his best verses before he was 
thirty, he was nearly fifty before he began the series of essays 
which really made him famous. Few popular authors have had a 
narrower escape from obscurity. He would, in any case, have been 
remembered in his own circle as a brilliant talker, and there would 
have been some curiosity as to the writer of the Lust Leaf and two 
or three other poems. But had it not been for the judicious impulse 
given by his friend Lowell which induced him to make his appear- 
ance as the “autocrat,” his reputation would have resembled that 
of Wolfe, of “ not a drum was beat” celebrity. Who, it would have 
been asked, was the author of the few lines which we all know by 
heart ? and we should have turned up the article devoted to him 
in a biographical dictionary. But he would not have revealed him- 
self with that curious completeness upon which all his critics have 
remarked. He often heard, as he says in an interesting letter, that 
he “had unlocked the secret of some heart which others, in- 
finitely more famous, infinitely more entitled to claim the 
freedom, have failed to find opening for them.” He cannot help be- 
lieving that “there is some human tone in his written voice which 
sometimes finds a chord not often set vibrating.” The secret 
of this gift is not hard to penetrate, though this biography will 
enable readers to understand it a little more fully. He remarks in 
the same letter that his life was“ rather solitary than social”; and 
the society which he did frequent was not ii. one of the greatest 
centres of intellectual movement. In certain ways, too, even 
Bostonians must admit that the social atmosphere was of a kind 
to nip some of the luxuriant growths congenial to older abodes 
of art and letters. Holmes’ attachment to his surroundings was 
as keen as if the conditions had been of the most genial. Indeed, 
he illustrates what has become a commonplace. Americans, as 
Colonel Chester proved, often take with special enthusiasm to 
genealogy ; although the interest of the study would at first sight 
appear to be less in a country where the claims of long descent are 
supposed to be ridiculous. This perhaps illustrates the principle 
which accounts for Scottish skill in gardening. The materials to 
be mastered are not so multitudinous, and when you cannot 
trust to nature your own energy may be stimulated. So Holmes 
cherished whatever could be called historically interesting in his 
own country, because the supply of the appropriate material was so 
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limited. Men who live in the shadow of Westminster Abbey or 
go to universities which the great men of many centuries have 
filled with associations, are apt to become a little bored with the 
topic. Holmes loved the old“ gambrel-roofed house” in which he 
was born all the more because a house which existed at the time 
of Washington represented exceptional antiquity in America. The 
deluge of growing civilization sweeps away such relics of the past 
so rapidly that their scarcity gives them exceptional value. The 
buildings of Andover Academy and of the Harvard University are 
not, in themselves, comparable to Eton or to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. But they represent the only persistent thread of historical 
continuity in the country, and the affection which they excite is 
proportioned, not to their absolute grandeur or antiquity, but to 
the degree in which they have to satisfy whatever instinctive affec- 
tions there may be in their alumni. Holmes certainly loved 
his old home, and cherished his school and college associa- 
tions as ardently as if he had been born in a Norman manor- 
house or played his boyish games under the statue of Henry 
VI. <As he grew up his patriotism did not diminish in 
intensity. All that happened was that he became qualified to 
catch its comic aspects. When the “ young fellow they call John” 
laid down the famous proposition that “ Boston State House is the 
hub of the solar system,” and adds that “ you couldn’t pry that out 
of a Boston man if you had the tire of all creation straightened 
out for a crowbar,” the autocrat accepts the “satire of the 
remark,” and admits that the “axis of the earth sticks out visibly 
through the centre of each and every town and city.” But he 
does not pretend to conceal that the sentiment, outrageous if 
literally accepted, tickles his fancy agreeably. When we drink a 
man’s health after dinner, we often express an estimate of his 
virtues which we might sometimes shrink from maintaining in cold 
blood. Yet our sentiment may be essentially genuine, though we 
have dropped some implied qualifications. Holmes asa man 
shares the young fellow’s enthusiasm, though he wishes us to 
understand that he is aware in cold blood that it is not quite 
the whole truth. The little deformed gentleman in the Professor 
gives a still more vigorous mouthpiece of the same sentiment. 
“A new race, and a whole new world for the newborn human soul 
to work in! And Boston is the brain of it, and has been any time 
these hundred years! That’s all I claim for Boston, that it is the 
thinking centre of the continent and therefore of the planet ! ”—in 
which respect its superiority to Philadelphia and New York is 
easily demonstrated. The little gentleman is one of Holmes’ most 
spirited characters, and makes a very convenient organ for the 
utterance of opinions not to be turned into serious dogmas—but 
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also not to be overlooked. Boston is an ideal as well as a real city ; 
it represents “ the American principle,” whatever that may precisely 
be. It is the three-hilled city as opposed to the seven-hilled city 
or reason against Rome. Democratic America has a different 
humanity from feudal Europe “and so must have a new divinity.” 
Religion has to be “ Americanized,” and Boston is in the van of the 
struggle. 

This might suggest a good many remarks for which Holmes 
would, perhaps, leave his deformed gentleman to reply. He has 
not committed himself to an unreserved support of a personage 
who reflects only one of his moods. One point, however, has to be 
noticed. Holmes, like others, had revolted against Calvinism as 
represented by the Westminster Confession. Many pages in his 
essays are directed against the old-fashioned creed ; and, as we are 
‘old, made him the object of warm denunciations by the orthodox. 
Young people, Mr. Morse informs us, were forbidden to read the 
Autocrat,and Elsie Venner was regarded as a dangerous manifesto. 
This, it must be admitted, sounds strange at the present day. 
Were any books ever more obviously harmless? People who re- 
inember certain English controversies about Maurice, which hap- 
pened a little before the appearance of the Autocrat, may succeed 
in understanding why, in the country of the Puritans, Holmes 
should have passed for a heresiarch. Yet it now requires an effort 
to put oneself in that position, and certainly Holmes’ remarks would 
now hardly excite a shudder in the best regulated families. Still 
they represented what seems to have been the most important 
passage of his mental history. The old Puritanism, one may 
suess, appeared to him in a new light when he had sat at the feet 
of Parisian professors. The old Boston, at any rate, was not quite 
the “ hub of the universe” in the physiologist’s point of view ; and he 
fancied, when the old and the new currents met, a good deal of the 
sediment of old-fashioned dogma would be precipitated. Still, the 
vld problem which Calvinism had answered in its own way came 
up in a new form. The doctrine of hereditary sin might be 
abandoned, but the problems of scientific “ heredity ” took its place. 
Jonathan Edwards’ discussions of moral responsibility havo a 
serious meaning when they are dissociated from the ghastl> 
visions of hell-tire. Holmes gave more place to these con 
troversies than some of his readers liked; and I need say no- 
thing as to the merit of his own conclusions. They interest 
us chiefly because they gave rise to that provoking book, Elsie 
Venner. I call it “ provoking” merely because it will not square 
nicely with any orthodox canons of criticism. In the first place, it 
has an air of being didactic, or is a book with a tendency, or, in the 
vld-fashioned phrase, is a novel with a purpose. I confess that I 
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should have no objection to it upon that ground. I always found 
Sandford and Merton a delightful work in my childhood, and 
I partly preserve that degrading taste. I like books with a 
moral. Some authors, it is true, are cramped by their morals, and 
occasionally tripped up into flat absurdity. Still, a writer often 
gets a certain unction from the delusion that he is preaching as 
well as story-telling ; and so long as anyone is working with a will, 
and defying the critics and all their ways, he has the root of the 
matter in him. Holmes, it must be remarked, did not suppose 
that he was proving anything in Elsie Venner ; he recognized the 
truth of the axiom propounded in the Rose and the Ring that 
blank verse is not argument; and the imaginary behaviour of 
an impossible being cannot possibly lead to any conclusion. 
When we meet a being who is half woman and half a snake it will 
be time to settle the moral code for judging her. Holmes, 
in fact, says in his prefaces that he only took an imaginary case in 
order to call attention to the same difficulty in the common course 
of things. To that I can see no objection. Clearly, every great 
tragedy involves some interesting question of casuistry; and 
casuistry may repay the debt by suggesting a good plot for a 
novel. The only question is, whether the extravagant hypothesis, 
be it purely fantastic or contrived to illustrate a point in ethics, has 
really been turned to good account. Here I confess to a conflict of 
feeling which, I suspect, is shared by others. The book makes me 
read it just whenever I take it up, and yet I am never satisfied. 
Perhaps it is that I want more rattlesnake; I want to have the 
thrill which my ancestors felt when they told legends of were- 
wolves; I wish the snake-woman to be as poetical as Coleridge’s 
Geraldine, to tremble while I read, and to be encouraged in my 
belief by such an infusion of science as will reconcile me to the 
surroundings of the nineteenth century in New England. That is, 
no doubt, to wish at the lowest that Holmes could have been com- 
bined with Hawthorne—not to suggest the creator of Caliban— 
and that their qualities could have coalesced with as little inter- 
ference as those of Elsie and the snake. So much is suggested 
that one wants a more complete achievement. The fact is simply, 
I suppose, that Holmes had not the essential quality of the 
inspired novelist. He did not get fairly absorbed in his story and 
feel as though he were watching, instead of contriving, the de- 
velopment of a situation. That, for example, is the way in which 
Richardson declares himself to have written, and which partly ex- 
plains the fascination to our forefathers of his moralizing and 
long-winded narratives. Holmes is distinctly a spectator from 
outside, and his attention is too easily distracted. I do not, in the 
east object to a novelist discoursing or supplying comments if it 
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be his natural vein; I am not simple-minded enough to care for 
the loss of the illusion. But the novelist should not give an 
analysis in place of a concrete picture, or wander into irrelevant 
remarks. Now, Holmes’ intellect is so lively and unruly that the 
poor snake-lady gets too often squeezed into the background. Heis 
‘struck by the peculiarities of New England villages, their houses, or 
their “célations,” or their “hired men,” and is immediately plunged 
into vivacious descriptions and disquisitions. We have to change 
moods too rapidly : to feel on one page a shudder at the uncanny 
being, with something not human looking out of her eyes; and, on 
the next, to be laughing at the queer social jumble of a village 
gathering. If, in spite of these artistic defects, the book somehow 
takes so firm a grasp of one’s memory, it is the stronger proof of 
the excellence of the materials which form so curious a mosaic. 
After all, the writer never goes to sleep, and that is a merit which 
redeems a good many faults of design. 

One condition of the excellence of the Autocrat and its successors 
is of course that in them this irrepressible vivacity and versatility 
finds in him a thoroughly appropriate field. They have, as we see at. 
once, the merits of the best conversation. Mr. Morse, in speaking of 
this, assures us that Holmes’ talk was still better than his writing. 
We have unfortunately to take such statements on faith. No one, 
except Boswell, has ever succeeded in the difficult task of giving us 
a convincingly accurate report of conversation, or rather of some- 
thing better than a report—a dramatic presentation of the position 
which would be lost in a detailed account. Would the talk at the 
“club” have been as impressive as it appears if we could have it re- 
produced by phonograph ? Locke, it is said, once wrote down the 
actual words of Shaftesbury and some great men of the day, to 
show them how trivial it looked on paper. The moral was, if I re- 
member rightly, that they ought to talk about the origin of ideas 
instead of discussing their hands at cards. But I fear that the test, 
if applied to the very best of talk, would have a depressing effect. 
The actual words would be depressingly flat when dribbled out at a 
century's distance. The brilliant things, even of the most brilliant 
talker, are exceptional flashes ; they are the few diamonds among 
mass of pebbles, and generally want a good deal of polishing 
before they get moulded into the famous gems which we admire. 
The actual talk includes all the approximations and the ramblings 
round about the point. The “ master-bowman,” as Tennyson puts 
it, may come at last and hit the target in the centre; but even he 
generally wastes a good many arrows in the process. Then, of 
course, half the effect of most good talk is dramatic; its success 
depends not only upon what is said, but upon what is omitted and 
upon the mental attitude at the moment of the other players in 
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the game. As Holmes says himself, “ the whole force of conversa- 
tion depends on how much you can take for granted ”—that is, in 
your hearers. I have no doubt of the excellence of Holmes’ talk; 
but it was, I guess, partly due to the fact that it was part of a 
spontaneous concert. Talking is, as Holmes said, “one of the fine 
arts,” and it is one which requires above all things a harmonious 
co-operation. The hearers must join themselves, and must also 
act as an effective sounding-board. They must catch the ball 
quickly, and return it nimbly, or the best performer will flag. 

‘Holmes found his best co-operators in his famous “ Saturday 
Club.” He was always referring to it fondly, and Mr. Morse pro- 
duces various testimonies to its merits. Lowell said that he had never 
seen equally good society in London. Colonel Higginson observes 
that Holmes and Lowell were the most brilliant talkers he ever 
heard, but suggests a qualification of this comparison. They had 
not, he says, “ the London art of repression,” and monopolized the 
talk too much. They could, he intimates, overlook the claims of 
their interlocutors. He once heard Lowell demonstrating to the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin that Tom Jones was the best novel 
ever written; while Holmes was proving to her husband, the divinity 
professor, that the pulpit was responsible for all the swearing. Dr. 
and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, it is implied, must have been reduced to 
ciphers before they could be the passive recipients of such doctrine. 
In spite of this, I can easily believe that the Club deserved its fame. 
The “art of repression,” I fancy, is very often superfluous in Lon- 
don. Conversation in ever-shifting crowds requires stimulation 
more often than restraint, and it is sometimes as hard to set talk 
going in the fortuitous concurrence of human atoms at a large party 
as to start a real exchange of ideas in an excursion train. The best 
talk that I have ever heard has certainly been in obscure corners, 
where a few friends meet habitually, and distribute their parts in- 
stinctively. A society which included all the best scholars and men 
of genius within reach of Boston had abundance of the raw material 
of talk. They might be compared in point of talent even with the 
men who met Johnson at the “'Turk’s Head,” and certainly had as 
great a variety of interests in men and books. They had, it would 
seem, fewer jealousies, or, as the sneerer would put it, were readier 
for “mutual admiration”; and such admiration, when it has a fair 
excuse, is the best security for forming the kind of soil in which the 
iiower of talk grows spontaneously. 

‘alk, said Holmes, is “to me only spading up the ground for 
crops of thought.” He was half the time “ interviewing himself” 
and looking for his own thoughts, “as a school-boy turns his pockets 
inside out to find what is in them.” The Autocrat is the outcome 
of this investigation. It might have been more amusing to watch 
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the actual process; but a reader may be content to get the fine ex- 
tract. Holmes, as he intimates himself, was his own Boswell. He 
had a quaint satisfaction in following the career of Johnson, whose 
age differed by exactly a century from his own, and missed an old 
companion when he outlived his parallel. It would be absurd to 
inake.a comparison, as a Johnson fused with a Boswell would have 
been a singularly different person. Indeed, the inost obvious pecu- 
liarity of Holmes’ mind is one to which his ponderous predecessor 
could make no pretension. Johnson went into conversation like a 
gladiator into the arena; and if Holmes could have met him the 
pair would have been like a Spanish bull encountered by a 
dexterous picador. Holmes would have been over his head and 
behind his back, and stabbing him on the flank with all manner 
of ingenious analogies, and with squibs and crackers of fancy 
instead of meeting the massive charge face to face. To in- 
vent an imaginary conversation between the two is altogether 
beyond my powers, and I can only hope that it is taking place 
somewhere in Elysium. Holmes’ most peculiar excellence is fore- 
shadowed in a passage which Boswell quotes from Barrow’s sermon’s 
as applicable to Wilkes. “Facetiousness,” as Barrow says, among 
other things, “raiseth admiration as signifying a nimble sagacity 
of apprehension, a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit 
and reach of wit more than vulgar; it seeming to argue a rare 
quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote conceits applic- 
able: a notable skill that he can dexterously accommodate them to 
the purpose before him ; together with a lively briskness of humour, 
not apt to damp those sportful flashes of imagination. Whence in 
Aristotle—” but there I had better stop. Barrow probably knew 
Holmes as pre-existing in one of the ancestors who transmitted 
to him the power of “ fetching in remote conceits.” The Autocrat 
might suggest a series of riddles or problems for some future 
examiner in English literature. Why is controversy like the 
Hydrostatic Paradox ? Why is a poem like a meerschaum? What 
is the “very obvious” resemblance between the pupil of the eye and 
the mind of the bigot? In what respects may truths be properly 
compared to dice and lies to marbles? Why should a trust- 
worthy friend be like a cheap watch ? How does the proper treat- 
ment for Guinea-worm illustrate the best mode of treating habitual 
drunkards? The answers to these and many equally ingenious 
parallels illustrate Holmes’ power of perceiving analogies ; and 
show, too, how his talent had been polished in the conversational 
arena. ‘The commonest weakness of popular writers in the eyes 
of severe critics is that they resemble barristers addressing dull 
Juries. Such an one feels that he must not simply state a reason, but 
poundit into a thick head by repetition. Ifa joke seems to be answer- 
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ing, he makes it again and againtill the stare of puzzled suspicion that 
the man may be not quite serious passes into the broad grin of steady 
conviction that he is actually making a joke. The instrument upon 
which Holmes had performed, the circle of congenial friends, was, 
of course, far more responsive. Still an after-dinner criticism 
requires to be played with and flashed in different lights if it is to 
win the ear of the party. In that act of dexterously manipulating 
a subtle analogy, playing with it long enough to excite attention, 
and yet not so long as to bore the intelligent, Holmes had certainly 
become a master. 

Wit of this kind has a close affinity to logic ; and Holmes is the 
man of science playing with a weapon available for more serious 
purposes. According to himself, he played with it a little too much 
in his professional capacity. A man who could say that the “ small- 
est fevers would be thankfully received” had not the excessive 
gravity which we desire in our medical advisers. In some hands 
the danger would be rather that the wit would be too heavily 
weighted with the logic. Holmes succeeded in making his logic 
sparkle and play over the surface of his sentiment; and achieved 
the feat happily described by his friend Thomas Appleton—famous for 
many good sayings—by the remark that he had“ put the electricity of 
the climate into words.” The force which may crush a fallacy can also 
coruscate like mild summer lightning. This logical tendency makes 
a characteristic difference between Holmes and Charles Lamb, the 
most obvious parallel to him in our own language. Holmes, as 
became a quick logician, was an unequivocal lover of clearness 
and common-sense. He may play with an extravagance, as in 
the case of Boston, but he is anxious always to show that he sees 
its extravagance. Lamb loves the quaint and grotesque for its own 
sake ; falls in love with his prejudices; delights in yielding to them 
unreservedly, and caressing them and flouting the reasonable mat- 
ter-of-fact person, the solid Scot who demonstrates that an absur- 
dity isabsurd. He may be quite reasonable at bottom, but he will 
not condescend to interpret his meaning to the hopelessly common- 
place. So, for example, he dilates upon his “imperfect sympathy ” 
with the Jews. He has, “in the abstract, no disrespect for them. 
They are a piece of stubborn antiquity compared with which Stone- 
henge is in its nonage.” But he adds, “ old prejudices cling about 
me. I cannot shake off the old story of Hugh of Lincoln.” Holmes 


meets some Jews “at the pantomime” and remembers the same 
legend :— 


“*Up came their murderous deeds of old, 
The grisly story Chaucer told ; 
And many an ugly tale beside, 
Of children caught and crucified.” 
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But Holmes inakes this merely a pretext for a reproach to narrow 
prejudices, and for pointing out the superlative claims of the race upon 
the regard of Christians. No doubt Lamb would have been heartily 
pleased with Holmes’ application of the story ; but for his own part is 
content to allow his readers to find out that he is not an embodi- 
ment of stupid antipathies. This is, perhaps, to say that Lamb’s 
humour was more thoroughly ingrained in his character ; and the 
effect appears in their literary tastes. Lamb delights in the quaintness 
and mysticism of the seventeenth century; likes to lose himself 
with Sir Thomas Browne in an VU. Altitudo; and so loves the 
splendid audacities of the old dramatists that he half loves even 
their extravagance. Holmes, on the other hand, though born 
when Lamb was thirty-five, adheres to the tradition against 
which Lamb and his friends had revolted. His real affinities are 
with the wits from Addison to Goldsmith, the believers in reason 
and common-sense, who had sharpened their brains, as he had 
done, in small social gatherings. He liked to call the hotel where 
his club met after Will's Coffeehouse sacred to Dryden; and he 
seeins to have regarded Emerson and his disciples much as his 
English predecessors looked upon the “ enthusiasts” of their day. 
One of his most characteristic letters is a very courteous reply, 
written in 1846, to a remonstrance from Lowell, who had com- 
plained that he did not attack war and slavery in his poems. He 
does no* differ from Lowell in his judgment of those evils; but he 
iuast follow his natural bent, and was glad to leave these burning 
problems to more eloquent advocates. It is quite clear, in fact, 
that his natural predisposition made believers in what we call 
“fads” uncongenial. He saw their absurdities, their one-sided 
extravagances, and their appeals to a kind of inspired authority 
from the common-sense point of view. Their vehemence and their 
blindness to the practical shocked his taste and kept him for the 
time at arm’s length. And so, in spite of his thorough patriotism, 
he was, in some directions, a conservative and even an aristocrat. 
He was for “Americanizing” religion—for that meant making 
religion reasonable ; but net for Americanizing literature, for the 
phrase had been used to mean vulgarizing. “TI go politically for 
equality,” says he, “and socially for the quality.” He wished, in 
short, to preserve the traditions of refinement and harmony, 
suavity and tact, which can, as he held, only be produced in two 
or three generations lifted above squalor and the hardening in- 
fluences of coarse manual labour. In literature, therefore, he was 
naturally a purist ; he was simply disgusted when it was proposed 
to make a literary declaration of independence by introducing 
broad jokes in slang suited to a western backwoods-man. He 
shuddered at the thought of a possible President of the Republic 
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saying “ hiiow ” instead of “ what,” or “urritation,” for “irritation.” 
Some lovely woman, he hopes, will playfully withdraw the knife which 
the great man is about to use as a fork, or sacrifice herself by imita- 
ting his use of the implement—“ how much harder than to plunge 
it into her bosom like Lucretia!” The true canons of good litera- 
ture as of good behaviour are founded upon the eternal laws of good 
sense and good feeling: and therefore a revolt against them is not 
the way to independence, but to degeneration. Holmes, of course, 
maintained that refinement was compatible with democracy, and 
that a thorough American might also be the most polished of 
gentlemen. But he had the keenest contempt for the confusion of 
mere eccentricity with originality, or the theory that man gains 
real self-respect by forgetting his manners. When the Civil War 
broke out, Holmes most heartily adopted the patriotic view of the 
situation, and spoke, too, in the language of a thorough political re- 
publican. He uses the familiar shibboleth without hesitation. 
His old sympathy with abolitionists had been tempered by his fear 
that their excessive devotion te a good cause might, as he told 
Lowell, precipitate a frightful future of “ war and bloodshed.” Now 
the sympathy could have full play, and the enthusiast be at one 
with the man of reason and common-sense. 

Whether, as Holmes hoped, democracy will prove to be the reign 
of reason and of true refinement of respect for man as man, and 
also of respect for the traditional culture is not a question to 
be asked here. The shorter and more answerable problein concerns 
his own character. Holmes shocked the orthodox by some of his 
theories: and perhaps, if he had fully perceived or uttered some of 
their consequences he would have shocked them more. He might 
have been respected: but to the ordinary reader he would have 
appeared as a scoffer, or at least as a blast from the nipping 
north-east air, blighting the fairest flowers of old tradition. One 
can perhaps fancy Holmes under other surroundings, producing a 
book not unlike Candide, incomparably witty, but not exactly 
conciliatory to the other side. But with all his power of ridicule 
Holmes had not a touch of the satirist about him. He shrinks 
from painting even his enemies in too black colours. He can 
denounce bigotry, but he always prefers to point out that the 
bigot in theory may be the kindliest of men in practice. In one of 
his early bits of pure fun, he tells how his servant was thrown into 
fits by reading some of his merry lines :— 

‘** Ten days and nights with sleepless eye 
I watched that wretched man ; 


Since then I never dare to write 
As funny as I can.” 


Certainly he never wrote as sharply as it is abundantly plain that 
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he could. He always remembered that the other person was a 
human being. It was very shocking to burn the witches, but he 
could not find it in his heart to sentence the burner to his own 
flames, 

If Holmes, that is, had revolted from his early teachers, 
he had never become bitter. This was, perhaps, because he never 
grew to manhood. He requests all but youthful readers to abstain 
from one of his papers, and explains that “youthful” includes 
some “from the age of twelve to that of four-score years and ten.” 
Youth is “something in the soul which has no more todo with the 
colour of the hair than the vein of gold in a rock has to do with 
the grass a thousand feet above it.” No one has ever insisted upon 
that text so emphatically and persistently. The “poems of the 
class of 1829” have no doubt been surpassed in the highest 
qualities by some autobiographical series that might be mentioned, 
but, besides their merits as occasional verse, they have an almost 
unique personal interest. Every year from 1851 till 1889 sees the 
laureate of the old set of friends proclaiming—as long as it can be 
done by even a poetical fiction—that they are still “ boys,” and when 
even the fiction would be too sad, still claiming undying youth for 


the old affection. So, as he says in 1884, after setting forth a 
characteristic analogy :— 


‘* So, link by link, our friendships part, 
To loosen, break, and fall, 
A narrowing zone ; the loving heart 
Lives changeless through them all.” 

Although when Lamb wrote his pathetic Old Familiar Faces, be- 
wailing the loss of school-friends, he was a little over twenty, his 
mood seems appropriate to one who, in the decline of life, feels his 
solitude to be almost unbearable. Humour which reveals the 
seamy side of life generally goes with a melancholy temperament, 
and Lamb’s sweetness is generally toned by the sadness, due both 
to circumstance and to disposition. It is Holmes’ special 
peculiarity that the childish buoyancy remains almost to the 
end, unbroken and irrepressible. He could hardly indeed have 
sympathized with the doctrine that heaven lies about us in 
our infancy, for we do not cherish that—illusion is it ? or faith, till 
we are forced to admit that we can only see the light of common 
day. Holmes never seems to have lost the early buoyancy—only to 
have acquired new toys; even physiology which he studied seriously 
enough, and which is not generally regarded as amusing, supplies 
him with intellectual playthings, quaint fancies, and startling analo- 
gies to be tossed about like balls by a skilful juggler. The early 
poems, written in the pure extravagance of boyish fun, like the 
Spectre Pig and The Mysterious Visitor, show characteristics 
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which may be overlaid but are never obliterated. I don’t know 
that any of his poems are more thoroughly himself than the early 
lines on a portrait :— 
** That thing thou fondly deem’st a nose, 
Unsightly though it be,— 
In spite of all the world’s cold scorn, 
It may be much to thee.” 

The inimitable One-Horse Shay was written when he was near 
fifty, and the Brcomstick Train, almost equally full of fun, when he 
was over eighty, and had sorrows enough to quench most men’s. 
last sparkles of vivacity. No human being ever fought more gal- 
lantly with the old enemy who defeats us all in the end. 

Holmes’ boyishness appears in his quaint love of athletic sports, 
more eccentric in America when he wrote than it seems to be at 
present: his love of boxing and rowing and walking. We can 
almost believe the Autocrat when he says that he was tempted to 
put on the gloves with the “ Benicia Boy,” though that hero was 
of twice his weight and half his age. His exuberant feelings 
betray him into some bacchanalian lyrics, for which he half 
apologizes. He goes back in spirit to the jovial old British squires. 
who once possessed his punch-bowl :— 

**T tell you there was generous warmth in good old English cheer, 
I tell you ‘twas a pleasant thought to bring its symbol here ! 


Tis but the fool that loves excess ; hast thou a drunken soul 
’ 
The fault is-in thy shallow brain, not in my silver bowl.” 


This, indeed, may remind us that the everlasting “boy” in 
Holmes is not to be confounded with the young of the human 
species as known to us by actual experience. The real boy is 
sometimes a brute, who loves boxing and the punch-bowl after 
the manner of brutes. Holmes’ boyishness means the actual pos- 
session of such qualities as are attributed to boys—rashly some- 
times—by loving mothers; the perfect simplicity, the confiding 
trustfulness of a nature which has not been soured into cynicism ; 
and the confident assumption that their own happiness implies the 
general goodness of all their fellow-creatures. Holmes’ early 
revolt against Calvinism had left to him, as I have said, the belief 
that a Calvinist was a really good man with an offensive dogma 
floating on the surface of his mind. His heretical outbursts 
may be taken in good part by the judicious, because they remind 
even the orthodox not so much of the assaults of a determined 
enemy as of the naive irreverence of a child who expresses 
in pure simplicity his view of some accepted dogma. He may 
have hit upon a really grave objection, but it implies no 
personal antipathies. This, as it requires no wizard to say, is 
the secret of the method by which Holmes unlocked the 
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doors of so many hearts. The tenderness and simplicity com- 
bined were irresistible passports to admittance; even his logic 
uppeared in the form of a dazzling display of wit; and the 
pathos touches us because it is presented without the slightest 
tinge of affectation. Nobody can be at once more feel- 
ing and more free from sentimentalism. His compliments, 
always delicately turned and sometimes exquisite, often re- 
mind me of Boswell’s portrait of Garrick “playing round” 
Johnson with a “fond vivacity” and looking up in his 
face with a lively archness, till the old gentleman was 
warmed into “gentle complacency.” If Garrick was presumably 
a better actor, he could not have been more dexterous in adminis- 
tering praise. But I need not try to expound what ‘everyone 
perceives who has read his poems, such especially as the famous 
Last Leaf and Dorothy ., and the Chambered Nautilus. 
The last of these, I humbly confess, does not quite touch me as it 
should, because it seems too ingenious. Like Blanco White's famous 
sonnet, it rather tempts me, at least, to think what reply I could 
make tothe argument. But the Last Leaf might be made into 
the text of all that I wish to say. The exquisite pathos of the 
verse about the mossy marbles linked to the fun of the irresist- 
ible though sinful “grin” is the typical instance of Holmes’ 
special combination of qualities. He is one of the writers who 
is destined to live long—longer, it may be, than some of greater 
intellectual force and higher imagination, because he succeeds su 
admirably in flavouring the milk of human kindness with an 
element which is not acid and yet gets rid of the mawkishness 
waich sometimes makes good morality terribly insipid. This 
biography, in spite of the scantiness of material, falls in at every 
point with the impression derived from the books, and leaves us 
with the satisfactory conviction that we have no errata to correct 
in our previous judgment. 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 


A PLEA FOR AMATEUR ARTISTS. 


THE decline of the amateur draughtsman of late years has been so 
marked that I cannot but think a few words of encouragement to 
those who wish to embrace this occupation, from one who has had 
a life-long experience of amateur art, its great joys and its many 
heart-burning disappointments and difficulties, will not be entirely 
without use. It has been the fashion to speak of the very existence 
of the amateur artist as a nuisance to the family and to society. 
But why should so much scorn be poured on one who, as his 
very name implies, adopts a pursuit because he loves it? Other 
things being equal, will not that work which is done from choice 
and with no ulterior aim be better done than that which is under- 
taken from necessity, to earn a bare living, or for the love of 
money or position? This is so generally acknowledged that, but 
for the almost invariably demoralizing effect of patronage on 
character, many believe a young artist would do better, more 
poetical, work if relieved by an admiring patron from the pressure 
of sordid cares. If the amateur foregoes his luxuries and curtails 
his amusements to brave the discomforts of the student and the 
sketcher, to face the inherent difficulties of the position and the 
discouragements he so often encounters, he does this for the sake of 
entering in a race in which he knows he must be distanced by his 
professional brethren. It must be owned that he shows at least 
as much devotion to that jealous mistress, art, as those who serve 
her for the laurel or the guinea. 

The increased taste for art and many other causes have tended 
during the last twenty years to diminish the number of those who 
draw for pleasure alone. There is no doubt, on the other hand, 
that some such influences have swelled the ranks of those who, in 
the hope of making a livelihood, or at least of supplementing their 
income, fill our exhibitions at all times and in all places. But I 
wish to protest against the confusion which so often exists in the 
public mind between the indifferent professional and the genuine 
amateur. This confusion is very general. It arises partly from 
the natural desire of the amateur to test his or her powers in the 
open market, and there is no other way of doing this than by send- 
ing their work occasionally to an exhibition. 
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‘In spite of these exceptions, however, I maintain that it is the 
professional artist who has increased in numbers, not the amateur. 
As the obliteration of class distinctions enables all who have 
talent and inerit to rise in professions which in earlier days were 
<onfined to the aristocratic class,so public opinion and family 
pride, which once thought starvation and beggary more honourable 
than work, now no longer prevent our sons and daughters from 
earning their bread as artists, musicians, or actors. But it is not to 
these that I wish to allude. They have found their vocation, their 
course is clear. I am speaking of the amateur proper, common 
enough a generation ago. Nine-tenths of the amateurs are women, 
and it is upon amateur art as an occupation for women that I wish 
to insist. Five-and-twenty or thirty years since, serious education 
for women of the leisured class was hardly invented. The teach- 
ing of domestic economy, as well as all serious mental training, 
was neglected in favour of superficial accomplishments. It was 
then far more common to meet with the young lady whose esthetic 
impulses found vent in the flower-painting and landscape art of 
her generation than it is in the present day. Mr. Ruskin’s teach- 
ing, the constant reading of art criticism, above all the more 
thorough grounding now insisted upon in every branch of educa- 
tion, has opened girls’ minds and increased their diffidence. They 
have a far more widespread and intelligent interest in art, but the 
actual number of amateur workers has greatly diminished. These 
influences, by educating the taste and increasing the knowledge of 
a large section of the public, have combined to deter those who, in 
former days, would have been only too ready to dabble in water- 
colours. They are now withheld by an exaggerated sense of the 
difficulties of the undertaking, or by a consciousness that they lack 
time or opportunity to learn to any purpose. Unfortunately, this 
diffidence principally affects the more sensitive and poetical of the 
young people. Those who have real artistic tastes leave the prac- 
tice of amateur art to the less intelligent and the less imaginative, 
and so give the enemy an extra reason for blaspheming. For the 
sake of these, and just because encouragement is needed, I wish to 
point out some of the reasons why their courage should not fail. 
It is my conviction that there is much profit and enjoyment to be 
<lerived from an occupation which brings into the home none of 
the irritation so often produced by the piano or the fiddle. 

Many seem to think that the most wholesome advice to give to 
a young girl is to bid her devote herself to idle games or frivolous 
exercise. At best, purely domestic employments are recommended 
her rather than intellectual pleasures or artistic occupations in 
which, from the very nature of the case, she must fail of the 
highest excellence. Every generation, as we all know, has its 
41* 
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own affectations and its special follies, its wants to supply and 
its difficulties to combat, but there is no cant more wearisome 
than the wholesale depreciation of the age we live in, as if other 
times had all the virtues and our own all the vices. A very 
slight degree of culture exposes the absurdity of this view. The 
strenuous idleness in the luxurious classes of the present day is 
after all a less evil than the frivolous sensuality which called forth, 
in the last century, the satire of Pope and the gentler admonitions 
of Addison. The restlessness and strife of this generation, born of 
the not unworthy desire in the breasts ot many to justify to them- 
selves their own existence, is perhaps an ungraceful contrast to the 
cultured leisure whose disappearance George Eliot deplored. 
Though not common, and perhaps never very frequently met 
with, these favoured idlers still exist, as each of us can testify 
from his own experience. But even if such a life were suited to 
many temperaments, the favouring circumstances which make it 
possible are very rare. Surely we have no right to blame those 
who have felt the influence of the now far away teaching of Carlyle 
and Kingsley, Thackeray and Tennyson, and who hear in their 
hearts the echo of the warning: “ Work, for in idleness alone is 
perpetual despair.” Nor can any dare to say that such teaching 
was meant for men and not for women, for what are called in 
common parlance the lower classes and not for the higher. 
Tennyson bade Lady Clara Vere de Vere employ, in what is now 
called philanthropy, the hours which might drag wearily with her 
if she desisted from playing with hearts. He recognized the fact 
that women who, through no fault of their own be it remembered, are 
born to no very distinct duties, must have some occupation to fill 
their minds and lives or they will infallibly take to some form of 
mischief. No doubt it is a gain that so much should now be 
almost universally acknowledged. The question of finding wise 
and fruitful work for the many, women, married or single, who have 
time and heart and brain insufficiently occupied, still remains, 
whether we like it or not, one of the burning questions of the day. 
But the experience of the last twenty years has shown, I think, 
beyond dispute, that the late laureate’s solution of the difficulty 
is not a satisfactory one. Far be it from me to cast discredit on the 
noble work which has been done, and is still doing among the poor 
of London and other great cities, but in the opinion of all who 
have thought on the subject, and still more those who have 
practical experience of it, there is no channel from which the 
activity of amateurs should be more carefully diverted. The long 
apprenticeship, the severe application, the entire self-devotion to the 
exclusion of other occupations, which distinguish the professional 
from the amateur, should be required before people are allowed to 
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deal with burning social questions, to tamper with the lives of 
others, to risk pauperizing individuals by indiscriminate charity, 
or, as is continually the case with visiting in hospitals, uninten- 
tionally stirring up class hatred by injudicious interference. It is 
a growing opinion that almost all such work requires not zeal and 
intelligence alone, but the whole time and individual energies of 
those who devote themselves to it. Not all who can give these are 
endowed by nature and education with the qualities which render 
them capable of being useful in that line. 

In deprecating the fashionable amuseincnt of philanthropy one 
must comprehend clearly the distinction between such philanthropy 
as is seriously an instrument for good or evil according to the hands 
that wield it, and such efforts as the Kyrle Society makes for the 
encouragement of art, or the smattering of physiology acquired in 
the ambulance classes. These amusements are not very profitable 
to anyone, perhaps, but they are at least harmless. In pouring 
forth vials of scorn on the painting princess, the hospital lady, 
the East End visiting countess, one is apt to forget in a burst of 
democratic fervour that these are not the people whose lives are 
vitally affected by the question. In the first place, they are so 
distinctly the exceptions that it is as absurd to generalize from 
them as to speak of all mountains as Alps, or all cathedrals as 
St. Peter’s. Secondly, in what is known as society, rank, wealth, or 
position impose duties and entail respousibilities. Even where these 
are evaded or non-existant, the constant round of social intercourse 
in town and country, empty and useless as it may be, at least 
relieves the pressure of ennui. But it is different with the 
daughters of professional men, of country squires, and of those 
nouvedus riches who have risen to affluence from small begin- 
nings. Aiongst these there is great need of some innocent vent 
for activities and aspirations which, when cultivated and directed 
into the right channels, ennoble life, but if thwarted or deprived of 
free play are productive of more harm than the most grovelling 
stupidity. In such families the father often takes a pride in giving 
his children the advantages of education and culture which his 
own youth, and his wife’s youth, lacked. Yet when the girls grow 
up, unless they can find for themselves some intelligent occupation, 
the result of this state of things is merely idleness, discontent, and 
vanity. Youth is naturally happy and does not feel the burden of the 
hours. A girl, however, must realize the necessity of an interest 
in life over and above her affections and any trifling domestic duty 
that may come in her way. If not, the time will come when, either 
as a young married woman whose husband’s duties keep hiim 
absent during most of the day, or as one whom accident or choice 
has withheld from marriage, she will feel that desevrement which 
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drives so many women into frivolity and folly, and sinks many more 
into ill-health and fretful misery. Only imagine for a moment 
the home in which the typical young woman of whom I an 
speaking grows up. There is the large handsome drawing-room 
furnished by a West End upholsterer. The decorations are dull, 
showy, often vulgar, and it is filled with ornaments such as 
prompted one who has done much to improve the taste of our 
houses to exclaim: “I never go into a rich man’s home without 
thinking how :much better it would be if half the things were put 
on to the fire.” Perhaps the one redeeming feature in this dull 
ugliness is the presence of a few fine water-colours bought by the 
father when the children were still young, partly from real taste, 
and partly as a safe investment. But few enter this room, kept 
as it is fur state occasions which are rare and terrible. Society 
in such circles is difficult and generally dull—a duty, not an 
amusement. Invitations are few; often the friends of the 
younger generation are not made weicorne re the house from a 
jealous consciousness on the father's and mother's part that tne) 
are different to their own. The mother is flustered by any attempt 
at a genuine and spontaneous hospitality. In youth she probably 
could not afford it, and in age she does not understand it. She 
thinks that a ponderous and ostentatious dinner two or three 
times a year discharges all the duties she owes to society. Nor 
have the girls any resource in the way ot domestic occupation. 
The mother, as a rule, almost jealously retains in her own hands 
the entire direction of affairs, and that assistance in the house- 
hold details which used to be common, in the country at least, is 
rendered absolutely impossible by the conditions of modern life. 
Under these circumstances, and they are not too highly colourea 
can anything be more desirable than that girls should turn to 
such art as they can practise without taking the inadvisable step 
of leaving their homes, which, in those families I have in mind 
would be rarely permitted? Music is the art most frequently allowed 
and indeed, until lately,enforced,even when to all appearance the ap- 
titude was wanting; it is certainly true that nothing is so developed 
by cultivation as an ear for music. No doubt, not only in cases ot 
real talent, but also when only ordinary proficiency is attained, 
music, and the knowledge of it, which draws other musical people 
to the house, gives far more pleasure to family life than drawing. 
In our over-crowded and over-cultivated leisured classes, however, 
there are many natures which have the temperament of genius with- 
out its creative power. I doubt very much whether music gives 
the same vent and the same satisfaction to these which even a 
slight taste for drawing affords when cultivated. There is a rare 
delight in th> exercise of creative power however limited, and this 
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pleasure is given by drawing even at its most elementary stage. 
What was a piece of white paper has something on it, and you have 
put it there. It has also the great advantage that it can be practised 
at all times and in all places, when travelling, at the dull sea-side 
lodging, in town, or at the empty or sad back-water times of life that 
everyone experiences. Lastly, and this alone should be sufficient 
to make us encourage any young person in it, different natures 
have different tastes and aptitudes, and to the person with no 
ear for music and no taste for independent study in science 
or literature, drawing may prove a lasting delight, a source 
of peace and content, a stimulus to moral and intellectual growth. 
[ts danger to each individual is the same as that of all other 
pleasures and occupations to which we give our hearts, it encourages 
seltish absorbtion. But everything has its reverse side. The least 
of the many advantages drawing has for amateurs is the produc- 
tion of a mere drawing, especially as it is always so inferior to what. 
they hoped to produce. The occupation, to those who have learnt 
to love it, causes time to fly on the wings of pleasure, it adds new 
interest and zest to life, opening the eyes te a whole world of beauty 
which has hitherto lain unknown or unnoticed. The leaves in a 
hedgerow, the hues of the sky, the grand perspective of the rain- 
cloud, the tints of a wind-swept field, the shapes and darkness of 
cast shadows, the tender quivering gradations of a reflection—all 
these become a vivid actual delight unknown to nine people out of 
ten with uncultivated eyes. It educates the taste in the highest 
sense of that much-abused word. It increases immensely the 
uppreciation of works of art both ancient and modern. It often 
leads to a reasoned study of the history of art, its interesting evolu- 
tion, and its biographical and critical literature. Besides these, to 
come to more homely matters and the most feminine side of a 
woman’s life, namely, the management of her dress and the decora- 
tion of her house, the knowledge of colour and the study of form 
will make both these more beautiful and less commonplace. They 
will also give her assurance to free herself from the often tasteless 
tyrannies of the dressmaker and the upholsterer. 

Leaving such general considerations, we come to a serious prac- 
tical difficulty. Granting the wish, how is an ambitious girl to set 
about learning to draw? She may do a great deal by herself, but in the 
initial stages help is very desirable. Much waste of time and energy 
is prevented by a few timely lessons, even though solitary effort with 
the aid of books, especially such a book as Ruskin’s Elements of 
Drawing, might, in the end, conquer the difficulties. The old ac- 
cusation against amateur work of showiness and superficiality was 
certainly well desérved in the days of Harding, Richardson, and 
Collingwood Smith. Then the one idea of teaching the ignorant 
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how to draw was to send for one of these fashionable drawing- 
masters. At considerable cost to his pupils, he taught them to 
make feeble copies of his own drawings, which copies he most un- 
tuirly touched up to make the results more satisfactory to parents or 
guardians. Of course, this system was deplorable; but these evils 
have disappeared to give place to their exact contraries in modern 
art-teaching. The dryness of the grounding, the difficulties of get- 
ting through the earlier stages of an art school, often discourages 
the student who cannot give up all his time and energies to con- 
quering these initial difficulties which are made so great. The 
modern girl who works in a studio now spends months, even years, 
drawing rough charcoal studies of the nude. This, of course, is a 
form of study essential for a genius who is seriously going in for 
figure painting. But to the ordinary amateur it brings about the 
cesired results no more than the knowledge of the alphabet 
would give the mental development to be desired from literature. 
The upshot of all this serious study is that, as the girl's life gets 
fuller her drawing can no longer be, as it should be, the accom- 
peniment to her life. It is given up in despair, just as the violin 
is shut up in its box for want of time to practise, while the less 
severe difficulties of the piano might for many years brighten her 
home. 

It may be thought that it is well these half-hearted workers 
should be turned back at the outset. This would be right if amateur 
drawing were to be measured merely by its results. But, as I 
have already urged, and yet vehemently urge again, the really im- 
portant thing is the influence on character, the employment of 
time, and the attainment of innocent happiness. All this is really 
of much greater importance than mere technical skill. I do not 
(ny the usefulness of the schools, nor the impetus they may have 
given to our national art. But their system has its faults, even as 
regards the training of professionals or of those amateurs whose 
great talent may carry them quickly through the drudgery they 
impose, I do think there is room now for well-qualified teachers 
of water-colour sketching, and this without any revival of the old- 
fashioned and very superficial system of years gone by. Anyone 
who teaches should himself have been grounded in free-hand, 
design, and perspective. He should be able to guide the pupil 
through these early stages into the happier plains of still-life or 
landscape painting from nature more quickly and with jess tedium 
than could be done in the school or the studio. I know that, with 
patient work, a girl may do all this alone. I don’t want any- 
thing to be expected of the instruction I recommend beyond the 
smouthing of the path. It will avail nothing unless it teaches her 
to depend in the long run on herself, her own industry, and her 
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own exertions. A certain amount of technical skill in the use of 
pencil and colours, certain rules of composition, the knowledge of 
how to stretch paper, prepare materials, and set about a drawing, 
may be imparted by a teacher. This saves all the time and vexa- 
tion it would cost to learn these things alone. But though we may 
learn from another to some extent how to think, no one in the 
world can tell us what to think. The faculty and the will must 
‘be supplied by the learner. No teacher can instil them, though 
he may remove obstacles and help to quicken the growth of the 
powers within. Unless a girl have it in her to feel, in however 
small a degree, the beauty of the light summer cirrus which floats 
above her head, or to know how to look with joy into the glowing 
heart of a flower, no books and no teaching will ever give it her. 
A girl once called the attention of a companion to the beauty of a 
September sky intensely blue with stately sailing clouds. “Yes, it 
is pretty,” was the indifferent answer; “but would anyone ever 
have noticed it if Ruskin had not written about the clouds?” 
As the first speaker had not then read a line of Ruskin, the remark 
carried no sting, but it provoked the thought that even he could 
not give sight to the blind. Mr. Ruskin himself says in Preeterita 
he formerly thought that everyone would like clouds and rocks as 
much as he did, if once told to look at them. After fifty years of 
trial, however, he finds it is not so. Without an inborn love. of 
natural beauty, no one will ever care enough about drawing to 
persevere; with it, no one can fail to make progress, however 
slight. Nevertheless, all are not, and cannot be equally gifted with 
vision and the faculty divine. Progress depends on a general brain 
power, and is not so surely proportioned to effort as the sanguine 
and the clever are apt to believe. It is, unfortunately, quite pos- 
sible for amateurs to spend a great deal of time over their drawings 
to take a real interest in the pursuit, and yet to achieve but sinall, 
very small, results. Such failure is sometimes due to circum- 
stances, and to preventible causes. These may be slightly indi- 
cated for the benefit of those who are struggling with the many 
difficulties of amateur art. The most common of them is the 
constant interruption to which all home work, and especially 
women’s work, is liable. The curious selfishness of even the best 
of mothers in this matter often immensely surprises me. It is 
hard, indeed, to convince parents and relations that women have 
any right to the undisturbed use of any portion of their time. I 
think a great deal of that desire, so commonly displayed now, for 
girls to leave their homes and undertake some work, has been 
brought about by this want of realization of the necessity of quiet 
if work is to be done. These interruptions, so often quite needless, 
not only cause an immense loss of time, but are actually a great 
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hindrance to improvement in art. It is always difficult, nay, 
almost impossible, to take up work again in the same spirit in 
which it was laid down. The threads are broken and cannot be 
joined together again, to say nothing of the intense annoyance of 
tinding the subject moved, the colour-box upset, or the water spilt. 
The power of working in spite of such drawbacks can be cultivated. 
especially if it is possible to set up a table either in the pupil’s own 
bedroom, or if some disused room can be handed over to her where: 
no one touches her things but herself. 

As a compromise to the undesirableness of leaving home 
altogether, these difficulties may very well be met if one or two: 
amateurs club together and hire a suitable room somewhere out- 
side their own homes. It might also be possible to get the loan of 
a room in the house of a young married woman who is the mistress. 
of her time, where all materials remain undisturbed, and where the 
surroundings are not annoying or distracting. Unpapered walls.. 
simply white-washed, a plain deal table or two, a few pieces of cheap 
pottery, are able to be procured at the cost of a very few shillings, 
x bunch of leaves or a handful of poppies and marigolds giving 
the touch of colour which is dear to the soul of the most incipient 
artist. Besides the advantage to the work of quiet and seclusion, 
it is to many women both a rest and stimulus to go out to their 
work daily as men do. 

Another point I would beg may be remembered is that water- 
colours are far more suitable to amateurs than oils. The use of 
oils encourages all those defects of slovenliness and carelessness.. 
speed and showy display, to which amateurs are liable. A bad 
sketch or study in oils is far more distressing than a bad sketch in 
water-colours. Lastly, the materials of water-colours are more: 
manageable and convenient for those who have neither much 
space nor much time at their command, that is to say the majority 
of amateurs. Moreover, water-colour painting is our national art. 
and it perhaps can never be fully understood or appreciated save- 
by those who have some experience of its great technical diffi- 
culties. 

Beginners should, I think, never destroy their drawings. It is a, 
false humility that tears up a drawing in a pet. They should be 
kept, not in conceit but asa proof of progress. Every drawing 
ought to be made with a definite purpose The curse of amateur 
art is the vast number, in some cases yards, of sketches which 
serve merely as a sentimental reminder of times and places, but 
otherwise are of no use to anyone. They are not worth mounting, 
still less framing, and they are valueless as real studies. It is best, 
as a rule, for each one to draw what he most fancies. The result 
will probably not only be more satisfactory, but more original. But 
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to begin sketch after sketch and study after study and then give 
them up or throw them away half finished, is a form of self- 
indulgence most fatal to progress. It debilitates the intelligence 
and weakens the moral fibre which alone conquers difficulties. In 
art, as in life, it is essential buoyantly to rise on the crest of the 
wave that tries to submerge us. 

On the other hand, it is not uncommon for unfortunately con- 
scientious persons to fall into the contrary error. They may per- 
severingly linger over unattractive studies merely because they 
offer certain difficulties on the ascetic principle of hair shirts and 
peas in our shoes—a waste of time and energy which, in my 
opinion, is to be deprecated. To these I would say: If you were 
pursuing a country path and turned back at the first stile instead 
of climbing over it, you would never reach your destination. If, 
on the other hand, you decided that because climbing a stile is a 
tedious and disagreeable process, therefore it must be good for us, 
wd you promptly climbed back again, you would delay your pro- 
cress to no purpese. This hon ely illustration points the distinction 
between overcoming obstacies which obstruct our onward and 
upward path, and idly creating difficulties for the fancied glory 
of conquering them. 

Cure landscape is usually the highest result of an amateur’s 
labour. Figure-drawing requires severer training and special ad- 
vatages both as regards natural endowments and technical educi. 
tion. Yet the art which represents faithfully and honestly, how- 
ever humbly, the fields and the downs, the woods and the lanes, the 
storm and the sunshine, the waves and the shore of our native 
country, is not to be despised. 

No amateur, of course, can hope to rival Turner, still less Mason, 
Valker, or Pinwell, whose art is so subtly interfused with the 
deeper emotions that have stirred our generation. Representations 
of nature, though devoid of any meaning beyond that which 
breathes in the sunset and rides on the storm, if properly executed 
and characteristically chosen, have no slight interest of their own. 
Moreover, the influence of close and constant intercourse with 
nature, whose “quiet ministers move on, their glorious tasks in 
silence perfecting,” brings peace and repose to minds distracted and 
wearied by the vain turimoil of this restless generation. 

Therefore, let amateurs persevere through all difficulties and 
every discouragement. The time will come when they will win a 
great reward for all their weakness and all their many disappoint- 
ments. 

One word to those who are willing to give beginners such help 
as they can. In the case of children encouragement cannot be too 
lavishly bestowed, and all drudgery likely to cause dislike of the 
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occupation should be studiously avoided. It is a mistake, in my 
opinion, to suppose that any real training in drawing should 
begin in childhood. When serious study begins, encouragement 
becomes more difficult, as it does in all the relations between the 
young and the old, to draw the fine line between judicious praise 
and harmful flattery. This has been better said than I can say it, 
and in conclusion I quote the words of John Ruskin, who has 


been for long the guide, the master, and the helper of all amateurs 
in painting :— 


‘* Whenever you see that a young man’s work is either bold or slovenly, then 
you may attack it firmly, sure of being right. If it is bold it is insolent, repress 
his insolence ; if it is slovenly it is indolent, spur his indolence, So long as he 
works in that impetuous way the best hope for him is in your contempt ; and it is 
only by the fact of seeming not to seek your approbation that you may conjecture 
he deserves it. But if he does deserve it, be sure that you give it him, else you 
not only run a chance of driving him from the right road, but you deprive your- 
selves of the happiest privilege you will ever have of rewarding his labour. For 
it is only the young who can receive much reward from men’s praise. The old, 
when they are great, yet far beyond and above you to care what you think of 
them. You may urge them with sympathy and surround them with acclamation, 
but they will doubt your pleasure and despise your praise. You might have 
cheered them in their race through the asphodel meadows of their youth, you 
might have brought the proud bright scarlet into their faces, if you had but cried 
out to them ‘ Well done,’ as they dashed up to the first goal of their early am- 
bition, but now their pleasure is in memory, and their ambition is in Heaven. 
‘They can be kind to you, but you never more can be kind to them ; you may be fed 
with the fruit and fulness of their old age, but you were as the nipping blight to 
them in their blossoming, and your praise is only as the warm winds of autumn 
to the dying branches.” 


Maria THERESA EARLE. 


THE COMMERCIAL FEDERATION OF THE 
EMPIRE. 


ALrHovucH the commercial relations between the different parts of 
the Empire have been the subject of discussion for many years in 
amore or less abstract manner, the question can only be said to 
have been brought into prominence as the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Ottawa Conference. On that occasion, when all the 
self-governing Colonies were represented, various resolutions were 
passed with the object of promoting the extension of trade 
within the Empire on a preferential basis, and of securing the 
removal of the obstacles which stood in the way of its realization. 
The Earl of Jersey, the representative of the United Kingdom, 
simply held a watching brief at the Conference, but his admirable 
report has made it abundantly clear that he was in sympathy with 
its objects, and with the desires of the Colonies to develop and 
strengthen the existing bonds of unity. On only one of these re- 
solutions has any action been taken. The Imperial legislation 
which prevented the granting of preferential duties in some of the 
Colonies has been repealed, and the Colonies are now at liberty to 
make such arrangements with one another, with the exception of 
Victoria and New South Wales. There certain local acts of a re- 
strictive nature still remain in force; but they can be removed by 
the Colonial Parliaments. Cold water was turned upon the pro- 
posals for the modification of the Belgian and German Treaties by 
the Colonial Office, as well as upon those referring to preferential 
arrangements between the Colonies themselves, and between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country. The despatches of the Marquis 
of Ripon, written a day or two before his retirement from office, in 
June 1895, did not, however, discourage the aspirations of the Colo- 
nies, and have not had the effect, as was possibly intended, of rele- 
gating the question tothe background. Indeed, thanks to the per- 
sistency of Sir Charles Tupper, to the interest aroused by The 
Stutist Competition, to the courageous manner in which the problem 
has been grasped by Mr. Chamberlain, and to the debates at the 
recent Congress of Chambers of Commerce in London, the Com- 
mercial Federation of the Empire now occupies a more prominent 
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position than ever before, even if it has not been brought quite 
within the region of practical politics. 

It is inevitable that the matter should be approached by the 
Coionies and by the United Kingdom from different points of 
view. It can, however, now be said with certainty that public 
opinion recognizes the necessity of closer commercial relations 
between the different parts of the Empire. This was especially 
emphasized during the debates at the recent Commercial Congress, 
and found expression in the resolution passed unanimously, and 
amid enthusiastic cheers. The resolution is by no means so colour- 
less as many people seem to imagine. It defines two propositions 
—(a) that the establishment of closer commercial relations between 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies and Dependencies is an 
object which deserves and demands prompt and careful consideration, 
and (b) that an Imperial Conference should be called together, if the 
Colonies, or some of them, make the suggestion, for the purpose of 
formulating a practical plan. No meeting representing 200 Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Empire would have been able to pass 
such a resolution unanimously a few years ago. Another evidence 
of the great advance made in public opinion is to be found in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s bold proposals. Not very long ago the possibility of 
a statesman of Mr. Chamberlain’s prominence, sagacity, and ex- 
perience suggesting an Imperial Zollverein, or in other words Free 
Trade within the Empire and discrimination against foreign imports, 
would have been scouted. Mr. Sydney Buxton, the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies in the late Administration, also stated, in effect, 
on the same occasion, that, Free Trader as he is, partly responsible. 
perhaps, for the discouraging despatches of Lord Ripon before 
mentioned, he would not be opposed to the reimposition of certain 
duties which in the past were taken off, if it tended to secure freer 
trade within the Empire. Indeed, the burden of the speeches of 
Free Traders at the Congress appeared to be that the Colonies are 
giving too little and asking too much; and, reading between the 
lines, it is evident that if an arrangement were proposed in the 
nature of a “ good bargain” for Great Britain, Free Trade doctrines 
would not be allowed to stand in the way. 

It will be apparent after even a casual examination of what has 
transpired recently, that, after all, there is no great divergence of 
opinion between the Colonies and the Mother Country as to the 
lines upon which Commercial Federation may be brought about. 
They mutually want closer commercial relations, and are prepared to 
grant better treatment to British than to external trade. It is largely 
a question of degree. The Colonies are unable to adopt Free Trade, 
at present at any rate, and the United Kingdom is not likely to 
adopt the Colonial policy; but Mr. Chamberlain in his recent speech 
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stated, “ Of course the details of such a scheme would require most 
careful examination. There might have to be exceptions made to 
the principle.” These two sentences indicate that the proposed Zoll- 
verein is put forward as a basis for discussion, and that if it could 
not be adopted, in its entirety, by the Colonies or by the Mother 
Country, the door would not be closed to further negotiations. 
There must be sacrifices on both sides, there must be “ give and 
take,” and an arrangement in the nature of a compromise seems 
both feasible and practicable. What the Colonists want is prefer- 
ential treatment in Great Britain in the twenty or thirty articles in 
the export of which they are interested. There are about 220 
items of imports in the Board of Trade Returns, but it would be of 
no advantage to the Colonies to receive any benefit over the 
foreigner in regard to articles they do not produce. A much more 
moderate scheme than that of a Zollverein would content them as a 
commencement, and it would only require a slight rearrangement 
of the existing tariff, with small duties on certain foreign imports, 
similar imports from the Colonies to remain duty free. This 
proposal, at any rate, would not involve the turning topsy-turvy 
of the fiscal system of the United Kingdom. Im fact, all that 
would be necessary to satisfy the Colonies would probably be the 
taxation of about one-fourth, at the outside, of the present imports 
into the United Kingdom, instead of the taxation of more than 
three-fourths which the proposition for Free Trade within the 
Empire would necessitate. The adoption of a scheme on the lines 
mentioned, in the United Kingdom, might involve an additional 
revenue to the extent of about three millions per annum. But by 
taking off the duties, or part of them, now levied on Colonial 
imports of tea, coffee, and cocoa, not only would the prices of these 
staple commodities be reduced, but the scheme could either be 
made to balance, or to leave a comparatively small debit balance, in 
view of the provision of a fund for defence purposes. 

Statistics show that the import trade of the Colonies and India 
is equal to, if not greater than, the volume of the foreign imports 
in the United Kingdom, the taxation of which would form a part 
of any Imperial preferential agreement. Judging by the resolu- 
tions of the Ottawa Conference the Colonies would be prepared to 
give a substantial advantage to British, over foreign imports in 
their markets; and probably a similar concession would be possible 
on the part of India, in return for like privileges in the United 
Kingdom. An arrangement of the kind would enable the United 
Kingdom to retain its hold upon the trade of the Colonies and India, 
which may be in danger if the present system continues, especially 
in view of the activity displayed by the various countries of Europe 
to secure a portion of the trade of the Colonies. But it is very 
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doubtful if the Colonies would be able, at present, to grant Free 
Trade to British imports. A large proportion of their revenue 
is derived from customs. Most of it is obtained from the taxatiom 
of British imports. Even if the system were changed, the foreign 
trade is too small—about one-sixth of the whole—to admit of the 
deficiency being made up on such imports. Besides, the Colonies. 
are not accustomed to direct taxation, with its inconveniences, and 
if it is ever to be adopted, it must be done very gradually. Then, 
again, while direct taxation may be all very well in thickly in- 
habited countries, it is not so easy to collect in sparsely inhabited. 
countries of large areas, a description which applies to many of the 
Colonies, and the taxes would frequently cost more to collect than 
they would realize. 

Of course there are obstructions in the path that leads to com- 
mercial federation. ‘There is the opposition of those who consider 
that the proposition involves a departure from Free Trade prin- 
ciples. ‘They fear an increase in the price of raw materials, and in 
the articles of food upon which it is proposed to place small taxes 
when coming from foreign countries. But can it be argued that 
a moderate duty, not exceeding say 5 per cent. in favour of our 
Colonies, would do violence to the doctrines of Free Trade, or that 
it could be called Protection? A large quantity of the same classes. 
of products would continue to come in duty free from the Colonies,and 
there would be great competition between the foreign and Colonial 
imports and the similar commodities raised in the United Kingdom. 
In those circumstances, any increase in prices to the extent of the- 
duty is extremely unlikely. ‘lhe duty free articles and the home pro- 
ducts would regulate the markets. Wholesale prices already vary 
to a much greater extent than would be probable under a scheme: 
of the kind, without making any appreciable difference in the retail. 
prices. 

It is also contended that customs duties are paid by the con- 
sumers, that prices are increased not only to that extent, but 
by 25 per cent. in addition, as an indirect result of the policy, 
and that the values of commodities raised at home are enhanced in 
nearly the same proportion. This may be so in theory, but not. 
in practice, and it is not borne out by experience in countries where- 
the policy prevails. In any case, however, it is surprising with 


what equanimity the people in almost every country in the world 
support their tariffs, and pay the extra taxation political economists. 
claim that it involves! It is also a favourite argument against any 
change in the fiscal policy of the United Kingdom that duties on 
imports tend to bring about a contraction of the export trade. 
This is not the experience of the Colonies, or, indeed, of foreign 
countries, whose export trade appears to be advancing at a much 
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more rapid rate than that of Great Britain. It cannot be urged 
either that the absence of import duties in England has tended in 
the last twenty years to bring about any great expansion in the 
foreign export trade. For the five years ending 1874, the average 
export of British and Irish produce, leaving out re-exports of 
Colonial and foreign produce, was £174,280,000 to foreign countries, 
and £60,445,000 to the Colonies and India. In the five years 
ending 1894, the averages were £155,830,000, and £78,521,000 
respectively. These figures serve also to illustrate the fact, gene- 
rally kept in the background, that the duties in the Colonies, which 
are much more moderate than those in foreign countries, have 
not tended to retard the growth of British exports within the 
Empire. It may be urged that although the money value of the 
foreign exports is smaller, the volume is greater. But the retort 
must be that such an argument would upset another pet theory, 
that duties on the imports serve to increase the price of com- 
modities in the countries which impose them and to restrict trade. 
Too much importance is attached to general statements about 
the extent and growth of British trade, and it is calculated to 
disguise the true state of affairs. The imports of the United 
Kingdom are generally put down at £400,000,000, and the exports 
at about £300,000,000, but the former includes about £60,000,000 
of goods that are simply imported for re-export, and the exports 
include also that amount of exports which cannot be termed 
British and Irish. It is not intended in any way to undervalue 
this transit trade, but simply to state the fact. And indeed it is 
not a trade that is likely to continue, in view of the extension of 
means of communication. Lord Ripon in his famous despatches 
wrote of it as a doomed trade. It cannot be denied that the value 
of our exports to foreign countries is falling off, largely owing to 
tariffs and to the local development of manufacturing industries, 
and that they are increasing to the Colonies and India. Attempts 
may be, and are, made to explain away its importance, but one 
cannot get away from the facts. ‘The Colonies are the best 
customers of the United Kingdom, especially when we consider 
how comparatively small are their populations ; and the Colonies 
are the only fields to which British shippers can look for any great 
expansion in the future. Would it not be a wise precaution, there- 
fore, to take steps to secure a favourable position in these markets 
for all time ? That is what the Colonies offer. Would it not be 
wise also to stimulate the development of the Colonies and their 
trade with the United Kingdom and encourage them to send us a 
larger quantity of raw materials and of food supplies than they do 
now? ‘That is what the Colonies ask from the United Kingdom. 
It would mean the increase of their population, the strengthening of 
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the Empire, and the provision of new markets for the manufactures of 
the United Kingdom. Are not these advantages worth the sacrifice, 
to the slight extent suggested, of some of our economic theories, 
which, however proud we may be of them, have not had all the re- 
sults expected from them? There is a tendency in some quarters 
to underrate the value and importance of the Colonial trade. The 
imports and exports of the Colonies and India now amount to nearly 
£400,000,000 per annum. In the Colonies, excluding India, the 
trade amounts to nearly £300,000,000 per annum. The total import 
and export trade of the United Kingdom is about £600,000,000, the 
exports being about £240,000,000. The exports of the Colonies in 
1893 were valued at about £148,000,000, or larger than those of 
I'rance, and about the same as those of Germany. It should be borne 
in mind that the trade of the Colonies and India is practically 
carried on by a white population of little more than 12,000,000. It 
is not a matter for surprise that in these circumstances, in 
view of the enormous development of the Colonies, the op- 
position to the Commercial Federation of the Empire should 
show signs of weakening. Viewed from an Imperial standpoint, 
the Colonies are, and have always been, bound to the Mother 
Country by a slender thread. If the results with which we are 
familiar have sprung from a union so unique and so novel, what 
might not be expected from a union of hearts and of material in- 
terests, a unity for commerce, a unity for defence, a unity which 
would give the different parts of the Empire a voice in all matters 
connected with its general well-being, and a unity in which they 
would feel more than they do now that they shared the responsi- 
bilities of the Empire te which they are proud to belong? 

The serious difficulty in the way of carrying out any scheme of 
preferential trade is found in the Belgian and German Treaties. 
Under these “ unlucky treaties,” as Lord Salisbury describes 
them, the United Kingdom and the Colonies receive most-favoured- 
nation treatment in matters of trade, and in regard to subjects. 
We extend similar advantages in return. In addition, the Colonies 
have been bound, without their consent, to give to Belgium and 
Germany any fiscal advantages they may extend to the Mother 
Country, and for that concession no adequate return is contained 
in the treaties. Canada has been pressing for the last sixteen 
years for their modification, by the omission of the two clauses 
which are objected to, but without result. It is true that their 
request was submitted in 1881 to the Governments concerned, 
but it was not strongly supported by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the day, and it is not surprising that, as the proposi- 
tion of Canada alone, it was not favourably received. The 
position of Her Majesty's Government in the matter has now 
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been strengthened by the action of the Ottawa Conference, and 
by the prominence that the question of closer commercial re- 
lations within the Empire has attained; and a further request 
for the modification of the treaties, if accompanied by a hint 
that refusal might lead to denunciation, would probably bring 
about the desired result. Belgium and Germany have much 
more to fear from the abrogation of the treaties than Great 
Britain or the Colonies. Their exports to the Empire are greater 
than British exports to them, and in the other matters dealt with 
in the conventions the advantages are on their side also. Both 
the Colonies and the Mother Country would still remain subject 
to the general most-favoured-nation clauses if the treaties were 
modified, and perhaps some other means might be found to 
induce Belgium and Germany to regard the question favour- 
ably, in view of our relations with them in the other parts 
of the world. Those who are not disposed to move in the matter 
claim that the treaties do not prevent preferential treatment 
between the Colonies themselves, and that they do not debar 
the United Kingdom from extending preferential treatment to the 
Colonies. But is it likely that the enforced discrimination against 
the Mother Country, which would inevitably result from closer com- 
mercial arrangements, among the Colonies under present circum- 
stances would be favourably regarded in the Colonies or in the 
United Kingdom? And is the suggestion a wise one to make to the 
Colonies? The extension of any concessions to the United Kingdom 
would involve similar privileges being granted to Belgium and Ger- 
many, and to all other countries with whom we have treaties. And, 
further, it is hardly probable that the United Kingdom would ex- 
tend preferential treatment to the Colonies without requiring a 
quid pro quo, which could not be given so long as the treaties re- 
mained in operation. Objection is raised in some quarters to opening 
the question of the modification of the treaties with Belgium and 
Germany before some workable scheme for inter-Imperial commerce 
is arranged. But the possibility of a satisfactory arrangement 
being arrived at appears to be greater at the present time than if 
the matter were postponed pending an agreement between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies. The treaties form a standing 
obstacle in the way of such an understanding, and until they are 
modified no great progress is likely to be made. 

Retaliation is an ugly word, but it seems to be feared by many 
persons who might otherwise be in favour of closer commercial 
arrangements between the Mother Country and the Colonies. 
They are afraid that the duties on English goods abroad would be 
still further increased. But have we not the most serious form 
of retaliation in force in most foreign countries that could 
42 * 
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well be devised? In return for the favourable treatment of 
imports in the United Kingdom, high taxes are levied on the ex- 
ports from Great Britain. Other nations are jealous of British 
trade. They know that it is the cause of England’s power and 
strength, and it is only natural that they should wish to build up 
their own manufactures. But the matter has another side. We 
buy of foreign goods much more than foreign countries purchase of 
British goods. Foreign countries would hardly jeopardize their 
large exports to Great Britain by increasing the duties on British 
exports. It would not be business, it would not pay. A customs 
arrangement between the different parts of the Empire would 
place the United Kingdom in a very different position to that 
it now occupies for dealing with the question of retaliation. It 
would be a powerful factor in the arrangement of better trade 
relations between the Empire and the rest of the world. We 
should no longer be in the position—not a pleasant one to contem- 
plate—described by Lord Salisbury not long ago. He stated :— 


“I observe that while A is very anxious to get a favour out of B, and B is 
anxious to get a favour of C, nobody cares two straws about getting the 
commercial favour of Great Britain. What is the reason of that? Is it that in 
this great battle Great Britain has stripped herself of the weapons by which the 
battle has to be fought? The weapon with which they all fight is admission to- 
their own market,—that is to say, A says to B, ‘Ii you will make your duties 
such that I can sell in your market, I will make my duties such that you can sell 
in my market.’ But we begin by saying ‘ We will levy no duties on anybody,’ 
and we declare that it would be contrary and disloyal to the glorious and sacred 
doctrine of Free Trade to levy any duty on anybody for the sake of what we can 
get by it. It may be noble, but it is not business.” 


It can hardly be believed that Mr. Chamberlain will have long 
to wait before he is asked to summon an Imperial Conference to: 
consider the question. There is no doubt as to the feasibility of 
closer commercial relations between the Colonies and the United 
Kingdom, if the matter is approached in a broad spirit of com- 
promise. Certain principles will have to be kept in mind in the 
negotiations if they are to bear fruit in the near future. The 
scheme must be simple, and it must be moderate in its incidence in 
the United Kingdom. It must upset as little as possible the Free 
Trade theories which prevail in the United Kingdom, and the fiscal 
system that has been in force for so many years. The same remark 
applies to the fiscal conditions in operation in the Colonies, and 
certainly no scheme will have any chance of acceptance in the 
Colonies which involves the giving up of any of the powers of self- 
government which they now possess. While any closer union be- 
tween the different parts of the HKmpire must inevitably be on a 
commercial basis; out of such an arrangement will surely grow 
an Imperial Council giving the Colonies a voice in Imperial 
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affairs, and, in all probability also, a fund for the better defence 
of the outlying portions of the Empire, although it may not 
take the form of a direct contribution to the navy. No more 
important subject is before the statesmen of the Empire at the 
present time, rnd as the late Mr. Stanhope wrote of the Colonial 
Conference in 1887: “ However modest the commencement may 
be, results will grow out of it affecting—in a degree it is at present 
difficult to appreciate—the interests of the Empire and of the 
civilized world.” It is impossible to over-rate the advantages that 
would be derived by the United Kingdom, and by the Colonies and 
dependencies, from the adoption of a scheme of Commercial Federa- 
tion. It would bring the Mother Country into closer union with 
the Colonies. By giving preferential treatment on a moderate 
scale to British trade, within the limits of the Empire, the bond of 
unity would be made material as well as sentimental. By such 
preference the doctrines of Free Trade that prevail in the United 
Kingdom need not be seriously endangered, and freer trade than at 
present would be possible within the Empire. The British manufac- 
turer would retain his pre-eminence in the rapidly increasing Colonial 
markets. Greater attention than ever would be directed to the 
Colonies. Emigration would flow to their shores, and the demand for 
British goods would be increased. The investment of capital in the 
Colonies would be stimulated, and their powers of production so en- 
hanced, that the United Kingdom would year by year depend less 
upon foreign sources for her food supplies and much of her raw 
material. And further, it would inevitably lead to the settlement of 
the question of the better defence of the Empire, and to the forma- 
tion of a great Imperial Council. The Colonies expect great things 
from Mr. Chamberlain, and it is not likely that they will be dis- 
appointed. His administration of the Colonial Office shows him to 
be an Imperialist in the highest sense of the word. It is evident 
that he realizes the immense heritage we possess in the Empire ; 
the importance of conserving its trade; the possibilities it offers 
for indefinite commercial expansion; and the desirability of the 
most intimate relations being maintained between the different 
parts of an Empire which has so much at stake. A fitting con- 
clusion for an article on this subject is found in the closing sen- 
tences of Lord Jersey’s report on the Ottawa Conference, every 
word of which Mr. Chamberlain has endorsed in his recent 
speeches. He wrote :— 


“«The suecess of commerce in any part of the Empire must have beneficial 
effects on this country. Iam impressed with the belief that the three proposals of 
the Ottawa Conference are sound, practical, and full of great Imperial advantages. 
Commerce cannot be based on sentiment alone, but it is possible to clear away the 
snags and obstacles which may divert its stream into new regions. The Mother 
Country is asked to help in keeping clear the channels between her Colonies find 
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herself, so that the flow of trade may be increased and the feeling of kinship un- 
interrupted. Never, perhaps, in our Empire’s history has such an opportunity 
presented itself. The ‘passionate sentiment’ of Canada, as Sir John Thompson 
so well described it, and the hopeful attachment of the growing Colonies of 
Australasia and the Cape, turn eagerly at this time to the Mother Country for 
some sign of her regard for their development. Their leading statesmen appre- 
ciate the value of the connection with Great Britain, and the bulk of their 
population is loyal. Itis within the power of Great Britain to settle the direction 
of their trade and the current of their sentiments for, it may be, generations. 
Such an opportunity may not soon recur, as the sands of time run down quickly. 
There is an impatience for action which would be tried by delay, and most sadly 
«lisappointed by indifference to the proposals which are now brought forward.” 


These remarks deserve to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested by those who are interested in the Commercial Federa- 
tion of the Empire, and especially by those who are inclined to 
oppose the grandad ideal of the closer unity of the British race which 
is now receiving the attention of British statesmen—both in the 
United Kingdom and in the Colonies. 


J. G. Co~mer. 
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THE SCIENCE OF CHANGE OF AIR, 


ALTHOUGH “ change of air” is one of the most generally recognized 
means of restoring lost health, very little is known as to the 
reasons why a temporary removal to a new district is frequently 
of such great benefit to invalids. No recognized treatise exists 
dealing either with the physiological effects of change of air—with 
the exception of certain works on climate as a means of treatment 
in phthisis and allied diseases—or with the causes and nature 
of the difference in the air of different localities which are subject 
to the same general climatic conditions. Neither, so far as I am 
aware, has any explanation been attempted of the remarkable fact 
that vagrant habits are more conducive to a robust state of health, 
both among men and beasts, than those habits of stay-at-home 
respectability which the precepts of civilization enjoin on most 
of us. 

It seems worth while, therefore, to discuss in a brief and popular 
manner certain aspects of the subject which are of interest to 
others besides the physician, and to offer a few suggestions in 
explanation of the phenomena which appear to be worth further 
notice. 

That progress has been made on the practical—as distinct 
from the purely scientific—side of the subject is made plain by 
the fact that most of the views and customs prevalent among 
physicians a hundred years ago have now been almost entirely 
discarded. Better methods of observation and a more exact 
habit of recording results of treatment—if not more enlightened 
theories on the physiological effects of change of air—have enabled 
us to take several considerable steps in the right direction. It 
seems odd enough to us in the present day that our great-great- 
grandfathers and their physicians considered sea-air to be pecu- 
liarly unwholesome, and spoke warningly of its dampness and 
chilling effects. In Dr. Johnson’s day chronic invalids flocked 
to inland towns such as Bath and Tunbridge Wells, and would 
have considered it a suicidal proceeding to have resorted to our 
modern coast watering-places such as Oban, Lowestoft, or Torquay. 
The air of mountainous regions was looked upon as raw and 
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trying for delicate lungs. In the olden time dwellings were 
scarcely ever built on an eminence except for purposes of defence, 
the more favourite sites being those in sheltered valleys. Most of 
our ancient mansions and farm-houses occupy damp and low- 
lying positions, such as no sane modern house builder would think 
of selecting. English literature tells the same story. From the 
time of Elizabeth to that of George the Third we find “fruitful 
vales” and “shady nooks” continually spoken of as the ideal places 
for human dwellings. Up to the time of the present generation 
consumptives were ordered to warm and damp regions such as the 
West Indies or Madeira, because it was thought that phthisis, 
“ the English disease,” resulted directly from the harshness of our 
climate. A very favourite last resort of the eighteenth century 
physician was to send a patient to visit the place of his birth, since 
it was thought that “ natal air” would be likely to prove peculiarly 
beneficial. This last theory, although somewhat ludicrous when 
viewed from our modern standpoint, strikes me as being something 
more than a mere piece of plausible empiricism. It shows that, 
in spite of their terrible faith in physic, the doctors of those days 
did not lose sight of the importance of vonforming to Nature’s 
prograinme. 

Although the beneficial effect of sea voyages was to some extent 
recognised, it is easy to understand that the ships of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, damp and stuffy below, and 
provisioned with salt junk and hard biscuits, scarcely gave a 
broken-down invalid a fair chance of deriving any great amount 
of good from a change of air taken under such conditions. 

Generally speaking, we now consider that sea and mountain air 
owes its virtue to its freedom from organic impurities. Probably it 
is this quality, more than any other, which gives it its reviving 
etfect on those who have been living in the clogged and polluted 
atmosphere of large towns. Yet purity of the atmosphere per se 
is no preventative of those very ailments which bring the majority 
of patients to seaside watering-places and highland sanatoriums. 
If any invalid who has thus sought relief were to take careful 
note of the natives of his favourite health resort, he would pro- 
bably be disquieted to find that pale sickly children and ailing 
adults were by no means uncommon. Patients with weak lungs 
are often sent to winter in Devon and Cornwall, although the 
mortality from pulmonary diseases among the permanent re- 
sidents of these favoured counties is not a whit less than among 
the dwellers in the midlands and the north. Yet the undoubted 
fact remains to be accounted for that such migrants to warmer 
climes almost always derive marked benefit from the change. 

When the late John Addington Symonds first went to live in 
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the searching and rarified atmosphere of the Engadine, not a few 
of his friends thought that he was making a fatal mistake, and 
that he would certainly increase the tendency to phthisis which 
compelled him to leave England. But since then opinion has so 
veered round that this Alpine Valley has become one of the most . 
orthodox places of refuge for consumptive patients. Latterly 
certain dry and elevated parts of South Africa and Australia have 
surpassed it in public favour, because it has been found in many 
cases that the safety of the patient depends upon his remaining 
permanently away from the bitter winds of Britain; and the 
colonies offer greater advantages in the way of occupation than do 
the Alpine regions of Europe. 

It is by no means easy to indicate all the reasons why the 
air of health resorts such as these proves so beneficial in cases 
of weakness of the lungs. As we have seen, it is not a question 
of temperature, as our ancestors imagined ; and although dryness 
may have something to do with it, we find that our parching 
east winds are peculiarly trying to sufferers from chest complaints. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the extreme purity of the 
air in these regions is an important factor in aiding recovery. 
Consumption, like all other diseases in which micro-organisms 
are the chief agents of mischief, is, according to the latest 
medical philesophy, a strife between the constitutional garrison 
consisting mainly of phagocytes, or white blood corpuscles, and 
the invading hordes of the enemy. The various characteristic 
symptoms which arise in the course of such a malady are so 
many phases of the combat. Many physicians hold the view 
that the rash on the skin in such diseases as scarlet fever and 
measles results from the fact that the skin, as an excretory 
organ as well as the chief frontier line of the body, is a highly 
important strategic point, and therefore attracts the combatants 
of both armies. In the near neighbourhood of each tiny coiled 
sweat-gland a deadly strife goes on between the phagocytes and 
their microscopic antagonists, and the result is a certain amount 
of redness and irritation of the surrounding tissues. As a rule, 
the defence and attack are so conducted that the war is prolonged 
for days or weeks, during which time the forces on each side are 
nicely balanced. If the invaders can be kept in check in this 
manner the disease soon wears itself out, for the nicro-organisms 
cannot stand a long siege, owing to the readiness with which they 
exhaust the provisions around them. There is also good reason 
for believing that these living poisons provide their own antidotes, 
for it is found that in places where they have lived a new material 
has been developed (probably a waste product excreted by the 
bacteria themselves) which is inimical to their continued ex- 
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istence. It seldom happens that the human fortress is carried 
by assault at the first onset; although in some cases of cholera, 
pneumonia, and in fact nearly all kinds of diseases caused by 
micro-organisms, such a rapid and fatal termination of an attack 
may take place within a very short time of the first invasion. 

An infinitely more frequent result of an attempt on the part of 
such foes, fortunately for the human race, is a decisive victory of 
the defenders, before ever the besieging hosts have won a foothold 
on the ramparts. When we are in robust health, and in conse- 
quence our phagocytes are in good fighting trim, we often escape 
contracting infectious diseases, although exposed to specific con- 
tagion. The germs may reach us in thousands, but not one is 
allowed to pass the stout cordon of our guards. During the long 
and often dubious struggle which follows an inroad through a 
breach of the outer defences, it is easy to see that there may be 
many circumstances in the conditions of the patient which will tell 
in favour of one or other of the opposing forces. If he be well nursed 
and have proper medical care the ultimate victory of the loyal 
militant corpuscles is rendered more certain. But should the 
defence be hampered by adverse conditions, such as the absence of 
proper medicines and food, or should strong reinforcements of the 
enemy arrive at a critical stage of the fray, defeat and death may be 
the consequence. 

Now in the air of this thickly populated country it has been 
abundantly demonstrated that living organisms and disease germs 
literally swarm. Not only are they set afloat in countless myriads 
from their breeding places (generally some living fellow-creature), 
but the humidity and temperature of our atmosphere serves to 
maintain them for some time in a lively condition and possibly to 
enable them to increase. It is not unlikely that many readers of 
this article will actually inhale scores of the bacillus tuberculosis 
while they are perusing it! Still, there is no great cause for alarm. 
Our bodily defenders are quite as capable, under ordinary circum- 
stances, of effectually disposing of these gentry as the London 
police are of dealing with a few roughs. But, unfortunately, the 
actual sufferer from consumption is in quite another plight. In 
his case the battle is already raging within the gates, and the 
gallant body-guard of phagocytes is sorely handicapped by the con- 
tinual arrival of fresh squadrons of the enemy. Imagine a Blucher 
marching up at every breath! However well the garrison might 
be able to hold its own under other conditions, this constant intro- 
duction of new invaders must tell terribly against a favourable 
issue. It is plain, therefore, that if we can lessen or abolish the 
influx of reinforcements the loyal phalanx of phagocytes will have 
a much better chance of conquering and expelling the foe. One 
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way of bringing this about is the removal of the patient to a climate 
where the physical wear and tear is somewhat lessened, and where: 
the atmosphere is not only normally free from disease germs, but is. 
inimical to their existence outside the body. 

All this is fairly comprehensible; but it is evidently not the 
whole story. There are contiguous regions in South Africa where- 
the air is equally pure, according to physical tests, and yet 
one proves favourable to consumptive patients and the other 
rather the reverse. We have often to await the actual experience 
of invalids of this class on the spot before we can judge whether a 
district is likely to prove generally valuable as a health resort, in 
spite of the promising character of its climatic conditions. Not 
unfrequently also it is found that an invalid improves rapidly on first 
arriving at a new place, and then ceases to make progress. In such 
cases recovery is often completed by his moving on to another 
region; and at times repeated migrations have been found neces- 
sary. 

This brings us back to the evident fact that there is a peculiar 
virtue in mere change. It seems to give a fillip to the whole 
system, and especially to increase the recuperative power. The 
persistent languor and debility following an exhausting illness 
such as an attack of influenza or whooping-cough will often dis- 
appear like magic under the influence of a change of abode. Nor 
is it essential that the patient should go to the seaside, or to some 
spot of acknowledged salubrity. Often the mere removal from 
one part of a town to another will result in an immediate and 
manifest improvement. I know of an instance in which a gentle- 
man, a sufferer from asthma and bronchitis, whose home was in a 
healthy part of Surrey, obtained very great relief by a short. resi- 
dence among the slums of Seven Dials. Children seem especially 
benefited by a change of air; so much so that it is often found 
advisable to remove them even during a severe illness. In two 
cases which occur to me in which such a course was adopted, the 
little patients liad been given up by their medical attendant be- 
cause they had reached that fatal stage of exhaustion so dreaded 
by the physician, when all rallying power has ebbed away, and 
there is no more response to remedial measures. Although it 
seemed doubtful in both cases whether the children would even 
survive the journey, an instant improvement took place as soon 
as the removal was accomplished, and in each case complete re- 
covery followed. Both of these children came from homes where 
every comfort was provided, and from neighbourhoods considered 
healthy. 

I have little doubt that the marvellous vitality of gipsy urchins. 
whom one sees running about clad in an irreducible minimum of 
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raiment in damp and wintry weather, and who are nevertheless as 
hardy and jolly as young colts, is attributable in a great degree to 
their constant roving habits. It is well known that wild beasts in 
travelling menageries, in spite of the rough and limited accommo- 
dation which they have to put up with, are more healthy and live 
longer than those which have all the care which science and money 
can provide in the Zoological Gardens. Among the first elephants 
to breed in captivity were those in Barnum’s travelling show, and 
this almost unprecedented event asserts in the most positive 
manner that the circumstances under which the animals lived 
were more conducive to their general well-being than those of the 
elephants in Regent’s Park, or even in the Government establish- 
ments in India. Race-horses, it is said, are more likely to become 
“stale,” and to deteriorate in condition when they are kept in one 
place than when they are travelling about to different race-meet- 
ings. Not a few owners of dray horses in London, such as railway 
carriers, brewers, &c., find it answer their purpose to have a farm 
in the country, to which the horses are sent for a change when 
they show signs of failing health. I have seen young Irish cattle 
which arrived in “ store condition ” at an English farm improve so 
rapidly that they outstripped the beasts of the same age which 
had been bred on the spot, although the latter were in every way 
of superior quality from a grazier’s point of view. 

When we consider how unstable a substance air is, and that on 
at least six days out of every seven it is continually moving from 
place to place at the rate of several miles an hour, the difference 
of character in the atmosphere at neighbouring spots, and the 
constant qualities it maintains at different times in the same 
locality, are very difficult to explain. One can understand that at 
different altitudes certain respiratory properties of the air, depend- 
ing on the density of the various strata, will vary with barometric 
pressure, and that these qualities will remain fairly constant in 
any one situation. But how are we to explain the fact that in the 
case of two coast towns only a few miles apart, and both situated 
at the same general height above the sea, one should have a 
“ bracing ” and the other a “ relaxing” climate ? What could have 
been the special virtue of the air of Seven Dials which so benefited 
the asthmatic gentleman already mentioned? To an ordinary 
observer it only differs from that of the rest of London in having 
2 peculiar odour of bird fanciers’ and dog fanciers’ shops, and of 
superlatively rank fried fish. 

All attempts of chemists to accormt for these minute aerial 
differences, which, nevertheless, have so weighty an influence on 
the bodily health, have hitherto been futile. The chemical 
composition of air, as far as gaseous inorganie matter is concerned, 
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varies in an extremely slight degree in different localities. Out of 
doors the proportions of nitrogen, oxygen, and argon remain 
practically constant in all regions; and carbonic acid varies only 
to the extent of one part in a thousand even when we compare 
such extremes as the air on a Swiss mountain top and that in the 
most densely populated cities. The popular notion that sea air 
owes its vivifying effects to ozone is not sanctioned by science ; 
for although a certain amount of that much- vaunted gas is 
generally present in the air of sea-side places, its action for good 
on the human frame is more than doubtful. On the whole, too 
much has been made by writers on Hygiene of the deleterious 
effect of carbonic acid ; for as long as this gas remains pure, and is. 
unassociated with the deadly carbonic oxide or “ choke damp,” it 
does not seem to produce anything like the serious effects which 
were at one time supposed to follow from breathing it. Only when 
it is present in such large quantities as to displace the indis- 
pensable amount of oxygen does it endanger life. Men who work 
in the lead-mines of North Yorkshire and Durham not unfre- 
quently have to be content with an atmosphere in which a candle 
will scarcely burn, and yet they do not sutter appreciably in health, 
although, of course, no great amount of exertion is possible while 
breathing under such conditions. 

It is now generally recognized that the injurious effects of over- 
crowded rooms, in which ventilation is deficient, is attributable, 
not so much to any excess of carbonic acid or diminution of 
oxygen as to certain poisonous organic substances exhaled from 
the lungs and bodies of the persons present. 

Concerning the effect of the innumerable living micro-organisms 
other than those which are the specific causes of disease we know 
very little. Probably their influence, whether for good or evil, is 
of no great moment; unless, that is, they are accountable for 
some of the mysterious differences in the quality of the air which 
we cannot explain, yet which so profoundly influence our health 
and spirits. 

Such evidence as we have would seem to indicate that the 
character of the air in most localities is affected in some subtle 
way by emanations from the soil, from vegetation, and from other 
animate and inanimate objects; and that this influence soon ceases 
when the aerial molecules are wafted away from the spot where it 
originated. What the nature of the evanescent material may be 
we are not yet in a position to say, but in most eases it is probably 
organic. Our delicate sense of smell tells us how full the atmos- 
phere is of extremely attenuated organic matter. Each room, each 
house, each district, has its distinctive odour, which we are con- 
tinually recognizing again after months or years of absence, and for 
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which it is often impossible to account. How infinitely minute 
such odoriferous particles may be has been shown by the familiar 
experiment with a piece of musk. A small portion of this sub- 
stance has been known to scent the air of a room for many months 
without undergoing any appreciable diminution in weight. Nothing 
seems more likely than that there may be a great number of sub- 
stances which thus gradually evaporate and impregnate the air 
without our olfactory apparatus becoming in any way cognizant of 
them. Considering the well-known depressing or exhilarating effect 
of many substances (chiefly carbon compounds) which are intro- 
‘duced into the lungs in a vaporized or finely divided state, I am 
inclined to think that the invisible air-borne matters which may 
so affect us for good or the reverse are chiefly organic in their 
origin. 

But even if these hypotheses were proved correct, we should yet 
have to explain the physiological side of the question. The rea- 
sons why mere change has such a stimulating effect on the vital 
forces must be sought within the body itself. Where the relative 
purity of the atmosphere in two localities is the same the effect 
of change of air may be of the nature of a stimulus to the pul- 
monary excretory apparatus, so that the system is freed from effete 
and poisonous material which would otherwise remain and prove 
detrimental to health. If so it would be comparable to a change 
of diet, which often stimulates the excretory functions of the ali- 
mentary canal, or to one of the numerous drugs wherewith we aid 
such operations in various parts of the system. And just as one 
agent of the latter kind is liable to lose its effect. if long continued, 
so the air to which we have become accustomed may cease to pro- 
voke efficient function in the lungs. In fact, when the effect of a 
change of air is compared with the action of certain medicines, 
many points of resemblance become apparent. In the case of both, 
the good results hoped for often reveal themselves only after a cer- 
tain amount of discomfort and constitutional disturbance. Per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy is also an important factor in both cases. Just 
as there are persons who cannot take quinine, but who find that 
one of the other alkaloids of cinchona, almost precisely similar, 
very beneficial, so there are individuals who find that the 
air of some well-known health resort is “too strong” or “too relax- 
ing,” although another place a few miles distant may suit them in 
every respect. I do not wish to suggest that there is any close 
parallelism between the action of drugs and the action of fresh air, 
and merely mention the foregoing points of resemblance for pur- 
poses of illustration. 

Enough has now been said to show that, recondite as are the 
problems concerning local variations in the chemical and respira- 
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tory qualities of the atmosphere, those which are involved in the 
physiological effects of a change of air are even more obscure. 
Differences which are otherwise absolutely inappreciable may 
prove a matter of life or death to the stricken invalid who flees 
for refuge to some place away from home in the hope that a change 
of air will lengthen his days. The human body is, after all, an in- 
finitely more delicate testing apparatus than any possessed by the 
analyst or the meteorologist. We are reminded of the marvellous 
faculties possessed by many birds and animals (notably the apes on 
the Rock of Gibraltar), which, by their actions, show that they are 
aware of the approach of a change of weather before the barometer 
or the wind-vane give the least sign of warning. 

There are, however, certain biological laws which may help us to 
understand, to some extent, why a change of air is so conducive to 
the maintenance or the recovery of health. We have learned, since 
Darwin’s great discovery, to seek for the explanation of widely dis- 
tributed vital phenomena in the distant past rather than in the 
present. For just as the visible framework of the modern inhabi- 
tants of the earth is the work of vast epochs, so the complex func- 
tions, habits, and susceptibilities, which puzzle latter-day physiolo- 
gists, had their origin in the life-habits of ancestors which flourished 
in ages infinitely remote. 

Let us see if what we know concerning the evolution of the 
human race will aid us in unravelling the present problem. 

Without going back to any pre-human being for evidence we 
shall, I think, tind some suggestive facts in the conditions of exis- 
tence of our primitive ancestors. The discoveries of archzologists 
have abundantly proved that civilization, and all the customs and 
traditions which have followed in its train, are mere modern inno- 
vations, and occupy but a very small portion of the long history 
of the human race. The epoch during which man was a savage 
hunter with no fixed place of abode was so incalculably longer than 
the most extended estimate of historic time that it is impossible to 
ignore the influence of such a state of existence upon human 
nature as we find it to-day. That early man was a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, like all modern savages who get a precarious 
livelihood by hunting, is abundantly proved. With the change o 
the seasons, or as game became scarce in the vicinity of his cave 
dwelling, he was compelled to migrate from place to place, in 
search, not of change of air, but of bare sustenance. That such 
habits, prevalent through so long a period, would be likely to leave 
a lasting impress on every cell and fibre of the human frame is 
more than probable. And if these were the prevailing conditions 
of environment during the manufacture, so to speak, of our physi- 
cal constitution, it seems reasonable to infer that somewhat similar 
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conditions would be those most favourable to the smooth working 
of the bodily machinery in modern times. It was found that the 
unfortunate natives of Tasmania, bred among the hills and woods, 
perished rapidly when removed to a totally different environment 
on Flinders Island; and the dwarfs which Stanley discovered in 
the dense and gloomy forests of the Aruwhimi only lived a short 
time if forced to dwell in amore open and sunny region. If, there- 
fore,a race of nomads, to whom vagrant habits had become a 
second nature, were compelled to live permanently in one spot, one 
would expect that some evil consequences would ensue, and that 
these would be especially liable to show themselves when the 
general vitality had been lowered by disease. And, conversely, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that a renewal of the conditions to 
which the constitution of man was originally adapted would con- 
tribute to the recovery a normal state of health. 

As was remarked above, a change of air seems to benefit many 
wnimals as well as man, and this seems to be especially true of 
those beasts which are great roamers when in a state of freedom. 
Probably we have inherited such a tendency from our own arbo- 
real ancestors, and, if so, vagrancy is even more deeply rooted in 
our nature than we have hitherto supposed. 

Man has only become a dweller in permanent abodes since he 
took to agriculture, and had to “stay by the stuff” to ensure the 
safety of his harvest. The primitive herdsman was almost as 
much a vagabond through necessity as was his ruder predecessor 
who lived by the chase. Most men of the present age have the 
wandering instinct still strongly developed; and this, like the 
innate passion for field sports, asserts in the strongest manner 
that our minds and bodies are still linked inseparably with that 
dim and boundless Past, when the flint-axe was the high-water 
mark of human invention, and when every new moon brought “a 
change of air.” 


Louis Rostnson. 
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GrocrAPHY and the French-Canadian element in our population 
unite in forbidding Canadians to dream of becoming a nation; the 
Union of Canada with Great Britain means for the former com- 
mercial atrophy, and for the latter political weakness to the point 
of national peril; Canada and Australia will give no assistance to 
Britain in the hour of danger; and “that mysterious unity called 
the British Empire” is a myth, these doctrines are so surely 
believed by Dr. Goldwin Smith that he is never wearied with 
impressing them on the English-speaking world, in season and out 
of season. As he has lived for many years in Canada and is known 
to be Unionist to the core, it is not wonderful that his testimony, 
or rather testifying, has weight with influential persons in the 
Mother Country. But Canadians generally, while still respecting 
him asa benevolent and a literary personage, know that he is the 
victim of preconceptions, and so blind to the outstanding facts of 
their past and present that his testimony is as worthless as his con- 
clusions. No one, however, has written so voluminously about 
Canada in the organs which are supposed to represent or influence 
British opinion. He has abundance of leisure and literary skill, so 
far as the art of putting things is concerned. Few Canadians are 
similarly endowed ; and even if they were, they would be unknown 
to British editors and little likely to be asked for contributions. 
Consequently, the British public hears only one side, and what is 
set before it contains scarce a morsel of bread to an intolerable 
quantity of sack. If may therefore not be amiss to make a brief 
statement of the case from the Canadian point of view. At least, 
the other side should be heard. 

Last century England lost her American colonies simply because 
her intelligent classes did not understand the temper, aims, and 
character of the colonists. She lost much more. Dragons’ teeth 
were sown that have borne a plentiful crop for a century and a 
quarter. Alienation took the place of alliance, and persistent sus- 
picion the place of the old loyal feelings. In every crisis since then, 
the Republic has acted as if she had a right to consider herself what 
The New York Sun says she is—* the hereditary foe” of the Mother 
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Country, “whose ruin they should survey with undisguised delight.” 
The loss was not only on the one side. The States lost as much as 
Britain, perhaps more. The continuity of their national life was 
broken ; lower ideals becaine increasingly predominant in all regions 
of public activity ; a feverish emotional spirit took the place of that 
self-restraint, without which no man or nation can be great. And 
it is still a matter of doubt whether the unity of the race, with a 
common citizenship, on which much of the world’s welfare depends, 
can ever again be secured. So much for the evil results of igno- 
rance in the past. Strange, too, that there should have been such 
dense ignorance and misunderstanding. If Englishmen had but 
realized that “ Yankee” was only a French-Indian name for “ Eng- 
lish”; that the people of Massachussetts and Virginia were simply 
Englishmen, who had fled from royal or clerical or Puritan tyranny 
because they loved liberty, Englishmenalittle more determined, even 
than their fathers had been, to assert individual rights, and a little 
more inclined to be obstinate in contending for constitutional rights, 
owing to the atmosphere and the rough training of a new world, 
difficulties that arose would soon have disappeared. Peaceful 
separation might have come as a matter of temporary expediency, 
but the moral union of the two branches of our race would have 
been preserved. 

It was not to be. The people who lived at home at ease had for- 
gotten their own heroic past. They did not see that the colonists 

| were standing on one of those fundamental principles that belong 
) to the innermost nerve and fibre of our beings. “It be against the 
right of Englishmen to be taxed but by their representatives,” 
Alexander Spotswood, of Virginia, had on a former occasion 
affirmed, as bluntly as if he had never been a Royal Governor. 
George Washington took his stand on precisely tho saine ground. 
“We are contending for a principle,” he said; and statesmen 
should have known that Britons have always fought, and, let us 
hope, always will fight, as resolutely for a principle as other races 
for bread. “As Englishmen,” Washington wrote in 1774, “we 
could not be deprived of an essential part of our Constitution.” 
: Hampden had taken the same stand in the previous century. 

This memorable lesson, that in grave national affairs ignorance 
is almost criminal, should never be forgotten by politicians 
who aspire to Cabinet rank. For ignorance is still the enemy: 
ignorance in the Mother Country of the deepest feelings of 
the self-governing Colonies, and ignorance among Colonists of 
the real heart of England. To fight against it is a duty in- 
cumbent on all of us, and it is a never-ending battle that has 
to be fought. In this campaign there can be no periods of 
truce. Every victory is a summons to a new conflict; for the 
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ignorant exceed the enlightened in number, and, what it worse, 
they are always ready for action. Sinister influences, too, are at 
work on the wrong side ; and worse than all is the false light that 
seems to come from heaven, because it comes from a man 
whose ability and good intentions can hardly be questioned. In 
saying this I have in my mind Canada and Professor Goldwin 
Smith. Long ago he left England for the United States; but soon 
after took up his residence in Toronto, where he received a most 
cordial welcome. Popular sentiment was flattered by the open 
preference for life in Canada shown by a great English scholar; 
while reflecting men felt that he would interpret us aright to the 
reading people at home, and would contribute to our own current 
literature that element of criticism required most of all in raw de- 
mocratic communities which are apt to see little beyond their im- 
mediate horizon. He might have been a potent factor for goo, 
for “young Canada” longed for a leader. Had he set himself 
patiently to work to study our historical development, his wide 
knowledge and quick insight would have soon led him to divine 
the forces which have determined and will continue to determine 
our course. But, from the outset, he assumed to teach with the 
dogmatism of a god.* Not only had he formed his conclusions 
before coming to Canada, which, of course, rendered further study 
unnecessary, but—in spite of his nervous energy, a force, by-the- 
bye, not to be mistaken for the power of continuous work—he has 
always shrank from the drudgery of that close personal examination 
of innumerable details which, when combined with the philosophic 
and imaginative temperament, makes the historian. <A cynicism 
which is partly natural and partly cultivated, accentuated the 
detects of his Oxford training, and rendered him incapable of sym- 
pathizing with popular feeling. Nowhere is that John Bullism, 
which was expressed in Dr. Johnson’s serene conclusion, “ It seems 
to me that all foreigners are fools,” so securely entrenched as in 
Oxford. There, too, we find that “condescension towards for- 
eigners,” which Mr. Lowell has marked, united with an ignorance 
of affairs, and of that part of the world summed up in the one word, 
“abroad,” which is at times appalling. The late accomplished 
Master of Balliol, for instance, was never able to get it out of his 
head that a friend of mine, a graduate of the University of Toronto, 
who subsequently spent four years in Balliol, had come from New- 

* True, the sources of early Canadian history were not accessible at Toronto, 
as all that were there had been burned when the United States forces got tem- 
porary possession of the little capital in 1813,—a fact, it may be mentioned, 
which, like their burning of our former capital, Niagara, is not dwelt on with 
so much fervour by American authorities as the subsequent reprisal, the burning 


of Washington by the British troops,—but it is doubtful whether Dr. Smith 
would have taken the trouble to study archives had they been within his reach. 
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foundland. “So, you have determined to return to Newfound- 
land!” was his persistent greeting to the Canadian. Another of 
my friends, who had been on duty in Hong Kong for some years, 
was asked by a distinguished scholar on his return how he had 
“managed to live under Chinese law”! Recently, a letter of 
enquiry, from the Secretary of a Royal Commission, was addressed 
‘ another Oxford authority—* Kingston, 
Ontario, US.A.”! Dr. Goldwin Smith is well acquainted with 
this crass ignorance, and has himself given some curious instances 
of it, over which he is wont to make merry, all unconscious that he 
himself is possessed of the very limitations and the very spirit 
which make it possible. For all that he knows of the deeper feel- 
ings and convictions of Canadians, he might have lived for the 
last twenty or thirty years in an English cathedral close ; and he 
is therefore continually rasping the thin-skinned among them by 
oracular declarations which would be considered insulting were they 
not ascribed to dyspepsia or disappointment. Yet he is about the 
only writer on Canadian topics who ever reaches the British poli- 
tician ! 

Two or three comparatively recent specimens may be given. In 
his Canada and the Canadian Question (p. 271), he says: “If 
England ever has occasion to call on her children in Canada for a 
real sacrifice, she may chance to repeat the experience of King 
Lear.” The sacrifice which he thinks we should make is that of our 
body and soul; and since Canada will not offer these she must be 
a Regan or Goneril. “United to the States, Canadians would 
render to the Mother Country the best of all services and the only 
service in their power, by neutralizing the votes of her enemies.” 

. . “Since there is no wickedness which may not possibly be 
committed by demagogism pandering to Irish hatred,” we are to 
try and stop the possible wickedness of others by ourselves be- 
coming false to all that we have hitherto been and done and pro- 
fessed ! 

More recently, writing in The Contemporary Review for January, 
1895, concerning the Inter-Colonial Conference which had met in 
Ottawa, and which seemed to thoughtful observers the most signifi- 
cant object-lesson yet given to the world of the feelings and aims 
of the self-governing Colonies, he calmly asserts that “morally 
speaking we may take it as pretty well settled that the Colonies 
will not contribute to the defence of the Empire”! The delegates 
had met to discuss specific and specified questions, and because they 
did the work given them to do, and not other work which, in 
his opinion, they should have done, he coolly draws an inference 
unwarranted, odious, and so well calculated to inspire distrust of 
the great Colonies in the minds of people at home, that we may be 
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pardoned for saying that that must have been the intent of his 
words. 

Still more recently, in The Suturduy Review of 22nd February 
last, he says:—* At the urgent call of their military advisers, 
Americans are going to vote $60,000,000 for coast defences. Of 
this expenditure, the menacing presence of England is the sole 
cause. England has carried a road, avowedly military, all along the 
northern frontier of the United States, connecting her with the 
naval station at Esquimalt.” There is more of the same, to which 
one would think that no answer except “ Fudge!” should be given, 
were it not for the fact that The Contemporary and The Saturday 
Review are not supposed to print mere nonsense. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway had no more to do with the recent war scare in the 
States and with the cry to arm than had railways in China or at the 
Cape. How England's presence can be “ menacing,” when she has 
not a soldier, a fort, or a gunboat along the four thousand miles of 
frontier between Halifax and Esquimalt, is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary mortals. But England, it seems, has built the 
railway. She has done no such thing. She has not contributed 
“one brass farthing” to construct the Canadian Pacific. Canada 
built it, and never before in history did a people so weak, numeri- 
cally and financially, undertake a public work of such magnitude. 
It was necessary to our national existence. It is the symbol as 
well as the material bond of our national unity. Therefore, 
it had to be built. Of course, the shareholders hope that the 
[inperial Government may find it useful, the more frequently the 
better, for the transportation of stores, reliefs, munitions, and 
nen, because the Imperial Government is good pay. The American 
Government has used the Union, Central, and other Pacific roads, 
and probably would use them more, to the unfeigned satisfaction of 
shareholders and directors, if trouble should arise in the Japanese 
and Chinese seas. Would there be one man in the British Empire 
to object? If there were, his friends would surely want to put 
him in Bedlam within twenty-four hours. 

It seems, too, that it is all Mr. Chamberlain’s fault! “Till lately 
Americans rested-in the belief, created by the concession of virtual 
independence to Canada, that Great Britain was gradually relaxing 
her hold upon the Continent, and that in due course the line of 
manifest destiny would be allowed to have its way ; but Chamber- 
lain proclaims that you intend to tighten instead of relaxing your 
grasp.” The recent outburst of Anglophobia was due, then, to the 
expressed desire of Mr. Chamberlain to increase trade between 
Britain and her Colonies, and to his faith in the unity of the 
Empire! I think it was Mr. Dillon who pleaded thvt bad language 
had been provoked from him by wicked conduct on the part of 
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the British authorities or the police, till Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
out that the bad language had preceded the conduct complained 
of. Dr. Smith is in the same box with-Mr. Dillon ; foz he himself, 
in The North American Review of May, 1890, explained why 
Americans “identify patriotism with hostility to Great Britain.” 
The explanation made no reference to Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
hatred of England was admitted to be “genuine years before Mr. 
Chamberlain became Colonial Secretary. 

Could more melancholy illustrations be given of the extent to 
which a man, naturally truthful, can so poison his mind with pre- 
conceptions that he becomes blind to facts and helpless in the 
hands of the spirit that denies? His aims are good, but as he 
insists that they shall be carried out in his and in no other way, he 
is all the time defeating instead of furthering them. He loves his 
native country, yet misrepresents its action. He sees that the best 
hopes of civilization lie in the d'rection of the unification of the 
English-speaking race, yet he excites evil suspicions between its 
different members. He believes that the saving elements in the 
Canadian people are so strong that they could do much for the 
healing of bitter waters in the States, yet he belittles us and mocks 
at our continuous and resolute struggle to become a nation. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that he is now without the 
slightest weight in Canada. Yet in England he is still regarded 
as. an authority on Canadian matters. Wherever superficial 
notions are entertained regarding French-Canadians asa people 
hermetically sealed against the influences and principles of modern 
civilization, or regarding the spread of annexation views in English- 
speaking Canada, or the weakness of Canadian sentiment and the 
geographical impossibility of our becoming a nation, or the duty of 
britain to conciliate the States by abandoning the Dominion, 
t iere the evil seed has been sown by him more than by any other 
man. He has been a diligent sower for a long time, and continues 
liis labours as earnestly as if he had to write for money to buy his 
daily bread, or as if he were working out his soul’s salvation. 

In justice to Dr. Smith, it should be remembered that formerly 
his views were held by very eminent men, who constituted a 
prevalent, if shallow, school of thought. As far back as 1828, Mr. 
Huskisson, then Colonial Minister, thought that the time had 
come for the separation of Canada frem the Mother Country, and 
her assumption of the position of an independent State. In 1854 
Lord Ellenborough urged the same views in the House of Lords, 
and adduced Mr. Huskisson’s testimony :—* What was the use, 
what the practical advantage of continuing our connection with 
the Colonies? The connection might be of some small use in 
i-me of peace; but on the other hand, consider the danger arising 
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the chances of collision between this country and the United 
States were greatly increased by our connection with the North 
American Colonies. It was equally certain that in the event of 
war occurring between this country and the United States, on 
grounds totally unconnected with the Colonies, they must, from 
their connection with us, be drawn into the war, and their whole 
frontier would be exposed to the greatest calamities.” He thought, 
therefore, that the Government should consult with the leading 
men in the Legislative Assemblies of the North American Colonies, 
in the most friendly spirit, as if they were members of one and the 
sune family, with the view of ascertaining their opinion on the 
subject of a separation. The Duke of Newcastle spoke on the 
other side, but Lord Brougham followed him and declared himself 
of those who desired a separation of Canada from the Mother 
Country. The idea of separation, he said, was by no means novel. 
“Tt had been entertained and expressed by many eminent men. 
It was an opinion shared in by Lord Ashburton and Lord St. 
Vincent ; and those who held the doctrine of separation did so, not 
because they were disposed to undervalue the importance of 
Canada, but rather because they highly estimated the importance 
of that country. They believed that after a certain period of time, 
after what was called ‘the passing the youth of nations, that of a 
Colonial life, the best thing that could happen to a country in 
Colonial connection with an older State was that, without any 
quarrel, without any coldness or alienation of any sort, but with 
perfect amity and good-will, and on purely voluntary grounds, 
there should succeed to that connection a connection between two 
tree and independent States.” 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis and John Bright held the same 
views. On one occasion, even Mr. Disraeli spoke of those wretched 
Colonies “that were a millstone round our neck,” and The Times 
considered Canada “a deadweight to England.” 

There was a time, then, when Dr. Smith was in good company. 
But his school has quietly given up the ghost. All his comrades 
have died or ’verted, and to-day his followers are little better than 
Falstatf’s regiment. When Free Trade found favour in the eyes 
of the British public, its beauty dazzled them. It was regarded as 
a Morrison’s pill, warranted to cure all the ills and to be a substi- 
tute for all the needs of mankind. Nations existed merely for the 
purpose of interchanging commodities, and man lived by bread 
alone. The Colonies would continue to buy from the Mother 
Country as long as it was their interest to do so, and what more 
could Britain ask or desire? If they did join a rival or hostile 
nation, that was their own business. If Canada united politically 
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with the States, so much the better. The Free Trade area would 
be enlarged, the general prosperity would be increased, and the 
workshops of Britain would share in the prosperity. All this 
prattle was accepted as expressing absolute truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. But now the glittering generalities are 
seen to be only half truths or sophisms. Time has brought with it 
new points of view, and it is felt even by the man on the street that. 
a nation is acomplex organism, and that the excellent law of buying 
in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market, far from express- 
ing the fulness of its life, nay be checked or transcended by other 
laws. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith, however, will not learn. No Bourbon could 
refuse more resolutely to be enlightened by events. Though in an 
excellent position for seeing, he keeps the telescope to his blind eye: 
and cries aloud visions of the night to those who, being less favour- 
ably situated, still look to him for guidance. He succeeds only in. 
making ignorance more dense and misunderstanding more pro- 
bable. 

As perhaps the best way of giving the other side, I may be 
pardoned for sketching in bold relief some crises in our national 
evolution. Even the briefest summary is sufficient. to show to plain 
men the real and resolute will of all sections of the Canadian 
people. It is that—as expressed in history—and not the opinion 
of any man er woman, which should be opposed to oracular assump- 
tions. 

In 1765, Canada, with the consent of all parties, becaine British. 
By the Quebec Act, French-Canadians gained the liberties of British 
subjects, with generous recognition of their ancient customs, laws,, 
and religion, and the people who had fought us with all the gallantry 
of their race for a century were thereby made contented. Accord- 
ingly, when in 1775 Montgomery and Arnold invaded the province, 
though there was in it only one battalion of regulars, numbering 
about 500 men, and though Montreal was captured, the invasion 
failed. The people refused to join the Continentals and all attacks 
on Quebec were successfully repulsed. It is enough to point out. 
that of the 1,600 bayonets that opposed the combined forces of 
Montgomery and Arnold, 1,400 were in the hands of Canadian 
volunteers. 

Then came the migration of the United Empire Loyalists from 
the revolted colonies into Canada, to the heroisin of whom language: 
fails to do justice. Involved, a generation later, in the war of 
1812-15 by no interest or fault of theirs, but solely because the 
war-hawks of the States thought it a good time to fall on the rear 
of Britain while she was engaged in a life and death struggle with 
the enemy of the liberty of Europe, our fathers accepted it and bore 
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its brunt during three campaigns without 2a murmur. “ Practically 
almost every able-bodied man in Canada was then under arms.” 

In 1837, sympathizers crowded across the frontiers of Upper 
Canada to aid rebels. We put them down without the aid of a 
single British soldier. Soon after, Governor Fairfield of Maine 
called out the Militia of that State to settle the North-eastern 
boundary question by an invasion of New Brunswick. While that 
province prepared for action, Nova Scotia fell into line, revising 
its Militia Law in a single day, giving power to his Excellency the 
Governor to spend every pound of the revenue and call out every 
man in Nova Scotia for the defence of the sister province. Then, 
the Members of the Legislature, standing in their places, with the 
Speaker in the chair, gave three cheers for the Queen and for New 
Brunswick ! That demonstration prevented invasion, collision, and 
probably war. What followed? What Lord Palmerston called 
“the Ashburton capitulation.” Lord Ashburton, a prominent 
member of the school which held that the Colonies should separate 
from the Mother Country and that Canada should annex itself to 
the States, gave away the territory in dispute, and thus drove a 
huge wedge between New Brunswick and Lower Canada. “The 
provincials laid down their arms, and accepted peace on such terms 
with shame and sorrow, not much relieved by the subsequent dis- 
covery of an old map, which showed how our diplomatists had been 
practised upon.” * 

Again, when war broke out between the Northern and 
Southern States, Canada sympathized with the North. The storm 
of abuse that followed the Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality, and 
the insult to the flag, when Mason and Slidell were forcibly taken 
from the deck of the Trent, changed the current of feeling. We 
knew that, if war came, Canada would be the theatre, and at once 
drilling commenced all over the land. We hate war. It would be 
as absurd, too, to charge us with being aggressive towards our big 
neighbour as it was for the wolf to complain of the lamb, or as it 
is for the Kurds to descend on unarmed Armenians because of their 
aggressiveness. But we know that the cry of “ peace at any price” 
simply means “selfish indulgence at any price.” Our interests and 
every day thoughts are in accord with our immediate neighbours, 
Why should they be angry because we live our own life, under free 
institutions which we have wrought out for ourselves, along British 
lines, and because we live in amity and unity with our common 
parents / 

So, too, last Christmas, when Mr. Cleveland’s Message threatened 
invasion, in connection with the Venezuela dispute, doubtless we 


* Letter to the Right Honourable Mr. Adderley by Joseph Howe, December 
24th, 1862. 
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could have arranged by negotiation for peace with the States, and 
have kept entirely out of the quarrel. The thought did occur to 
one man,and he was quietly ignored. I know of only two news- 
papers, among our thousands, which advocate separation. The tone 
of those two was as stout and calm as that of all the others. Like 
the Scots round their King at Flodden, no one failed the Old 
Mother. Every man and woman accepted the necessity, and with- 
out a word of complaint began to prepare for war. Homes in 
England were safe, and ours in peril. What of that! Britain had 
been threatened, and therefore we, as part of the British Empire, 
accepted our responsibilities. Already the scare has cost us three 
millions of dollars, and no one has uttered a murmur against the 
expenditure. 

Does all this—and the story might well be lengthened and made 
luminous with details—mean absolutely nothing? If an English- 
man can read it with unruftled pulse, he need not querulously 
complain of it; or carp at the actual which always comes short ot 
the ideal; or think it his highest duty to set before us the mone- 
tary and other advantages to be gained, and before Englishmen 
the perils to be avoided, by being false to what we and English- 
men alike consider honour—honour which in the long run means 
profit as well. Though he has persuaded himself that his abstract 
conceptions are reliable, they cannot be as reliable as a century of 
continuous fact. 

What, we may ask, is the value of those abstract conceptions ? 
There is, first, our geographical position. The Dominion consists 
of four great sections, each of which is said to be naturally more 
allied to a portion of the United States than to the other sections. 
There is a certain amount of truth in this, but the point of view 
which makes it an insuperable difficulty is wholly external. When 
we are told, that it is impossible to fight successfully against 
geography, a little reflection assures us that all history teaches the 
opposite, and that each new triumph of science is simply another 
victory of man over nature. Besides, this difficulty is on the sur- 
face, and has been seen and discounted by us at every stage in our 
history. It has no more terrors for us than the Alleghanies and 
the Rocky Mountains had for the people of the States, or than the 
Atlantic and “the long wash of Australasian seas” had for our 
forefathers. Instinctively, at every crisis, we have realized that a 
nation must be ready to pay a price for its freedom, must be willing 
to transcend and even laugh at diftticulties in order to realize itself 
and secure a distinctive and worthy future. We have therefore said, 
with Nehemiah, “ Let us rise up and build.” We have established 
an unequalled system of internal navigation from the Straits of 
Belleisle into the heart of the continent, and we have added to 
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that an unparalleled railway system, along lines where Indian guides 
and old-fashioned engineers and scientific officers had declared 
that railways could not be built. We were told that the traffic 
would not pay for greasing the wheels of the locomotives. It has 
paid those who put their money in the road better than any other 
Trans-Continental railway. In to-day’s paper I see that Northern 
Pacific is quoted at 5 per cent., Union at 7, Central at 14, and 
Canadian-Pacific at 64. And, now, when the external difficulties 
have been overcome, when every part of our great Northern Con- 
federacy has been linked together by steel as well as sentiment, 
when dry docks have been built at Halifax, Quebec, Kingston, and 
Esquimalt, when our coasts, rivers, and lakes have been lighted 
with hundreds of lighthouses; now, when, through the faith and 
toil of a handful of people scattered over half a continent, we have 
built our nation’s house, and are able to reach out one hand 
to Great Britain and the other to Australia, a philosopher assures 
us that “manifest destiny” was all the time forbidding, and that 
our house was built only to be smashed! Destiny, if you like, but 
certainly it was not and is not manifest. 

Another dominating conception of Dr. Smith arises from the 
superficial view that he takes of Quebee province. According to 
him, French-Canada before the conquest, owing to the exclusion 
of the Huguenots, “fell into the hands of the Catholic Reaction 
and of its incarnation and apostle, the Jesuit,” and so became “a 
Jesuit mission grafted ona station of the fur trade.” This is epigram 
but not history. It is doubtful if history can be written epigram- 
matically. The truth is that—as might have been expected by 
anyone who knows the character and development of the French 
people—there was a vigorous Gallicanism in Quebec down to the 
conquest. The Canadian peasant, under the nominal feudalism of 
the New World, was never a serf or villein. Proudly he called him- 
self the “ habitant,” or dweller in the land. In the same spirit, 
though a devout member of the Holy, Catholic, Apostolical Roman 
Church, he always stoutly asserted his own religious rights. Nor 
was he without Constitutional protection of a kind. Just as 
Louis XIV., though under priestly influence, did not shrink from 
putting bishops in their place and holding his own against the 
Pope, so a strong Governor in Quebec, the representative of the 
King and head of the State, did not shrink from bullying the 
bishop and protecting the rights of the laity. This Gallican spirit, 
as might also have been expected, died out after the conquest. 
The reasons will easily be divined by anyone who knows the his- 
tory of Ireland from within. It has revived, however, since the 
Confederation of 1867; it is a factor of ever increasing significance 
in the development of French-speaking Canadians; and to ignore 
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which it may be pardonable in the average politician but is not 
in the historian or statesman. 

The difference of language and race is another of the bogeys that 
forbid the banns between French and English-speaking Canadians. 
Dr. Smith’s only hope lies in submerging the former in the vast 
mass of English speech to the south. That mass will have its in- 
fluence, no matter what the political arrangements may be; but to 
suppose that national unity requires uniformity of language and 
race is an abstract conception scarcely worth refuting. It is a 
remnant of the individualist view of society which prevailed in the 
eighteenth century, but which is now universally discarded. The 
highest form of national life does not depend on identity, but 
rather on differences that are transcended by common political in- 
terests and sentiments; and it is most interesting to trace the 
growth of these in Canada, especially since 1867. The result is 
before the face of all men, in a fact which is half a continent in size. 
The fact was there before, but it could be seen only by the penetrat- 
ing eye. Now the blind may see, unless blinded by preconcep- 
tions. Under the Constitution of 1791, which gave only an 
irritating shadow of political liberty without the substance, the 
French-Canadians fought splendidly against the armies of the 
States, though these came as practical allies of the Corsican, who 
at the time was the idol of every Frenchman. Subsequently, when 
the union of the two Canadas in 1841 ended in a deadlock, states- 
men never dreamed of the formation of the two provinces into dis- 
tinct nationalities as the solution. They saw that the deadlock 
had come, because the Act of Union had an inherent defect. It had 
attempted to combine the federal principle with unity of action in 
local matters. Hence the clumsy expedients of dual majorities and 
dual leaders, which could not possibly be permanent. The solu- 
tion of the difficulty was sought for in a wider union, and though 
that made Quebec one province of four, now one of seven, and—a 
few years hence—to be one of twelve, instead of one of two, Cartier 
assented to it as loyally as George Brown. The Confederation of 
1867 cured the defect of the Union of 1841 by assigning local 
questions to provincial legislatives, and it laid the basis for a 
Dominion which soon extended from ocean to ocean. 

Of course we have had our difficulties since, but they are simply 
growing pains. Dr. Smith identifies the extreme Ultramontanes or 
the Nationalist section in Quebec with the province, as they, for 
their own ends, identify the “Orangistes”” of Ontario with English- 
speaking Canada. But the tailors of Tooley Street are not the 
people of England, nor are he and his handful of Commercial 
Unionists the Canadian people. In forming a nation which, while 
including all sections of the British people, plus Germans, 
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Icelanders, Belgians, Hungarians, and Indians, is mainly composed 
of the two great historic races that have taken root in the land, we 
are making a most interesting experiment, and one that has had 
already a large measure of success. The French-Canadian sees that 
he must teach his children English, if they are not to be handi- 
capped for life in America; and the British-Canadian, finding that 
the man who is master of two languages is often preferred to him, 
resolves that if he cannot speak French his children shall. For 
this and other reasons, actual fusion of speech is going on, slowly 
but surely. But unity of national life is independent of the 
fusion. 

Coming to Imperial questions, and especially to proposed ar- 
rangements, commercial and other,calculated to bring about a closer 
union of Britain and the self-governing Colonies, and in that way 
eventually a moral union of our race, I confess that I have never 
seen sufficient reason why “the old Pelican is eternally to shed her 
blood for the nourishment of offspring who fly away when they are 
strong,” nor any reason at all why Canada should secede from the 
Empire. Dr. Smith thinks differently. Speaking, too, in Canada and 
the Canadian Question (p. 291) of “Free Trade within the Empire,” 
with a measure of protection against the foreigner in the markets 
of Britain in favour of the Colonies, he said: “ It is hardly necessary 
to discuss a policy in which Great Britain would have to take the 
initiative, and which no British statesman has shown the slightest 
disposition to embrace.” Now that Mr. Chamberlain has shown 
the disposition, the time has come to discuss the policy; but this 
cannot be done at the close of an article which has dealt with so 
many other points, and which is already quite long enough. 


G. M. Granr. 
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THE AMERICAN SILVER REBELLION. 


To express any opinions about the so-called Silver Party in the 
United States requires a little courage and a little caution. The 
point of view represented in the following few observations is that 
of an Englishman who has tried to understand the Silvermen and 
the questions which actuate the Battle of the Standards, now being 
fought in many countries, but most keenly in America. 

Some recent weighty words of the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may serve as a cloak to one who feels some timidity in 
venturing upon a vexed question which dominates, or threatens to 
dominate, American politics, as it has in various ways long domi- 
nated American finance. Speaking in the debate of March 17th in 
the House of Commons on monetary standard reform, Sir Michael 


Hicks-Beach said :— 


** What I wish to impress upon the House is the vast importance of this ques- 
tion to the country ; I believe no more important subject to the country can be- 
conceived.” 


Those words must be equally true of America. America is indeed 
groaning under their truth. But the struggle over the monetary 
standard in America is of much more than American importance. 
As Mr. Arthur Balfour truly said in the debate above referred to,. 
our own monetary standard is not and cannot be isolated from the- 
standards of other nations; and if we are fraternally interested in 
this upheaval across the ocean, we cannot help also being vitally 
affected by its results. 

What is a Silverman, or Silverite? An American who wishes to 
restore to silver the freedom of the national mints, 7.e., who wishes, 
while keeping the mints open to the free coinage of gold, as they are 
now, to open them also to the free coinage of silver, so that both 
gold and silver, in any amounts of either, shall be received at the 
mints and turned respectively into gold dollars or silver dollars of 
the present weight and fineness, the ratio being 16 in weight 
of silver to 1 in weight of gold, and every dollar, whether of 
gold or of silver, to have the same full and final debt-paying power, 
except where the debtor may have specially contracted otherwise. 
‘"hat was the monetary system of the United States until the closing 
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of the mints against free coinage of silver in 1873; and to that 
system the Silvermen wish to return. 

It will be seen at once that the system is not in terms silver 
monometallism, whatever it might prove to be in effect, but is 
bimetallism ; and the Silverman calls himself a “ national bimetal- 
list.” He is by profession a bimetallist, but not an international 
one. He wishes that his country shall start, or attempt to start, 
bimetallism at 16 to 1 (the national ratio chosen in 1834), with- 
out waiting for common action with other nations, even though 
such attempt may fail, or fail at first, to restore silver to the market 
equivalence of 16 to 1 of gold, and may therefore result not 
in effective bimetallism but in silver monometallism. The inter- 
national bimetallist is for waiting till by simultaneous reopening 
of their mints to silver at an identical ratio with gold two or more 
great nations may ensure the practical equivalence of the metals in 
the world’s markets at the parity chosen. There isan International 
Bimetallic League in the States, and the opponents of free coinage 
of silver there all wish for international bimetallism, except a small 
gold extremist party, mostly of recent growth, who take their 
tune from the monometallists of Lombard Street and the London 
Press. 

The distinction between national and international bimetallism is 
important. Trained economists and experts mostly agree in think- 
ing that the United States could not, at least for some time, restore 
the equivalence at 16 to 1 by their unaided action; opinions 
would be divided as to how long it might take them to do it, if they 
were assisted, as they presumably would be, by the reopening of 
the Indian mints. On the other hand, an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of trained opinion holds that the United States and (say) 
Frauce, with the Indian mints reopened, could restore and main- 
tain without difficulty a working parity of 16 to 1. 

The Silverites, then, are opposed by the Goldmen in the United 
States on the clear ground that the resumption of free coinage by 
the United States alone at 16 to 1 would mean silver mono- 
metallism, with an uncertain future. But the Goldmen of the 
United States include both international bimetallists and gold 
mouometallists, the latter being but a small minority. Goldman 
in the States does not mean what is meant by monometallist in 
Kngland—an opponent of bimetallism, whether national or inter- 
national. It follows from this that the quarrel between the 
Silverites and the international—or, as we may call them, the 
conservative—bimetallists is a very different thing from the 
quarrel between the Silverites and the gold monometallists. The 
conservative bimetallists oppose free silver because they want to 
move forward to effective bimetallism without an intermediate 
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period of unachieved parity, gold premiums and uncertainty ; but 
they are at one with the Silverites in disapproval of the single gold 
standard and desire for the rehabilitation of silver. The out and 
out goldmen, on the contrary, with the monometallist here, want 
to keep and confirm the single gold standard in the States, are 
hostile to all idea of rehabilitating silver, and preach that between 
the two standard moneys of the world there must be strife and 
variance, not parity and harmony. 

In England there are no Silverites. We are all either for gold 
only, or for gold and silver at a sure and secure parity. We are all 
agreed, therefore, in hoping that free coinage of silver may not 
come in America, bringing with it a silver standard and a gold 
premium. But as to what we hope may come, and as to the 
extent and conditions of our unfriendliness to free silver, there is 
and must be division and difference, according as we desire the 
alternative of real bimetallism or confirmed gold monometallism. 
Our attitude of mind on the question of the standard will determine 
whether we regard the Silvermen as friends to be chidden and re- 
strained, or as foes to be routed and destroyed. 

If we come now to ask how the Silvermen are commonly re- 
garded and spoken of here, and which is uppermost, the voice of 
those who moderate, or the voice of those who execrate, there can 
be no hesitation in answering. King Gold, though far from easy 
even here upon his unshared throne, has a hold upon the senti- 
ments of a great part of the business community, and numbers 
among his courtiers a host of obsequious pressmen. With some 
notable exceptions in the provinces, but very few in London, the 
Press of England breathes out only threatenings and slaughter 
against the silver aggressor, as against one who cannot be brooked, 
or even spoken with in the gate. Balaam rides in haste to curse 
for Balak, not dreaming yet that he sees less than the ass. 

Very recently, when a direct polemical outburst in the United 
States against England threatened us with a peril far worse than 
the upset of their monetary standard, or even of our own, how 
different was the tone of the English Press! Never have our 
journals behaved with greater moderation, greater dignity, greater 
reasonableness, and—best of all—greater sympathy. Hardly a 
newspaper but approached the subject with an almost ideal charity, 
first from the American point of view, and afterwards from our own. 
So now an apparently big movement of an important kind among 
our kinsmen might command our sympathetic attention, if not our 
sympathy. We might ask what is the motive and significance of 
this movement? What are the grievances of the reformers in this 
case? We claimed justice for the Johannesburghers—rebels as 
they were—against President Kriiger and his unprogressive Boers: 
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ought we not, perhaps, to claim justice for the constitutional silver 
agitators against President Cleveland and his impracticable 
oligarchy in New Yorkand London? After that, we might go on to 
ask how far the movement is a personal or impersonal matter to 
us, whether we are ourselves implicated in the causes of it, or 
interested in its effects. 

Unfortunately, it is only the last of these later questions, and 
that only in its crudest form, which has occupied the English mind 
in general. It is a patent fact that England has lent very largely 
to the United States in the form of American investments. There- 
fore, it is urged, as these loans are expressed in money, and 
American money consists of dollars, the maintenance of the dollar 
is the interest of Englishmen; to repay in “ depreciated” 
dollars is dishonest; and English capital will be defrauded in the 
present, and driven away in the future, if the dollar is not main- 
tained. That, interspersed with much promiscuous bad language 
and cuckoo-cries about industrial and commercial ruin to America, 
forms the English case against free silver, as formulated in the 
Press at large, from The Times downwards. 

True, there is in the beginning of English thought a religious pre- 
disposition against silver, a habit of the gold cult which has become 
in many minds inveterate, and colours all attempts at reasoning 
about things monetary. Fetish-worship has always degraded 
freedom of thought, and a price must be paid for superstition. 
Any silver movement, however loyal in its spirit to gold, presents 
itself as an insult to a national idol; and religious reformers have 
always met with bitter opposition, often most bitter when they have 
been most right. Wrapping himself in orthodoxy, the average Eng- 
lishman looks about for a weapon, and finds a pretty one in his fan- 
cied right as a creditor and capitalist, and the fancied sharp prac- 
tice of his debtor and customer. Prejudice and interest, dressed in 
the livery of King Gold, join hands across the threshold of the 
question, and bar enquiry. 

Yet the Socratic spirit will have its way, even in the City of Lon- 
don, nay, even in the Court of King Gold. If Englishmen are 
strong in religious conservatism they are also strong in common- 
sense. I quote from the epilogue to Mr. J. H. Tritton’s paper, 
‘“‘'The Assault upon the Standard” (address delivered before the 
London Institution, May 15th, 1895) :— 


‘‘We, upholders of our gold standard, are making no attack against silver. 
We think it an admirable substance for coinage, and extremely well fitted for the 
purposes of a standard. We should like to see it rehabilitated by all means by 
those who are primarily interested.” 


The italics are mine. Mr. ‘l'ritton is a gold monometallist, but is 
honoured by his opponents as a man of consistent moderation. I 
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fear that, though nominally representing his friends, he was really 
speaking for himself. Yet, the British House of Commons amply 
endorsed his view on March 17th last, affirming that Great Britain 
was deeply interested in the rehabilitation of silver. More par- 
ticularly in reference to America I quote Mr. Lloyd (Statist, June 
16th, 1894, “The American Outlook ’’) :— 


“We do not doubt that the prosperity of the United States would be very little 
affected ” (if they lost their gold); ‘‘that, after a while, business would adapt 
itself to the new conditions, and that the country would go on prospering just as 
before. After all, the greatness and wealth of a country depend upon the 
qualities of its people and the extent of its resources, not upon the kind of money 
it employs.” 

We are forbidden, then, to rest in religious prejudice for gold by 
the teaching of gold apostles, even if we might ignore facts, such as 
that Japan is a silver monometallic country, and India was the same 
until 1893. Nor can any foothold be found in mere conservatisin ; 
no one will say, indeed, that monetary laws should be as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, least of all a gold monometallist ; for 
the history of this century teems with alterations of monetary 
laws and monetary standards, made, sanctioned, or encouraged by 
him. 

Dismissing prejudice, then, and coming to the argument from 
interest, we find Englishmen harping exclusively on the “ fifty-cent 
dollar” string. Depreciation, interest of creditor, injustice, frighten- 
ing of capital, these are the notes of the fifty-cent dollar string, 
the burden of free silver according to the general English Press. 

Not one of these catch-words is subjected to analysis ; not one 
of them is put under examination as to its true meaning, if there 
be any. 

Let us consider them in their order. 

American debts are partly gold debts (including those in ster- 
ling), and partly “currency ” debts. With respect to the former, 
the fear of free silver is thoughtlessly premature and exaggerated. 
‘(here can be no reasonable doubt that such of these gold securities 
as are now sound, that is, which are held in or guaranteed by 
properly-managed undertakings, and are protected by a respect- 
able margin of earnings behind their interest, would continue good 
for gold, without interruption, under any such premium as is likely 
to arise with free coinage of silver. With regard to others not so 
strong, there might be in some cases a temporary difficulty, while 
the debtor undertakings were adjusting their earnings to the new 
conditions. But, speaking generally, America under free silver 
would pay her gold debts according to their tenor, with gold or its 
equivalent. ‘lhe thing which would enable her certainly to do so, 
delays or no delays, would be the great increase in prosperity which 
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would come to her, through free silver, with relief from the burden 

of low prices and the augmentation of her production and trade and 

earnings in dollars. The gold premium, now 100 per cent. in 

silver as compared with the parity of 16 to 1, could not remain 100 

per cent. in silver freely convertible into dollars, and, whatever it 

were, would tend to decline, while the extra dollars required to 

provide it would be earned in increasing quantities. 

There remains the class of debts payable in dollars current, or 
in “coin.” In this class are included a great quantity of railroad 
and other bonds, a miscellaneous mass of current commercial loans, 
bills, and credits, and nearly the whole of the United States public 
debt. In regard to all these loans there is not, and never has 
been, any obligation to pay in gold; the lenders have taken the 
risk of the currency, and have no ground of complaint if the 
dollar be changed in material pending repayment, however much 
they may grumble at its depreciation. 

Depreciation of the dollar may take place in distinct ways : 
either in gold value (if there be a gold premium with free coinage 
of silver), or in general value, 7.e., purchasing power over com- 
modities. If there be depreciation in gold value, then any creditor 
who by the terms of his loan should receive gold dollars, or their 
equivalent, and does not, has a right to complain. But if the 
depreciation be not in gold, but in general value, no one can 
have a right to complain, unless such depreciation be unconsti- 
tutionally brought about or be broadly unjust in a social sense. 
The distinction is of the highest importance; for the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar in general purchasing power would follow 
necessarily both from free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 and from 
international bimetallism at 16 to 1, but the free coinage of 
silver would lead to the depreciation of the dollar (it is generally 
agreed) in gold value as well; for the silver dollar is now worth 
a gold dollar by the still effective legal tender law, but under 
free coinage would be worth less gold than the gold dollar con- 
tains. Clearly, then, depreciation cannot be complained of (with- 
out going thoroughly into the social justice or injustice of it on 
the whole), except so far as through rupture of parity there might 
be a failure to repay loans according to their strict terms. And, 
therefore, if America could attain free coinage of silver without 
disturbing the parity between gold dollars and silver dollars, as 
she certainly could through international bimetallism with the co- 
operation of other powers, the complaint about depreciation would 

be left without any ground at all. 

That money should be as stable as possible in purchasing 
power is highly desirable ; but until we have ideal money, i.c., 
money regulated to ideal stability, no creditor can expect always 
44* 
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to receive back his money undiminished in purchasing power. 
Free coinage of silver would depreciate the dollar in purchasing 
power, but it would also by natural causes depreciate the sovereign 
in purchasing power. Would English capitalists in that case 
think themselves injured because the money owed to them by 
English borrowers had depreciated? If so, all the Press-writers 
who are hoping and praying for a rise in prices, are hoping and 
praying for injustice to their most valued patrons. 

Perhaps an “ out-and-out Goldman” would select, as the least 
vulnerable part of his panoply, the advantage of low prices, that 
is, of valuable money, to money-lenders and high-class investors. 
Great confidence is shown in arguing that the recent fall in prices 
has benefited this class in general, and a rise would injure it. 
This proposition passes as a sort of axiom, and is often illogically 
supported by the popular maxim, ‘ people know their own interests 
best.” “Wisdom is justified of her children” seems a safer 
proverb. An able correspondent of The Statist, Mr. H. R. Beeton 
(19th May, 1894), writes very pertinently, “‘ As to investors, they 
more than any other class of the community suffer by an impair- 
ment of the solvency of debtors, national or corporate, and by a 
reluctance on the part of borrowers to take loans which involve 
an increasing and indefinite sacrifice in repayment. What they 
require is security, and fresh openings for new investment at re- 
munerative rates.” 

At remunerative rates. ‘lhe rate of interest on loanable capital 
depends necessarily on the demand for it not less than on the supply 
of it, and nothing is more certain than that continued periods of 
falling and unremunerative prices kill the demand for loanable 
capital, and bring down the rate of interest, while rising and re- 
munerative prices excite and maintain such demand and cause 
higher rates, besides rendering the loaned money more secure of 
repayment. It is true that the loaned money, if called in finally 
wnd spent upon commodities, will prove less valuable when prices 
have risen in the meantime; but it is also true that money-lenders 
and regular investors—all that influential class who have a fund of 
surplus capital—do not, as a whole, ever call in their money finally 
and spend it, but continue to lend it, whether in one way or in 
another. These get the benefit of progressing rates of interest, if they 
are good husbandmen of their capital, and only the income of their 
investments, and that perhaps only partly, comes into their pockets 
for spending. Li there is correspondence between the rise of 
prices and the rise of interest—which is probable, and to some 
extent necessary—then these permanent creditors are fairly com- 
pensated by their mcreased income in money for the depreciation 
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which that money has suffered. Meanwhile, they get the benefit of 
a better investors’ market, and a greater choice of securities. 

[t must always be remembered that appreciation and depreciation 
of money properly affect only those who have to convert it into real 
wealth and recover it again by reconversion of such real wealth. 
These are the borrowers, the producers, the farmers, growers, 
manufacturers and entrepreneurs, and all those who, though called 
their employés, are interested with them as partners in the selling 
value of their products. They are, in any country, the active agents 
of production, on whose continued prosperity the welfare of the 
country depends, and they have had to bear the brunt of the falling 
prices of the last twenty years. That is why it is truly said that 
appreciation of money hurts debtors more than it can possibly 
benefit creditors, and hurts, therefore, more than it can benefit any 
nation as a whole. 

Coming to the accusation of injustice, which is naturally the 
most important as involving a reflection upon the morality of the 
Silvermen, I may best make them speak in their own defence. I 
quote, therefore, from The National Bimetallist, a leading Chicago 
Silverite paper, No. 22 of Vol. I., llth March, 1896. This is a 
special double number, prepared for the purpose of “ giving the 
reader a general idea of the entire silver question, particularly in 
its bearing and etfect upon the United States.” It forms a handy 
manifesto of the Silver Party, and I can only say that those who 
read it carefully will not question that by its conspicuous fairness 
and moderation of tone it may teach a lesson to the other side, 
while students of economy here will also admire the high ability 
with which most of it is written, aud be surprised to find so very 
little in it to disagree with. Under the heading, “ The alleged 
swindling the creditor with cheap money,” it says :— 


“This is the string most played upon by the gold standardist, and upon the 
whole it has perhaps had more effect than any other point made. The people are 
generally honest, and appeals to their integrity on behalf of ‘ honest money’ and 
the honest payment of every just due naturally has a powerful influence. It must 
be conceded at once that, as nearly as possible, every honest debt should be 
honestly paid. . . . Asnearly as possible absolute justice should be done, and 
every debt should be paid, according to the equity of the contract. The weakness 
of the cheap money argument lies in the fact that it assumes the gold dollar to be 
an honest dollar, and that every debtor is bound to pay in gold or its equivalent. It 
completely ignores the very essence of the whole controversy, namely, that gold 
has nearly doubled in exchange value during the last twenty-two years, There is 
no legitimate ground to question that in part, at least, this tremendous rise in 
the value of gold has been caused by the remonetization of silver, which up to 1873 
occupied a common field with gold, and met a portion of the demand. If this be 
true, then it necessarily follows that the complete remonetization of silver would 
again relieve gold of a portion of the demand for it, and to some extent lower its 
value, at the same time raising the value of silver. The effect of this would be to 
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make money cheaper ; that is, prices would rise. The tendency of this would be 
to injure creditors who have recently loaned money on a gold basis, On the other 
hand, it would be simple justice to those who contracted debts some years ago on 
the basis of money cheaper than money is now. The greatest general good is the 
principle that should govern all legislation.” 


There is not a word in that statement which the great majority 
of living economists would not heartily endorse, as to both doctrine 
and policy. As to “sound” money, it can in truth mean no more, 
though in use it means less, than ‘‘ honest” money. The soundest 
money is that which does best what money ought to do. 

The most important functions of money in the body politic are 
not difficult to understand. Money stands as the chartered repre- 
sentative of real wealth of all kinds, through its average purchasing 
or exchange power ; and as debts, obligations, and contracts endur- 
ing over periods of time are expressed in it and measured by it, 
social justice requires that this average purchasing or exchange 
power of money should remain reasonably stable; else the real 
wealth which passes behind the money with the discharge of the 
liability is either more or less than what the money represented 
when the liability was undertaken, and hence the “ equity of con- 
tract’ is not preserved. 

In the case before us there is no need to enquire into degrees 
of equities between individuals. Such an enquiry, where there 
has been a long period of continuous and pretty steady fall of 
general prices, and as yet no turn towards rising, could indeed 
only reveal a piled-up balance of unfairness to borrowers and pro- 
ducers. But as between the United States and ourselves, we have 
two nations confronting one another, in the clear and prominent 
relation of debtor and creditor (for they are our largest debtor, and 
we are their largest creditor), and over a period of more than 
twenty years—no inconsiderable chapter in the commercial life of 
progressive nations in a progressive age—the value of the money 
measuring their mass of debt to us has steadily grown and grown 
to nearly double its former figure, and threatens with the confirma- | 
tion and extension of the gold standard to grow still more. It 
seems incredible that Englishmen should lecture the United States 
in sorrow and anger from the creditor’s standpoint, and not even see 
that the facts of the case turn their argument dead against them- 
selves. The English nation has no wish to be dishonest, any more 
than the American nation. If Englishmen as a whole saw, as their 
advisers might make them see, what a heavy and grievous additional 
burden this unforeseen and unintended appreciation of the money 
measure has laid upon their debtor kinsmen and rivals, they would 
surely as a whole echo Mr. Arthur Balfour’s indignant protest 
against the doctrine which Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, 
with the approval of some other public men, were not ashamed to 
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utter in the House of Commons—that the appreciation of gold was 
welcome to England as a creditor nation. Just because we are the 
great creditor nation of the world, our boasted love of fair play 
should make us constantly anxious for a standard which preserves 
justice between ourselves and our debtors. | 

It is not that we can impute over-hastiness and impatience to 
the United States reform party in agitating for a change of stan- 
dard. The present century has been one of experiment in stan- 
dards, of successive changes in the new and untried direction of 
gold monometallism by various nations. England herself led the 
way, not knowing whither she was going. For nearly two genera- 
tions her lead was not followed ; when it was followed blindly by 
Germany in 1871, then reluctantly by bimetallic France, and un- 
wittingly by bimetallic America in 1873, the single gold standard 
became for the first time a reality, and the world began to see 
what it meant. If the United States reformers have learnt the 
lesson thoroughly, and believe that England stands out for the 
single gold standard against their just interests and for her own 
selfish ends, can England wonder? It is enough for the Silvermen 
that in 1873 the United States remonetized silver. They know 
that, if this had not been done, a great part of the fall in prices 
which has worked them so much harm would not have happened. 
Therefore, they say, let us undo it. It is surely an intelligible 
policy, if wanting in the breadth of view so highly desirable in the 
projection of monetary reforms. But England cannot expect to 
enjoy a monopoly of narrowness of view as to money. It is quite 
true that England’s national interest is not opposed to that of 
America in this matter. England’s real interest is that of justice 
to her producers and borrowers; only through their well-being can 
the country prosper. But if the capitalists make themselves, 
though falsely, the spokesmen of the nation, the Americans will 
draw the natural conclusions. 

Banking houses in New York and—though a little less enthusi- 
astically—financial writers here are reiterating just now that masses 
of capital are waiting in Europe to be invested in American 
securities the moment the gold standard is confirmed by satis- 
factory declarations from high places. This kind of talk is by no 
means new, and is regarded now even by many of the average 
public as a little “thin.’”? No doubt more money would have been 
invested from Europe iu the United States during the last few years 
(always excepting for the Venezuelan boundary war scare), if the 
“currency” question had kept somewhat further in the back- 
ground. But free silver has only quite recently forced itself upon 
general notice as an imminent danger. The fear of silver was 
not the main reason why securities were steadily returned to 
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the United States on balance for years, even before the Treasury 
borrowings of gold began. ‘The main reason was that the in- 
vestments were disappointing in themselves, because the rail- 
ways of the States and the great industries on which they depend 
were not progressing, but were becoming less and Jess remunera- 
tive. Disappointment followed disappointment, and reconstruction 
followed reconstruction, till, in 1894, a sort of culmination was 
arrived at by the simultaneous insolvency of six great roads, 
representing, it is said, 25 per cent. of the roads of the States. 
All this happened before a more than passing gold premium 
became—for it has only this year become—a probability of the 
near future. Should the fear of a gold premium be deferred, even 
indefinitely, by mere confirmation of the status quo, what is there 
in the circumstances of the States to justify large new investment ? 
A little simple reasoning supplies the answer. The United States 
pay their debts in Europe by sales of their produce in Europe for 
gold money ; their difficulties are caused by the low gold prices of 
their produce, which increase the burden of their debts and make 
them harder to pay. The confirmation of the gold standard will 
certainly not, by all experience, lead to higher gold prices; there- 
fore, the Americans will not be more prosperous than they were 
before. Or again; the profits of American railroads depend upon 
the freight rates they can charge; these depend, always closely in 
America, where competition is extremely keen and railroads do 
not enjoy parliamentary protection, upon what the freight will 
bear ; and what the freight will bear depends upon the price it will 
fetch at market. If prices do not rise, how are the railroads, with 
little margin left for economy in working, to increase their profits ? 
One of the most remarkable products of latter day gold standard 
defence is the argument that prices have fallen because freight- 
rates have fallen. The cart never so obviously pulled the horse. 

Prophecies that the United States will not be able to borrow 
money under free silver are hardly justified by present circum- 
stances. We lend money to China and Japan and Mexico, though 
these countries have the silver standard; and we lend money to 
Argentina, although in that country silver itself is at 50 per 
cent. premium. On business terms, which they could well afford 
to pay, the Americans upon a silver standard could raise foreign 
loans in silver; if they preferred it, they could consent to gold 
loans, and would be all the more ready to do so if they saw gold 
falling in silver value, as a consequence of their dispensing with it 
at home. 

This last consideration forms a fitting conclusion to the foregoing 
outlined criticism of the “ fifty-cent dollar” argument. ‘To judge 
by the daily parade of this phrase, one would think it to be the 
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general belief that, if America opens her mints to silver, the melting 
value of the silver dollar will still be what it now is, about fifty cents 
in gold, and that consequently gold will be at 100 per cent. pre- 
minum. Does anyone really believe this? If the adoption of silver 
as free standard money by the United States does not raise the 
value of silver in regard to the gold thereby partly or wholly dis- 
pensed with, nothing in economics is true. The bullion in the 
silver dollar will rise greatly above fifty cents gold with free 
coinage, or rather with the announcement of it. ‘lo suppose other- 
wise is foolishness, beside which the belief of many Silvermen that 
it will rise immediately to 100 cents gold is almost wisdom. 
Whatever be the immediate outcome of the present struggle (and 
that is rather a question of American politics, whereon reticence is 
best), the general position of the Silvermen is clear. They know 
what they want, and say it with no uncertain sound. The present 
monetary condition in America is intolerable ; what alternatives 
are there? ‘Two; either to confirm the gold standard, or to move 
definitely towards the restoration of silver. Now the Silvermen 
have at the outset an awkward question to ask the confirmationists: 
What means of confirmation are you going to take, and what is the 
cost? That is a heart-searching problem, and the solution of it is 
necessarily more complex, more doubtful, more remote, and also 
apparently more hopeless than the free coinage alternative. Low 
prices, associated inevitably with the present system, mean dulness 
or stagnation of industry, adverse balances of trade, shipments of 
gold, borrowings of more gold, increase of national debt, more 
gold shipments, more borrowings, and so on; the “ shameless 
stone”’ of Sisyphus rolled up and rolling down again. And the 
confirmationist’s remedy? By calling in the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes and replacing them with gold, to “ stop the drain of 
gold from the Treasury.”” Such is the most articulate of the many 
proposals. Whatever else it may mean, and whatever effect it 
might have in putting the Treasury in a better position relatively to 
the country, it certainly implies contraction of the gold standard, 
increase of demand for gold itself, and further depression, or at 
least repression, of gold prices. And that implies an indefinite con- 
tinuation of industrial and financial trouble to the country. How 
could the Silvermen regard such a proposal and such a prospect 
as anything but a mockery? ‘To argue in one breath, as The Times 
does (“The Battle of the Standards,” June Sth, 1896), that the 
balance of trade remains against the United States because of the 
low prices, but would be ‘‘ masked ” by the flow of investment capi- 
tal thitherward from Europe, which flow is only waiting for a con- 
firmation of the gold standard, is a circle so vicious surely as to 
deceive no one, unless it were The Times’ own correspondent in 
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New York. It needs for its exposure only the inevitable continua- 
tion after the words gold standard “which would mean a confirma- 
tion of the low prices.” 

Then, says the Silverman, we must move towards silver ; the 
single gold standard fails. There are two roads, again, towards 
silver; the road of free coinage, and the road of international 
bimetallism. Towards the latter the attitude of the Silverman is 
at least essentially correct. He does not question that it is in 
itself perfecty practicable, and a better way than his own; he only 
questions whether the requisite other nation or nations will be 
forthcoming in time to save the situation. He knows that inter- 
national bimetallism would prevent a gold premium, and heal the 
breach between gold and silver. He has no quarrel with gold, but 
only with single gold. Therefore, he is all for international 
bimetallism—if he can get it. But there the attitude of the single 
Goldmen towards international bimetallism stands at present in his 
way. He looks to England, the country of the greatest general 
influence and the strongest single gold habit, and he reads there 
very clearly the brilliant “ straddle” of gold monometallism, stereo- 


typed in a resolution of the House of Commons, which declares 
that England earnestly wants international bimetallism, and is 
ready to urge and help other nations to set it going, but wants to 
remain on the single-gold standard herself. Here is an invitation 
and a refusal in one. The refusal removes international bimetal- 
lism, to the Silverman’s view, further into the distance; but the 
invitation is a practical request to him to take a bold step forward. 
He looks to his own President, his own Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the moneyed magnates of the older and wealthier States ; but 
he finds them bowing down to London dictation, and suspects that, 
though nominally perhaps friends of international bimetallism, 
they are very lukewarm enemies of the single-gold standard. 
Meanwhile, with the working international bimetallists of his 
country he is in the closest sympathy, and hopes that ultimately 
bimetallism may prevail internationally; but he believes that 
America can do more for herself and more for the ultimate solution 
of the question by taking her own line and running some risk, than 
by waiting for other nations. 

Such appears to be the position of the Silverman in general. 
There are, no doubt, some who are more selfish than patriotic ; but 
the fiction that the Silverman is merely a silver-miner has passed 
away, along with the like invention of The Times, that the English 
bimetallist is merely a speculator interested in silver securities. If 
less strong in theory than some could wish, the Silverman is the 
superior both in theory and practice of his average English critic. 

in one point of vital importance he has The Times (though 
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apparently not their New York correspondent) on his side. ‘The 
benefits which the rise in the silver price of gold have conferred 
upon the industries of silver standard producing countries, where 
silver has maintained its general purchasing power, are always 
present to the mind of the Silverman, and were also insisted upon 
recently in a thoughtful article in The Times; an article which 
stands out as the solitary instance of an intelligent contribution 
by that eminent journal to the Silver Question. The Silverman 
sees also the same benefits accruing to the Argentine producer, 
even though in that country the paper money has been carried to 
an extreme of real depreciation. He also remembers that his own 
country did very well indeed in the days when there was a gold 
premium. 

In the face of recent Eastern developments it is a singular 
fatuity which represents free silver as opposed to industrial 
interests. Few things are more certain than that American 
industries in general, and the railways which serve them, would 
receive new life under free silver, whether with or without a gold 
premium, and be worth not less to their creditors, and more to 
their owners, than now. 

In the article from which I have already quoted, Mr. Lloyd 
of The Statist considered the effects of free silver, and came 
to the conclusion that, with the American mintage demand for 
the white metal, the migration of gold from the States to Kurope, 
the growth in production of gold, and the probable consequences 
in favour of silver which the adoption of the metal by the United 
States would have on other “ backward” nations (the word is Mr. 
LLloyd’s), gold and silver might be brought nearer a re-meeting 
at their old equivalence than most people expected. That is 
roughly the opinion of many Silvermen. The article was written 
before the House of Commons resolutions of 1895 and 1896. 
It is very noteworthy that the late M. Henri Cernuschi, the 
founder of international bimetallism and the consistent opponent 
of “ free silver,” so far felt the cogency of the Silverman’s position 
in face of the last great English straddle (resolution of 17th 
March, 1896), that he said, “In view of England’s attitude, I 
would not hesitate, were I a citizen of the United States, to become 
a silver monometallist.” A connection between this English reso- 
lution and the recent rapid progress of free silver is indeed not 
improbable. The attitude of England would naturally draw the 
Silvermen and the conservative bimetallists of America closer to- 
gether, and isolate the single Goldmen. 

For The Times correspondent in New York one may feel a sin- 
cere pity. A hard task would be his, in any event, to bring his 
messages constantly into line with the half-cynical and wholly 
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superficial leaders that his paper deems to be required of it every 
few weeks or months. But Mr. Smalley labours under the further 
disadvantage of not “ knowing the ropes” of the Silver Question 
at all, as must have been often evident to English readers, and 
still more often to Americans. Americans can indeed hardly be 
impressed with English journalistic criticism when Mr. Smalley is 
its chief and almost only regular feeder from their side. In one of 
her charming children’s plays, Mrs. Hugh Bell makes a child catch 
sight of an animal under the garden-bushes, and run terror- 
stricken into the house, describing in panic imagination the awful 
appearance of the monster, which turns out to be only a harmless 
and familiar dog. To Mr. Smalley the Silverman is just such an 
ignotum pro magnifico, a monster to be run away home from and 
painted as fool, fanatic, dreamer, apostate, thief, madman, and 
what not; but not as a man to be contemplated and understood. 

Yet to contemplate and understand the Silverman must come 
before condemning him. ‘The foregoing reflections are made only 
with that end—not in any spirit of dogmatism or advocacy, but to 
protest against ‘‘ judgment of course” in a many-sided matter, and 
to show free silver to English eyes from a rather novel standpoint ; 
from no other standpoint, as I claim, than that of the free-silver 
party itself. 

Only a word as to the Republican platform adopted. ‘The policy 
chosen is the maintenance of the existing gold standard until inter- 
natioval agreement opens the door to silver, and the, promotion 
of such international agreement. The Democrats will adopt either 
a free-silver platform or one of the same kind as the Republicans. 
The significance of the situation lies in the absence of the single- 
gold plank from the declared policy of the people. Not in the 
direction of “ confirmed ” gold will they move, but along the road 
of international agreement to effective gold-and-silver standard. 
There is no triumph of gold, and no triumph of silver, but a 
deliberate recognition of conservative bimetallism. ‘The problems 
and economic difficulties of the hour remain. But Silverites and 
Goldmen alike are pointed to the reconciliation of gold and silver 
by international agreement as their true port. For the present, 
America must hold her own, close-hauled, and save lee-way. When 
a fair wind comes, then det Deus vela. 


T. E. Powx... 
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CYCLING IN THE DESERT. 


WueEn the Six Days were finished, say the Bedawin, and the 
Creator was composing Himself to sleep, a Man stood before 
Him, and said: “Thou hast apportioned this to one folk and 
that to another, but to us what? for, lo! we are still in the 
Desert.” And Allah looked down on His new-made world, and 
saw that the Man spoke truly; for, indeed, He had forgotten one 
people. But being over-weary and little disposed to disturb His 
order, He replied: “ Behold, I give you nothing for your own, but 
whatsoever is the portion of other men that ye shall take when 
and where ye can.” And Allah rested from the work of Creation, 
and to this day the Bedawin remain in the Desert, taking from 
other men what and where they may. 

[ repeated this ingenuous myth to an amateur Bedawi, who had 
protested with some heat that to take a bicycle into the Desert 
was wantonly to outrage its immemorial inhabitants. I begged to 
differ toto cwlo. These unsatisfactory odd-men-out of Creation 
had no more claim to the exclusive use of the Desert than myself. 
Whereupon, my sentimental salvation being manifestly past pray- 
ing for, the objector fell back on contempt of an inexperience which 
could contemplate wheeling through the shifting sands. Now this 
was solid argument of fact. Had the objector tried himself ? 
Heaven forbid! he was no bicyclist! Well, no more had I tried, 
but in my time I had journeyed along some main camel-tracks, for 
example the Palestine road, and noted that often a soft rock lies but 
an inch or two below the sand, and that where many spongy-footed 
beasts have passed, the path is at least as hard and as even as 
a close-cropped English lawn. Nor is the Desert, by any means, 
all sand. It has broad tracks of overlying shingle, and much 
out-cropping rock, and vast saltpans whose beds are encrusted with 
a hard deposit of glittering flakes. After all one could but fail, and 
I could plead better motive for risking the failure than a mere wish 
to do what no one else had done. For a party of us were about to 
camp some miles out into the Fayiim Desert to dig in the remains 
of an old town, and whether to fetch money or mails, whether to 
prospect the neighbourhood or to watch scattered diggers in distant 
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tombs, some means of locomotion would be needed other than 
our own feet. It was not probable that we should be able 
readily to procure water or fodder enough for horses or donkeys, 
while as for the camel—the fast dromedary is a very costly beast 
and a sore temptation to nightly thieves, and the common hack 
of burden assuredly the slowest, most vexatious, most ineffably 
wearisome beast that ever man has elected to bestride! Faster 
than any dromedary, more manageable than the horse, needing 
neither to be watched nor to be fed, the bicycle suggested itself, 
and the bicycle in the event I rode. 

At the Cairo railway station amusement was general. Bicycles 
had become common objects enough in the streets of the Ismailia 
Quarter, pashas were skimming about the Ghezireh Gardens, and 
even the native police were mounted on wheels, but as yet no one 
thought of taking “iron donkeys,” into Upper Egypt. “Qw’est ce 
qwon va faire avec ca aw Faytm!” sneered a smart tarbush, 
as I disentangled an Arab porter from the spokes. He had been 
running the wheeled thing deviously towards the van, when lo! it 
had turned back on him—so he explained. In the end it did not 
go in the van at all, chiefly because of the reluctance of the guard 
to make accommodation. Perhaps he thought it an uncanny 
fellow-passenger, perhaps he wished to be no more partner than he 
could avoid to such a farce as taking a bicycle to the Faytim. So 
although it had been weighed—weighed first alone, then, fraud 
being suspected, weighed with me, then put aside while I myself was 
weighed alone and my personal kilo’s were deducted from the total 
—weighed, I say, and registered, and committed to the keeping of 
the chef dw train, it travelled nevertheless in a first-class compart- 
ment with myself, and all my other registered baggage as well— 
for what, said the official, was the use of putting one thing here, 
and another there ? 

From the moment of arrival at Medinet until three months 
later we left the district, that bicycle was a chief joy of the 
brown Fayimis. The fantasia began at the railway station, 
where, as always in the East (where railways are), loafers do mostly 
congregate. A surging mob swept the mild-mannered constable 
through the doorway, and out into the street shouting rapturously 
“Ride, ride, O howdégur!”—untranslatable term of mingled re- 
spect. and contempt applied to Europeans. Ride I did, and the 
shouts soon died away behind me, but catastrophes happened on 
all sides. Gasping women dropped their head burdens, children, 
riding buffaloes, found themselves suddenly on mother earth, and 
more than one camel, having tumultuously rid himself of his 
load, had to be adjured wildly by Allah and by his Prophet not 
to seek a watery grave in the Bahr Yusuf. But the merry fellahin 
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took these little accidents kindly, and, neither then nor afterwards, 
were other than delighted with the “ foot-waggon ”—except on two 
occasions. Both of these chanced in the holy month Ramadan, 
when the body is weak with fasting, and the spirit strong and 
irritable. I was riding in the lawless north-eastern corner of 
the Faytim, where a dyke-road bends at right-angles round a 
village, when among the huts and palm-trees I perceived a 
crowd of boys and young men cutting across the corner and _pick- 
ing up something as they ran. Fortunately the path was hard and 
the wind astern, and I rushed past the leaders just as they gained 
the road. A few spent stones trundled by me, a few curses came 
down the wind, and I was far out of their reach. I had the 
village sheikh warned subsequently, but perhaps not much harm 
was meant. Some woman, expectant of motherhood, may have 
complained that her hopes were blasted by the sight of the devil’s 
carriage—such is the commonest charge made against Frank in- 
ventions. In the East, as in the West, cherchez la femme ! 

A week or two later I chanced to come from the west into the 
chief town, Medinet, still in the holy month, on a Friday, at the hour 
of mid-day prayer. The devout Moslems were squatting in orderly 
rows in the streets, listening to recitation and exposition, and it oc- 
curred to me, finding the bazaar mostly closed and void, to ride right 
through its covered galleries rather than take a longer route round 
the town. The experiment was successful, for I passed out to the 
riva of the Bahr Yusuf without once dismounting, but not without 
being spat upon and cursed for a son of a Nazarene and worse ; and 
I only hope that my lot in another world is not to be influenced 
by the wishes expressed that morning by the men of Medinet! 

For the rest, it was all good humour. A little mockery of the 
pedalling feet, a huge joy when a sandy tract proved too much for 
the wheel. As time went on, the “iron donkey ” came to be waited 
for in villages on the Tamiya road, and water-carrying, shepherd- 
ing, ploughing, and threshing were deserted equally for the delights 
of racing the howdgar. The rogues would range themselves in line 
just where a deep or stony bit began, and painfully I had to plough 
along, a prey to their vociferous triumph, until suddenly the sur- 
face would harden, the wheel cease to drag, and the situation be 
saved at fifteen miles an hour. 

Gliding over the undulations of the Fayiin dyke-roads, and 
threading the garbage of its village streets, I formulated certain laws 
which may be commended to the cycling community in Egypt. 
Item, it is worse than useless to sound bell or horn when peasants 
are in the road. Mufiled as to his ears, and incredibly slow in 
interpreting sense-impressions, the fellwh mostly turns too late, or 
wavers irresolute in the narrowest of the path. J/em, give camels 
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a wide berth, especially if loaded with anything lengthy, such as 
stakes or dhowrw straw; for if you ride close you are only too 
likely to find your shattered self and your shattered bicycle, after 
an inappreciable interval, in the adjacent canal. Jtem, give a yet 
wider berth to a vagrant buffalo-calf. Item, give the widest berth 
of all to the leggy inconsequent Egyptian hen. 

These rules borne in mind, progress is easy enough on the camel- 
paths, if dust and sand do not lie more than a couple of inches 
deep upon the firm surface; and the times that you make will be 
incomparably less over long distances than any four-footed Egyp- 
tian beast can accomplish. The seven hours that lay between our 
camp and Medinet—five miles of sheer desert, three of desert half 
reclaimed, some sixteen of dyke-road, in two places impracticable 
on account of sand—I could cover without great exertion in two 
hours and a half, the wind blowing across, west to east, as it will blow 
nine winter days out of ten in Egypt. And how vastly better 
entertainment is such a ride than hours spent on the backbone 
of a fellah’s donkey, little larger than a large dog, or in enduring 
the primeval contempt of the “ ship of the desert!” 

It was not on the dyke-roads, however, so much as in the open 
Desert that I used my novel steed. There it ran over all sorts and 
conditions of ground; over pebbly stretches, where the round 
stones sink into their soft sand-couch beneath the tyre, over dust 
laid lightly on the native rock, through wind-blown sand-waves, if 
ridden slowly and held very straight, and at racing pace on the salt- 
pans or hard, clayey deposit in the beds of torrent courses. Given 
a wind not directly adverse, nothing stopped the wheel altogether 
except loose sand laid deep, in which it “skidded” as in mud, or 
soil impregn::..| with alkali, where a treacherous film overlies a 
consistency of sott soap. Little by little I came to know by gentle 
grades of colour what the going would prove ahead, and, turning 
this way and that, could often continue for mile after mile without 
needing to dismount, while camels that had started with me 
dropped painfully below the horizon. 

In particular I made one long and somewhat foolhardy ride. It 
was towards the close of last January after six weeks experience of 
Desert cycling. We were encamped in the Waste some five miles. 
as the crow flies, above the northern-most of the Fayam villages, 
Tamiya, and, having occasion to go to Cairo, I bethought me of a 
direct track called the Thieves Road, which strikes up north- 
eastward across the Desert, and after a course of some forty miles 
debouches into the Nile valley between the Pyramids of Saqqara and 
Dahshtr. Of old much lifted cattle, paying toll of their number 
to the Waste all along the road, used to be hurried by this route to 
the Cairo mart; and honestly gotten herds still start from the 
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Fayiim at noon, and, resting in a salt hollow some four hours south 
of Dahshtir, reach Cairo at evening of the second day. Could a 
bicycle go by this road? An Englishman who had ridden to 
Saqqira on camel-back reported it all splendid travelling. The 
slave-trade scouts at Tamiya and the Desert police, who swooped 
down one day, thinking us to be digging for contraband salt, said 
it was soft and deep. Certain Bedawin of our own camp, familiar 
with the sight of the bicycle on the sands, averred that though 
the road was not good going, it was not therefore impassable, but 
that, if I went alone, of a surety I should be robbed. I ventured 
to believe their statement of fact, and chance the fulfilment of 
their prophecy, and overnight, having packed a valise, put my 
“ Beeston-Humber ” into as good trim as much previous desert 
travelling and frequent exposure to sand-storms would allow. 

After weeks of south-westerly gales the morning broke still and 
overcast, promising one of those doubtful days of the Egyptian 
winter, which often bring up sand-storms after noon. The faithful 
Bedawin saw me preparing to start, and consulting, came up to lodge 
emphatic protest. “It is a bad road,and no man goes in the Desert 
alone,” said they. But I believed less in robbers and more in the 
immunity of the Briton, especially if mounted on so uncanny a 
steed as a bicycle. “Is it bad because the sand is deep?” “The 
sand is deep——” said they. “Then, if it is all deep,” I replied, “I 
shall come back.” “He will be back within the hour,” they mut- 
tered, squatting down again content. I took a revolver (useless 
encumbrance !) and a water-flask and rode away. 

For some four miles 1 knew the track. It dropped from the 
gravelly ridge on which our tents were pitched, and struck north- 
eastwards over a flat stony stretch to cliffs which once bounded 
hereabouts the limit of cultivation in the Fayim. Beyond these 
a soft slope led up to the first plateau of the true Desert, and, that 
climbed, I should be in the Unknown. I came up to the crown of 
the slope after half-an-hour’s alternate riding and walking, very hot 
and none too hopeful, and, looking back, espied on the mound be- 
side our camp a white speck, one of the Bedawin watching for my 
return. And for a time it seemed as if he would not have to watch 
long. The slope and a light wind were both adverse, and the sun 
was beginning to emerge fiercely from the melting clouds. All the 
plateau seemed deep in loose grey sand, divided here and there by 
knife-edges of rock, the cosmic bones, as it were, breaking through. 
The chain which divides the Fayim basin froin the Nile Valley rose 
far to the eastward, and equally far to the west groups of tumbled 
hillocks opened to admit a glimpse of the Lake. But for the remem- 
brance of that white watching speck I must have thrown up the 
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I made many and most heating attempts to sit uy “skidding” steed. 
At last, unhoped-for joy! occurred an outcrop of clayey rock, and 
new hope dawned. Though the slope increased against ine and the 
breeze freshened as I neared a chain of rocky hills, which bounded 
the view to the north, the going grew better and better. I kept high 
up to the left of my guide the deeply-indented cattle-track, which 
showed far on into the distance, a yellow band on the brown mono- 
tone, and now and again I seemed to descry human figures waiting 
by the roadside, but always they were turned to pillars of rock ere 
I came by. Rapidly little defile succeeded to little defile until 
many miles had fallen behind me, and I began to feel to the 
full the oppressive stillness of the Desert, that embryonic effort of 
creation, on which flesh has never come up. One must go, as [ 
had done, quite alone, far out of sight of the sharp edge of the 
green lands, to realize its utter death. There is surely no such 
silence, even on the ice-fields of the Pole, and little by little it in- 
stils a vague uneasiness into the brain, such a disquieting dread 
as might creep over a man contemplating a landscape in the 
moon. 

Neither there nor elsewhere, until I reached Dahshir, did I see 
a living thing, man, beast, or bird. If, indeed, there were maraud- 
ing Bedawin watching the road that day, they elected to leave un- 
molested so strange an object. In any case, I was suffered to pass 
on my solitary way, winding among the groups of hillocks whose 
undercut, striated flanks bore eloquent witness to the sand- 
storms which now and again sweep through them. The occur- 
rence of such a storm was what I had most to fear, for how 
afterwards should I tind my path? Sunstroke, also, or a mishap 
to the bicycle were possible evils of less moment, but formid- 
able enough ; and to add to these was the chance of robbers. It 
began to be borne in upon me with more insistence than was 
pleasant that the Bedawi's word was true, “No man should go 
alone in the Desert.” 

At last—and I must have traversed nearly halt my road—I 
seemed to reach a watershed, but still looked ahead in vain for a 
glimpse of palms or pyramids. The prospect was changed indeed, 
but not for the better. At my feet the ground fell away to a broad 
sandy basin, and beyond that rose again to hills as high as those 
on which I stood. What good after all in labouring on? It would 
be a little ignominious to return, but it would be done in two 
hours. To proceed might be a matter of ten, perhaps of more. My 
mind was made up, but I cast a last look round the basin. A 
sharp triangular point arrested my eye among the jagged summits 
on the north. A second look, and the first impression was con- 
firmed that this was no mountain-peak like the rest. Nature does 
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not hew her hill-tops quite so clean. It could be nothing else than 
the apex of a pyramid, one of the royal tombs of Dahshir. 

All thought of return was banished on the instant by that 
triangle. What I could see I could reach. I skimmed down the 
hill and found the basin more firm of surface than its colour had 
promised, and for further comfort could note the eastern trend 
of the dry water-courses, for, at the worst, those would lead me to 
the cultivated lands. The basin proved, however, quite heavy 
and hot enough. Thirst began to recur persistently as I mounted 
and dismounted and mounted again, and the water had sunk very 
low in my flask before I gained the crest of the northern rim, and 
saw with joy, that, although the pyramid had come no nearer, 
there showed a glimpse of palin tops far away in the north-east. 
In front stretched another basin with water glistening in its lowest 
hollow and all its surface alkaline mud cracked with sun rays, or 
churned up by driven cattle during recent rains. Bad going this 
at best, for now the tyres skidded on grease, now every part of the 
machine was jarred by lumps and holes; but, assured of my direc- 
tion by the point of the pyramid, I ventured presently to lose the 
cattle track and strike over the lateral spurs. Often these were too 
steep to ride up, but never too steep to ride down, and at no 
despicable pace I skirted round the basin, and, having attained 
to the brow of the ridge beyond it, saw for the first time my pyra- 
mid to its base. A second triangle had sprung up on the left, and 
still to the left another, which, misty though the air had become, I 
could identify with the famous Step Pyramid at Saqqira. But all 
were still some miles away. The desert landscape had changed 
from hill-girt basins to a succession of billowy ridges, declining 
gently towards the Nile, and up each soft face I toiled to be re- 
warded by a delirious rush down the farther side and across the 
sandy intervening hollow and far up the next ascent. There was 
so little variety that minutes seemed hours, and I could hardly 
believe that my watch was not recording falsely, when at length I 
was stretched under the cool northern face of the first pyramid. 
A glance at the sun, however, vindicated the dial: from the 
camp to my resting-place, | had come in three and a quarter 
hours. 

It will be long before I forget the joy of lying in that shade, 
serenely sure that the worst of the road was past, and that I could 
not fail to carry the venture through. And the view was so 
superb! Below me all the Nile Valley faded away beyond the 
familiar outline of Mokattam into the indefinite Delta. In all the 
middle distance lay the wonderful medley of the Memphite city of 
the dead, in which stood out above all other pyramids and muasfu- 
bus the mysterious Step Pyramid which has exercised so much 
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perverse ingenuity and addled so many brains. Westward rose 
ridge on ridge the slopes of the High Desert. A flock of goats 
began to pick their way over the nearest brow, followed presently 
by two Bedawi boys. I was just about to remount: they looked 
iny way, hustled their charges together and disappeared inconti- 
nently. The pebbly plateau, which continues to within a little of 
Saqqara, afforded me better going than I had found yet—perhaps 
the improvement was in myself rather than the ground. Then en- 
siied a toilsome interval of shifting sand and broken ground in the 
rifled necropolis, and shortly after mid-day I descended, a most un- 
looked-for apparition, on the clamorous crowd of parasites that 
besets the doorway of Mariette’s house in Saqqira. 

Two parties of Americans were lunching silently. Their well- 
filled tables stirred my dormant hunger, and seeking out the old 
Sheikh, I begged a little food. By all laws of Bedawi hospitality 
he should have given bread and water at least without demur, but 
such laws lose their sanction among the degraded Arabs of the 
Pyramids. “This is no city,” he said, shortly, “ for you to ask and 
find food!” “But am I to come from the Fayim——” I began. 
The Sheikh cut me short in amazement. “From the Fayiim ? the 
Fuyim? When? How? Alone? Riding what’” I pointed 
to my sand-clogged steed. “And how long on the road?” he con- 
tinued, when sufficiently recovered. “ Four hours and a quarter.” 
No adjuration came to the assistance of the old man, but he 
sent at once for bread, cheese, and water; and a dragoman, more 
considerate than his masters, handed me the two most ambrosial 
oranges that I have ever eaten, or ever shall eat this side the 
grave ! 

Half an hour later I was descending the beggar-haunted dyke 
which leads to the railway at Bedrashin, To judge by the faces 
and words of the donkey-boys on the road and of the tillers 
in the fields, mine was here also the first bicycle. But how 
different from the good-humoured chaff of the Fayimi sounded 
the insulting jeers and the professional whines on this tourist 
track! Let no sightseer in Egypt abuse the class of Arab that 
p2sters him wherever the steamers stop, for it is he himself that, 
with his indiscriminate largess and his foolish sentiment, has made 
them even as they are. 

The forty miles over rock and sand had well-nigh worn me out, 
and, in common prudence, I should have waited for the evening 
train at Bedrashin. But four hours seemed very long to stay in a 
Greek wineshop, and after two glasses of mastica I asked for the 
Cairo road. The Greek for all answer pointed to the railway track. 
There was the foot road and the riding road. What else did I want ? 
No one knew any other way, so, without more ado, I put the bicycle 
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betweer the rails and set my face northwards against a stiff breeze. 
The going was very fair, now on one side, now the other, the iron 
sleepers being well covered, but the most shifting sands of the 
Desert would have been less irksome than the eternal perspective 
of those steel parallels! The one diversion was supplied by 
2 locomotive, painfully dragging an endless file of freight wag- 
gons. It began to slow down and whistle at me from a distance 
of half a mile, and finally pulled up altogether ere I passed, appar- 
ently in doubt which side I should elect to take—or was it the 
driver’s curiosity ? What with the monotony, what with the piti- 
less persistence of the head wind, I was going very slowly when I 
came up with the smart dogcarts on the Kasr el Nil bridge, and, hot 
though the air was, my hands and feet were growing chill and 
numb. I doubt if I could have kept upright another half-mile, 
and in the event it was many days before I ceased to feel the effect s 
ot six and a half hours’ ride. 


D. G. Hocarru. 
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THE INJUSTICE OF RURAL RATING. 


Ts our present system of local taxation in rural districts equitable 
or expedient? I put the question to be discussed in this paper in 
this form because I wish to confine it to as narrow limits as pos- 
sible. It would be easy and pertinent to ask whether our system ot 
rating as a whole is not unfair and oppressive, but that would cover 
too wide a field. I want to take narrower ground, and merely 
enquire whether or not agricultural land is unfairly treated as re- 
gards local taxation. The first result of this limitation is to put 
on one side all questions concerning urban rates. That the griev- 
ances of the urban ratepayer are many and great I do not doubt, 
but since two grievances do not make a remedy any more than 
two wrongs a right, there is nothing unfair in concentrating our 
attention on the rural problem. 

Perhaps the best way of getting to close quarters with the subject 
is to take a typical rural district and see how the rates are actually 
paid, and then to ask whether the system prevailing is equitable 
and expedient—whether, that is, the taxes are levied in true pro- 
portion to the pecuniary ability of those who pay them? Let us 
take a large parish with a squire and parson, a doctor, a retired 
stockbroker worth £5,000 a year, the owner of a boot factory, a 
gentleman farmer who farms 1,000 acres of his own land, and the 
usual complement of smaller farmers and labourers. A rate of two 
shillings in the pound is to be levied. Let us follow the rate collector 
on his rounds and see what demands he makes on each individual, 
and how far he acts on the great principle of making each tax- 
payer contribute according to his ability. He goes first to the 
farmer who farms 1,000 acres of his own land in the parish. What 
the rate collector says to him seems at first sight fair enough : 
“ You have a farm of 1,000 acres rated at £1 an acre, therefore you 
must be presumed to be making £1,000 a year off your farm. The 
rate is two shillings in the pound, and that comes to £100 in taxes 
from you.” Next he calls on the parson and says, “ You get, we 
know, £500 a year income in tithe. That at two shillings is £50. 
We shall not estimate your income from other sources.” Hitherto 
the idea of contributing according to ability has been maintained, 
in theory at any rate, though to assume that a farmer has an 
income equal to his rent is very optimistic. 
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Now comes the strangest part of the strange tale. When the 
representative of the local authority calls at the “beautifully ap- 
pointed villa residence” of the stockbroker, he drops all thought of 
income and contribution in proportion to ability. He does not say 
a word about a gentleman hardly being able to live in a house like 
this, and buy pictures, and travel, and entertain so much on less than 
£5,000 a year, and add, “So, sir, I am afraid I must ask you for a 
cheque for £500 for rates.” He merely says, “I must presume, sir, 
you could get £150 a year for this house unfurnished by the year, and 
that at two shillings in the £ is £15.” The next call is on the doctor. 
His business is a good one, and could be sold for £1,000 at one year’s 
purchase, i.c., the doctor is making £1,000 a year. But the col- 
lector does not trouble about this. He merely says again, “ House 
worth £50 a year unfurnished, rates £5.” In the case then of the 
retired stockbroker and the doctor the theory of payment in 
accordance to ability has been quite put aside, and payment 
according to what your house would let unfurnished by the year 
substituted—truly a remarkable substitution. 

Curiously enough, however, the ability theory partially revives 
again in the course of the round. By the time that the boot manu- 
facturer has been reached, the local authority has begun to remember 
something about contributions in proportion to ability. Accordingly 
when the boot manufacturer, who lives away from the factory, has 
been asked for a cheque for £5 for his house rated at £50, the col- 
lector proceeds to enquire about the factory. The manufacturer, he 
thinks, ought to pay something on that. One would suppose that 
this something should be calculated on the annual amount made 
by the factory—the income drawn from it. But no, the local 
authority can only rise to these heights of fiscal comprehension in 
the case of the farmer and the parson. Accordingly he says, 
“This factory ought to be rated at at least £100 a year, because 
there is a brewery in the next parish rated at more, which covers 
about the same ground,” and accordingly it is rated at that, no one 
knowing or apparently caring that the profits are in fact £1,000 a 
year. So the rating muddle goes on. The yeoman owner of 
tifty acres of grass-land pays on £100 a year—he is rated at £2 per 
acre—because it is assumed he is worth that, though it is notorious 
that he only makes £70 or £80 a year, while the retired police- 
inspector, with a pension of £70 a year, who lives in a neat little 
cottage, only pays on £10 a year. 

At last we reach the squire. The rate collector no more con- 
siders his income than he did that of the retired stockbroker. 
He merely says, “The Hall is rated at £100 a year, that is 
£10 for rates; the Home Farm at £300, that is £30; the big 
farm at Townend now in hand is rated at £400, that is £40. 
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It is true you can’t let it and are losing money on it, but I 
must assume you could let it for its rateable value if you 
managed better. Then there are the cottages on which you pay 
the rates, this with the compounding allowance comes to £15. 
There is also a little matter of £5 on the underwood cut this year. 
In all then, I must trouble you, sir, for £100.” Perhaps the squire 
is a man with £5,000 a year from land in the parish. In that case 
it seems at first as if he were getting off too cheaply, only paying 
some seven times as much as the stockbroker to local taxation, 
though his income is the same, while the large farmer owner paid 
more than thirty times more towards local rates than the stock- 
broker, considering their respective incomes. But, in reality, is 
not the squire paying more than anyone else? Because, though 
the farmers nominally pay the rates on the £5,000 of rents which 
he receives, they took those rates into account when they took 
their farms. But for the rates the land would be worth another 
£500 a year. Therefore the squire with £5,000 a year may be said 
to pay £600 for local taxation purposes against the £15 paid by 
the stockbroker of similar income. Since, however, it is a disputed 
point whether the landlord or the farmer feels the burden of the 
rates, [ will not labour the matter, but will for the moment 
assume that the farmer pays them and not the landlord.* It is 
clear that one of the two feels the burden of them, and for the 
purpose of my argument it does not much matter which. I only 
wish to show that the man who is in the stockbroker’s portion 
escapes far more lightly than he should. To avoid confusion I 
have therefore taken the case of a man who farms his own 
land, and who must be admitted to feel the burden whichever 
way the controversy is decided. 

Now we see in our typical parish that three inen have £1,000 a 
year each, the big farmer, the doctor, and the boot manufacturer. 
The one who happens to make his income out of land, .e., the farmer, 
pays £100 a year rates ; the doctor pays £5 a year rates: the manu- 
facturer pays £15 a year rates. Can this be called fair? Should 
the stockbroker, with £5,000 a year, or five times as much as 
the farmer, pay only one-seventh as much in taxes? Again, is it 
right for the yeoman with a bare £70 a year profit from his land 
to pay £7 a year in rates while the retired police-inspector with 
£70 pension pays only £1? Can such a system be called fair? If 
an expert had been asked to devise an equitable system of local 
taxation for a newly-founded colony, would he have thus singled 
out the land and made it bear an exceptional burden? Clearly 


* It is interesting to note that Lord Mansfield held that the burden of rates fell 
on the landlord, and that if a landlord were rated on his income like a parson, he 
would be paying twice over. 
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not. But I readily admit that in proving so much one has not 
proved the case of those who claim relief for agriculture. There 
are important arguments, based partly on history, and partly on 
the principles of economic science, which are relied on by those 
who, though they may agree in the abstract that our system of 
rural rating is not. fair, object to any relief being given to land- 
owners. These rest, to begin with, on the contention that the rates 
are a hereditary burden on land; that land is charged with certain 
duties of maintaining the poor and the highways, and other county 
and parish charges; and that therefore there is nothing really 
wrong in the inequalities we have noticed. “Our forefathers in 
their wisdom put these charges on land, and not on other pre- 
perty, and therefore the land ought to continue to bear them.” 
So runs the argument. But is this historically true? Most 
emphatically it is not. Anyone taking the trouble to look at 
the history of rates will find that our forefathers, when they 
invented the poor-rate, had no sort of notion of putting a special 
burden on land. Their object was to raise a certain amount 
of money in the parish, and they naturally enough at once 
stumbled upon a kind of rough and ready local income tax. 
Nothing is clearer than that the original poor-rate was meant 
to be a contribution paid by each inhabitant in proportion to his 
ability to pay the same. Curiously enough, this primitive notion 
actually continued in one parish near London as late as 1823.* In 
this place, the rate was made “according to the ability of the party 
charged, such ability being estimated with reference to property, 
whether in the parish or out of it.” This was, however, an ex- 
ceptional case. The attempt of our ancestors to maintain a local 
income tax failed as all such attempts must fail. They soon found 
it necessary to levy the rate not on general ability, but upon visible 
ability within the parish. But even this proved a difficulty. 
Stock-in-trade and professional incomes are notoriously difficult 
to get at, and gradually, and little by little, almost every form of pro- 
perty except land, houses, tithes, and coal-mines, slipped their heads 
out of the collar, and ceased to drag the local coach. Nevertheless, 
for a long time, profit-producing personal property within the parish 
was nominally liable to rates, though it did not pay them. In 1840, 
however, a decision of the Queen’s Bench made it clear that stock- 
in-trade, though it had ceased to pay by custom, was still legally 
bound for rates. The Poor Law Commissioners felt obliged to 
act on this decision, and they even went so far as to issue a circular 
advising churchwardens that they must in future “levy rates on 
stock-in-trade according to the profit produced.” This caused a 


* See Mr. Cannon’s very able little book on rates, recently published by Messrs. 
Longman. 
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quasi-panic and a temporary Act to exempt stock-in-trade from 
rates was rushed through Parliament. This Act has been renewed 


from year to year, but it is the only barrier which prevents the 


rating of productive personality. If the county members were 
to sit up night after night to prevent the renewal of 3 & 4 
Vict. Cap, 89, and were finally to oblige the Government to omit 
that Act from the schedule of statutes to be continued in force, 
the result would be that theoretically, every inhabitant of our 
parishes would have to be taxed, “in respect of his ability derived 
from profits of stock-in-trade or any other property.” 

The Act of 1840 is a very short one, and I think, therefore, it is 
worth quoting entire. This, the statutory foundation of our rating 


system, shows clearly the gross injustice of our present arrange- 
ments :— 


3 &4 Vicr. Carp. LXAXXIX, 

** An Act to exempt, until the Thirty-first Day of December One thousand eight 
luindred and forty-one, Inhabitants of Parishes, Townships, and Villazes from 
Liability to be rated as such, in respect of Stock in Trade or other Property, to 
the relief of the Poor, (10th August 1840. ] 

** Whereas by an Act passed in the Forty-third Year of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, intituled An Act for the Relief of the Poor, it was amongst other 
things provided, that the Overseers of every Parish should raise, by Taxation of 
every Inhabitant, Parson, Vicar, and other, and of every oceupier of Lands, 
Houses, Tithes Impropriate, Propriations of Tithes, Coal Mines, or saleable 
Underwoods, in the said Parish, in such competent Sum and Sums of Money as 
they shall think fit, a convenient Stock of necessary Ware and Stuff to set the 
Poor on Work, and also competent Sums of Money for and towards the Relief of 
the Poor- not able to work, and also for the putting out of poor Children to be 
Apprentices, to be gathered out of the same Parish according to the ability of the 
same; And whereas by another Act passed in the Session of Parliament holden in 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years of the Reign of King Charles the Second, 
intituled ‘An Act for the better Relief of the Poor of this Kingdom,’ the Pro- 
visions of the said Act of Elizabeth were extended to certain Townships and 
Villages : And whereas, by reason of the Provisions of the said Acts, it has been 
held that Inhabitants of Parishes, Townships, and Villages, as such Inhabitants, 
are liable, in respect of their Ability derived from the Profits of Stock in Trade 
and of other Property, to be taxed for and towards the Relief of the Poor, and it 
is expedient to repeal the Liability of Inhabitants, as such, to be so taxed : Be it 
the-efore enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majestv, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, That from and after the 
passing of this Act it shall not be lawful for the Overseers of any Parish, Town- 
ship, or Village to tax any Inhabitant thereof, as such Inhabitant, in respect of 
his Ability derived from the Profits of Stock in Trade or any other Property, for 
or towards the Relief of the Poor: Provided always, that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall in anywise effect the liability of any Parson or Vicar, or of any 
Occupier of Lands, Houses, Tithes Impropriate, Propriations of Tithes, Coal 
Mines, or saleable Underwoods, to be taxed under the Provisions of the said Acts 
for and towards the Relief of the Poor. 

“II. And be it enacted, that this Act shall be in force till the Thirty-first Day 
of December in the Year of our Lord One thousand eight hundred and forty-one, 
and that from the said Thirty-first Day cf December this Act, and all the Pro- 
visions'hereinbefore contained, shall absolutely cease and be of no effect.” 
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In plain words, the Act says that since it has been held that in- 
habitants of parishes are liable to be rated on the profits of other 
things than lands and houses, Parliament relieves such other 
things from the rates and confines rates to lands, houses, 
tithes, and coal-mines, and saleable underwoods. The Act of 1840, 
and the Renewal Acts each year since, are therefore Personal Pro- 
perty Relief Acts, and Parliament will be again asked this year to 
re-enact this Act for the relief of “the profit of stock-in-trade and of 
other property.” This being so, it is rather absurd to speak of the 
present Rating Bill as an iniquitous and unprecedented measure for 
the relief of a particular kind of property. If Acts of that kind are to 
be denounced, let us begin with the chief offender, the Act of 1840. 
But be that as it may, at any rate the Act of 1840 cuts the ground 
from under the theory that rates are a special hereditary burden 
on land, and should therefore be maintained. 

Another aspect of this argument must be noticed. It is some- 
times urged, be the historical merits of the case what they may, 
that the fact that practically the whole of the land of England has 
been bought and sold subject to rates provides an argument against 
relieving it from rates. Ina very able paper in The Economic Review 
it was recently argued that rates are really a “reserved share” of 
the land held by the State. That is, the State and the owner are 
really partners in the land, though the State’s share is commuted 
to a more or less fixed money payment. But this being so, argues 
the writer, “rates cannot properly be described as a burden upon 
any individual owner, except in so far as they have been imposed 
or increased during his tenure of the property.” The inference from 
this line of argument is of course that, if and when the State re- 
lieves agricultural lands from rates, it is simply handing over so 
much of its property as a gift to the landlord. At first sight this 
seems unanswerable. But does it not really go too far and prove 
too much? In a sense the State is co-partner with everybody 
in all his property. It claims as its reserve share of that 
property as much as it requires for its needs. But this re- 
served share is to be found in Consols and railway stock, house- 
hold furniture, and even professional earnings, just as much as in 
land. The State is in the habit of taking under the name of in- 
come tax at least sixpence in the £ out of railway dividends as its 
reserved share, and railway stock has been sold subject to that 
reserved property in the State. We do not, however, conclude 
that therefore the income tax could not be reduced below six- 
pence without making a present of State property to the holder of 
railway stock. It seems to me that all taxes are claims on the re- 
served share of the State, and therefore theoretically, no tax can be 
taken off property bought and sold under it without apparently 
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making a present of State funds. The “reserved share” argu- 
ment may be sound in theory, but it goes too far to be practically 
important, and if pressed would prevent all remissions of taxation, 
for fear of giving this or that set of individuals a present of 
State property. The question of taking rates off land must then 
be considered exactly like all other questions relating to the 
remission of taxes, and must be judged on its merits. If a tax is 
obviously making men contribute to taxation out of proportion to 
their ability to pay, and is producing a depressing effect upon a 
particular industry, then assuredly there is a good case for remission. 
But these conditions for the remission of taxation on agricultural 
land exist in the present case. The persons paying the rates on 
land are paying out of proportion to their ability, and the rates 
are exercising a depressing effect on agriculture. 

Another point in the problem deserves to be considered. It is 
sometimes argued that rates ought to fall on land because the 
owners of land specially benefit by the things on which the rates 
are expended. But is this true? Certainly it is not true as re- 
gards the poor-rate. I who live in the country, and do not own 
agricultural land, benefit just as much by the poor-rate as do the 
farmers and landlords. Again, I benefit as much by the School 
Board rate and the sanitary rate. Nor does the landowner, who 
specially benefits by the highway expenditure. No doubt he 
benefits, but does he benefit more than the miil-owner, the large 
shopkeeper, the coal merchant, or the carrier whose carts are con- 
stantly on the roads, and whose business but for the roads would 
instantly collapse? Yet the agriculturist contributes in proportion 
to his whole profits, or more than his profits, while the miller and 
the rest only contribute in proportion to the annual value of the 
premises from which their businesses are conducted. I feel sure 
that the closer this part of the problem is examined the clearer it 
will become that the classes dependent upon land do not specially 
benefit by the roads or the other things on which the rates are 
expended. 

Another point of importance must be touched on before I turn 
to the fascinating, if dangerous problem of what is the proper system 
of local taxation. That point is the need for constantly bearing in 
inind the simple truism that it is people, not land or property, who 
pay taxes. We talk of the land paying rates, but that is of course 
sheer nonsense. What we mean is that Smith or Jones pays rates 
in accordance with the amount of land held by him. It is always 
the man who pays. We make his land, however, the index by 
which we determine the sun he is to pay, and then loosely and 
foolishly go on to talk of the land paying. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a slip in language is like a slip in morality. It is apt to have 
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large consequences. Upon the verbal slip that the land pays the 
rates we soon raise a fine structure of sophistry, and even end by 
talking as if the amount of the rates could not matter as the land 
will always be there to pay them. “So dangerous is it,” as Lord 
Halifax said, “to build upon a foundation of paradoxes.” It is a 
paradox to say that the land pays rates,and if we build on this 
foundation we are certain to be mislead. 

The problem of how to obtain a fair system of local taxation is 
too attractive to be passed over in silence. If we are to reconstruct 
our system some plan must be found which will as near as possible 
bring us back to the idea of Elizabethan times and make each 
inhabitant of a locality contribute to the needs of the locality in 
proportion to his means. Of course, the most obvious way to do 
this would be to institute a Local Income Tax. Buta Local Income 
Tax, it is admitted on all hands, is an impossibility. The only 
satisfactory way of getting an income tax paid is to draw off the 
Government’s reserved share at the main, but this cannot be done 
locally. You could not let the Parish Council of Little Peddlington 
send a telegram to the Bank, “ Have just discovered that Mr. Jones 
of this parish owns £3,000 Consols. Kindly deduct 1s. Local 
Income Tax from his dividend and forward same per registered 
letter.” The idea of a Local Income Tax, then, must be abandoned. 
What is the next nearest thing to it? Surely a Local Inhabited 
House Duty. 

Roughly speaking, men live in houses proportionate to their 
incomes. Hence an Inhabited House Duty tends to act as an 
income tax—the measure of which is the value of a man’s home. 
The value of the house in which a man lives is, as it were, made 
the index of his capacity to contribute to the local needs. If, then, 
the rural rates were only levied on the houses and not on lands 
and buildings as well, they would of course be a Local Inhabitated 
House Duty and would be a very fair tax. Every man would pay 
in proportion to the value of the house he lived in, and would, 
except in rare cases, pay according to his ability. But the result 
of this would be very greatly to increase the present rate of pay- 
ment, and would probably cause too great a local disturbance to 
be possible. What I would suggest, then, is the following scheme. 
In the first place, the Government, in lieu of its present doles, 
should hand over certain taxes to the local authorities. The first 
of these would of course be the land tax. Next they should hand 
over for local taxation purposes the Imperial Inhabited House Duty, 
and the right to levy licenses on Public-houses and also all the 
licenses which could conveniently be localized, as indeed is partially 
done now. Instead of the present rates the local authority should be 
empowered to levy a Local Inhabited House Duty on dwelling-houses 
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of all kinds, and also a tixed rate of say one shilling in the £ upon 
all business premises and buildings, including, of course, all agricul- 
tural buildings. The result of this arrangement would be that all 
new calls upon the local treasury would fall on the Local Inhabited 
House Duty, while the other payments would remain fixed. The 
result of maintaining the present Imperial Inhabited House Duty 
as a separate tax would be to produce a form of graduation. At 
the present moment the Imperial Inhabited House Duty only falls 
on houses above £20 a year in value. Under the plan proposed, 
then, the owners of the better class houses, though not burdened 
more than at present, would always ‘contribute consider- 
ably more to local taxation than their poorer neighbours. The 
other point to be noticed is that purely agricultural land would 
escape taxation altogether, though the buildings used to carry on 
the trade of agriculture would be rated just as are the buildings 
used to carry on the trade of a miller, a brewer, or shopkeeper. 
This would give no advantage to agriculture, but would put it 
exactly on the same footing as other rural trades. And here may 
be mentioned an incidental advantage of the present Rating Bill. 
It will separate the rating of land from the rating of agricultural 
buildings. Henceforward, then, the unfair treatment of land will 
stand forth in all its nakedness. We shall see the rate collector 
go to the miller and tax him on his mill, and then to the farmer 
and tax him on his cattle-sheds, dairies, and barns, and we shall 
say that ‘is fair and equal treatment. But then the rate collector 
will turn back to the farmer and say, “ You must pay on your land 
apart from and in addition to the buildings. It is true we don’t 
tax the miller on his stock-in-trade, but you must pay on yours.” 
That is an unfairness which the separate taxation of agricultural 
buildings will make very apparent. 

This is, of course, a very rough sketch for a new system of local 
taxation in country districts, and could doubtless be improved in 
detail. I do not doubt, however, that on some such lines a satis- 
factory scheme of rural rating could be devised. It would be fair 
in principle, and would not cause any very great disturbance. Per- 
sonally I should prefer to see the rating of business premises and 
buildings done away with altogether, but that, doubtless, would 
seem to most people too revolutionary a proceeding, and therefore 
[ have not suggested it. In any case my scheme is infinitely fairer 
than that which exists at present—a system under which the 
measure of a man’s payments to common needs is not his ability to 
pay, but the quantity of his possession or occupation of the least 
valuable form of property at present known to mankind—agricul- 
tural land. 


J. St. Lore Srracuey. 
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MR. RHODES’ RAID. 


THE evergreen enigm. made in South Africa remains as _perplex- 
ing and provoking as ever, Age cannot wither it nor custom stale 
its infinite variety. No problem in our time has prompted so much 
speculation. In the following pages I propose, after glancing at 
some of the more popular solutions of the riddle, to examine the 
only solution that appears to tally with the authentic and verifi- 
able facts. The enigma, it need hardly be said, is why was an 
attack made upon the Transvaal, and who was principally respon- 
sible for it ? 
“WoMEN AND CHILDREN.” 

According to the original theory, the adventure was not a raid 
at all, but a rescue. The Administrator and his companions in 
arms were dutifully guarding the terminus of a railway at Mafe- 
king against possible native attacks, when they received a startling 
and urgent summons to protect the lives of English women and 
children in Johannesburg which were imperilled by the impending 
revolution of their husbands and fathers. 

Rather than ignore such an appeal for aid, the Chartered 
Company’s force preferred to risk the peace of South Africa 
and went off pell-mell without adequate preparation — hence 
2 military fiasco. Hair-brained and quixotic they were if you 
like, but they acted as every Englishman worthy of the name 
would have acted in their place, and no section of their fellow- 
countrymen will pass a severe judgment on a chivalrous 
errand of mercy. It need hardly be said that no member of the 
band has ever given any countenance to this grotesque theory, and 
none resent it more keenly than those whom it makes ridiculous. 
Still it held the field for several weeks, and was maintained by its 
adherents with no little heat, and all dissentients were denounced 
as Little Englanders who were ready to criticize their fellow- 
countrymen for undertaking a perilous Christian service. The 
Poet Laureate came forward with a series of stirring stanzas which 
were recited nightly at a music hall and applauded to the echo. 
One typical verse ran as follows :— 

‘There are girls in the gold reef city, 
There are mothers and children too ! 


And they ery ‘*‘ Hurry up! for pity!” 
So what can a brave man do? 
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‘< Tf even we win, they’ll blame us ; 
If we fail, they will howl and hiss. 
But there’s many a man lives famous 

For daring a wrong like this !” 


Lady Warwick, on behalf of the women of England, wrote a spon- 
taneous and dramatic letter to The Times :-— 

“ Sir,—Would any Englishman worthy of the name and the nation 
have failed to act exactly as Dr. Jameson and his gallant com- 
panions have done? He is appealed to by the leading residents of 
Johannesburg, by an actual majority of that community, to come 
to the assistance of their women and children at a moment when 
a revolution is seen to be inevitable. On his way to succour his 
countrywomen with a force of mounted police, and after having 
disclaimed every intention of hostility to the Boers, he is apparently 
attacked by their armed forces.” 

Even the sophisticated Mr. Rider Haggard gave expert endorse- 
ment to the same view. “Their (Charterland Troops) advance 
may have been an international crime and an act of rebellion 
against the authority of the Queen, but at least, if half the intelli- 
gence that comes to us is true, they undertook it, believing that 
thereby they might save their countrymen and women from 
attack, and possibly from massacre.” 

The Times correspondent in the Transvaal first exposed the folly 
of this theory. His striking and serviceable letters, written on the 
scene of the supposed massacre of women and children, showed 
clearly that the Chartered Company’s forces, so far from fore- 
stalling a panic in Johannesburg, created one, and endangered a 
considerable number of lives. The errand of mercy theory has 
received a final quietus from the “inspired” article in the June 
Nineteenth Century, which states: “In the first place it seems 
clear that Dr. Jameson did not, immediately on receipt of a letter 
from the Reform leaders, leap to the saddle and gallop to the 
rescue of women and children.” The “women and children” view, 
as a matter of practical politics, is dead, though it will probably 
linger on in a few suburban girl-schools. 


“A Borer Forcery.” 


The next theory to take the field attributed the raid to an act of 
treachery on the part of the Boers, who were said to have decoyed 
Dr. Jameson over the border by a forged document. After a short 
and shameless existence this theory had a fit of decency 
and died. It is unnecessary to dwell upon it, but it had 
a good side, as it made men realize to what lengths honour- 
able papers of the front rank will go when committed to 
a ferocious campaign of vituperation. The collapse of this 
calumny, owing partly to the discountenance of Dr. Jameson, 
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steadied public opinion in this country, and the natural fairness of 
Englishmen has been getting freer play ever since. 


Mr. RuopeEs as Cavour. 

Two further theories made a simultaneous appearance last month, 
to the no small detriment of both.* They are, to some extent, new, 
but their respective writers must inevitably acknowledge that they 
cannot both be true. In fact, they have got one another into a 
very considerable mess, in spite of their both being ardently 
Rhodesian, and one, at any rate (Mr. Fort’s), “ semi-official.” 

The Fortnightly article, which is unquestionably the ablest 
contribution that has been made to the controversy, and which 
in grasp, knowledge, and cogency of expression compares most 
favourably with the washy pamphleteering of the Chartered 
Company’s publicists in ordinary, takes the line that Mr. Rhodes is 
a masterly and disinterested statesman and patriot, whose work 
was ruined by the folly of Dr. Jameson :—<Jameson really 
attempted to act the part of Garibaldi in Sicily, and Mr. Rhodes 
had already, with more patriotism than wisdom, chosen to follow 
the precedent of Cavour. Mr. Rhodes’ mistake cannot well be 
called anything but an error of judgment, a weakness for the 
short cut, while Dr. Jameson’s amounts to an overweening self- 
confidence and reckless daring, to which the discoveries of tele- 
grams and codes in his baggage compel us to add an almost in- 
credible carelessness and harebrained lack of caution. For | 
assuine, what I believe will be proved when a full enquiry is made, 
that Mr. Rhodes did not give the order to go in, and was actually 
furious when he found that Jameson, in spite of his orders, and 
in spite of the efforts of the Uitlanders to keep him out, in- 
sisted on going on to Johannesburg. Tam very much 
mistaken if, when the whole facts are known, the calm judg 
ment of England will not see that Mr. Rhodes, if he has 
acted unwisely, and if his action is technically a breach of inter- 
national law, has been from the first actuated by motives that are 
a credit to him—by a patriotism that risked everything, his own 
political power and prestige, his whole great position, which no 
success could have made higher than it was, fo assist his oppressed 
countrymen rightly struggling to be free.” Later on we are told, 
“For the men of Johannesburg, in spite of the fact that Jameson 
had come in contrary to their wishes and against the orders of Mr, 
Rhodes, were preparing to help him if ke needed help.” This theory 
is perfectly intelligible, and might, if left to itself, pass muster. 
Mr. Rhodes, as the leading Englishman in South Africa, being un- 
able to endure the oppression of his fellow-countrymen in the Trans- 


* «Mr. Rhodes and the Transvaal” (Fortnightly Review, June). ‘The True 


Motive and Reason of Dr. Jameson’s Raid,” by G. Seymour Fort (Winetcenth 
Century, June). 
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vaal any longer, concentrated an armed force upon the borders of 
that state, which, in concert with a rising of the Uitlanders, 
“ rightly struggling to be free,” should march in and extort reason- 
able terms from the oppressor. To this end he co-operated loyally 
with the Reform Party in Johannesburg, and when they found the 
situation did not ripen as anticipated, Mr. Rhodes backed their 
endeavours to stop Dr. Jameson from coming. The latter, however, 
persisted in going in “ against the orders of Mr. Rhodes.” 


DIscovERY OF DOCUMENTS. 


Turning from The Fortnightly Review article to the unfortunate 
article in The Nineteenth Century, one gets this diametrically dif- 
ferent version. “Whoever may have been responsible for the 
moment of the start, it appears almost certain that Mr. Rhodes was 
in entire accord with Dr. Jameson’s plans and intentions. This 
seems the central feature of the situation, and I do not attempt to 
disguise the fact that Mr. Rhodes shares equally with Dr. Jameson 
the responsibility, not merely for the raid itself, but for the policy 
of rush and precipitancy which dictated it.” Having cleared the 
ground by linking Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes together in a 
manner to make the blood of the Fortnightly Reviewer run cold, 
the writer proceeds to expound the “ true” theory of the raid :— 


‘* For many sufficient reasons the facts upon which this theory is based, and 
which have been known to the writer for some time past, have been hitherto with- 
held. Doubtless in due course both Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson will themselves 
make statements of exceptional interest, but their opportunity for so doing seems 
indefinitely uncertain.* In view, thereof, of their enforced silence, and of various 
premature hypotheses that have appeared as to their reasons for their action, the 
moment does not seem altogether inopportune for a statement which may possibly 
provide material for a maturer view of this country’s indebtedness to Mr. Rhodes 
and his policy. 

‘‘In plain words, it was the knowledge that President Kruger had entered into 
some secret understanding of a political nature with Germany which induced Mr. 
Rhodes to reluctantly abandon any further conciliatory policy towards the Trans- 
vaal, and determined him to push on a revolution in Johannesburg, and to 
authorize Dr. Jameson’s plans for a rush to Pretoria. From this point of view, 
this German-Boer alliance presented such an immediate and imminent danger to 
Imperial and Afrikander interests throughout South Africa, that he resolved at 
all hazards to upset the Hollander-German cabal who had clustered round Mr. 
Kruger. There was no intention to overthrow an independent Dutch Govern- 
ment as such. Nor was the redress of grievances, or the opposition to schemes of 
Boer dominion, of primary consideration. The chief purpose of Mr. Rhodes’ 
campaign was to prevent Germany as a rival Power from acquiring a predominant 
political status in the Transvaal; and I state positively that one of the main 
objects of Dr. Jameson’s rush was to help to secure documentary evidence of this 
secret alliance, which evidence was believed on reliable authority to be in posses- 
sion of President Kruger in Pretoria.” 


* «During Mr. Rhodes’s last visit to England, after the raid, I know that he was 
most anxious (to use his own words) ‘ to go down to Trafalgar Square and proclaim 
the true motive and reason of the raid.’” 
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The article goes on to explain why “ the blow, to be successful, 
must be struck at once ” :— 


‘‘From these, and other indicatiors, it was felt that the blow, to be successful, 
must be struck at once. For certain local reasons the most favourable time for it 
was the beginning of the rainy season in December and January, and the only 
alternative was to postpone the matter for a year. By that time Mr. Kruger’s 
position would have been so much stronger in every respect that it was deemed 
better, at all hazards, to bring about the crisis in December. One great difficulty 
was, in a short space of time, to get sufficient ammunition and arms into Johanes- 
burg to enable the people there to make an effective start. But the key to the 
whole position was Pretoria, and had the plan as originally laid down been 
carried out, the forts, ammunition, and even the town itself, would, in a single 
night, have passed out of the hands of the Transvaal Government into those of 
the leaders of the movement in Johannesburg. Everything was cut and dried, 
even to the smallest detail, and the scheme was within twelve hours of its accom- 
plishment, At the last moment, however, the nerve of the Johannesburg leaders 
failed, and that portion of the enterprise, which was absolutely essential to the 
suecess of the whole movement, collapsed. As for President Kruger and his 
officials, there was never for a moment any intention to interfere with their 
liberty, or treat them otherwise than with the utmost courtesy and consideration. 
With the desired documents in the possession of Dr. Jameson, or the Reform 
Leaders, the true aims of Germany and President Kruger would have been 
known, and justification for Mr. Rhodes’s policy and its incidents might then 
with safety have been left to the fair judgment of all intelligent men.” 


Here, again, we are provided with a logical working theory which 
might be considered to supply the key to the mystery if anyone 
could be induced to believe it. Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes 
working in complete harmony, desired to obtain documentary 
evidence of a Boer-German plot from the archives of Pretoria, 
and determined to effect their object by a bold coup de main.* 
The Uitlanders, “ rightly struggling to be free,” held a subordinate 
place in their plan of campaign, which had Pretoria and not Johan- 
nesburg as its objective. The chief interest in this latest theory 
is that it places Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes in the same boat, 
and shatters the “scapegoat” policy. Considering the authorship 
of the article, its thesis merits some probing, and we hope that the 
Cabinet, which has already been compelled to withdraw its original 
optimistic view of Mr. Rhodes’ innocence, will seriously consider 
whether the continued discrimination between him and Dr. Jameson 
can be maintained.t In fact, I interpret the “true motive and 

* Among the many surprising canards circulated in reference to the raid, I 
think the palm for naiveté should be awarded to the suggestion that Mr. Beit—a 
subject of the German Emperor—promoted an expedition to obtain documentary 
evidence of his Government’s culpable relations with the Transvaal. Perhaps a 
public that swallowed, and was sustained for some weeks by, the ‘‘ women and 
children” theory has little right to resent imputations upon its intelligence, and 
‘those millionaires who spend their money in supporting raids and invasions ” 
(to whom Lord Salisbury has so aptly referred) are half entitled to float any 


romance they choose. It is noteworthy that Zhe Times has given no countenance 
to the archive theory. 


+ In speaking in the House of Commons on February 13th, shortly after an 
interview of two hours with Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain made the following 
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reason” of Mr. Fort’s article to be a desire to break gently to a 


previously hoodwinked public the fact that Dr. Jameson received 
his marching orders from Mr. Rhodes—the German document 
being thrown in to tickle the groundlings. 


A WorkKING THEORY OF THE Raln. 

Leaving Mr. Rhodes’ masked champion of The Fortnightly 
Review to fight it out with the ingenuous contributor to The 
Nineteenth Century, I pass away from these cock-and-bull 
stories to the only working theory of the raid which fits the 
ascertained facts. It will not be denied that the crux of the 
difficulty, which no theorist has hitherto cared to tackle, is the 
extraordinary bewilderment and paralysis that fastened upon 
Johannesburg when that ill-starred city learnt that the Chartered 
Company’s forces were advancing to its assistance. The Times 
correspondent on the spot, telegraphing at the time, described the 
lirst news as being simply “ discredited,” Dr. Jameson’s act being re- 
garded as such an “utterly impossible proceeding,” and when the 
rumour of the advance was confirmed, “men simply stood aghast 
at the boldness of the move.” This account of the state of 
Johannesburg was abundantly corroborated by other eye-witnesses, 
who depicted a reign of unmitigated astonishment and ineptitude. 
In fact, if Birmingham were suddenly to learn that a body of armed 
men were advancing from Lancashire at the urgent request of her 
new Lord Mayor. in order to protect women and children trom 
massacre, or to compel the School Board to capitulate to the Town 
Council, her astonishment could hardly be greater than was that of 
Johannesburg. Is not this astonishment itself astonishing? We 
now know that Johannesburg had been preparing for a demonstra- 
tion in foree for weeks, that arming, drilling, and talking had been 
open and constant. It may be said that preparation and talk are 
one thing and actual fighting another, and that an inexperienced 
civil community cannot easily pass from its normal state of tran- 


statement : ‘‘ 1 say, to the best of my knowledge and belief, that everybody, that 
Mr. Rhodes, that the Chartered Company, that the Reform Committe of Johannes- 
burg, and the High Commissioner were all equally ignorant of the intention or 
action of Dr, Jameson, That is the belief which I express to the House after 
having carefully examined all the statements of all the parties concerned.” The 
discovery of the deciphered telegrams caused Mr. Chamberlain to modify this 
statement, and in the debate in the House of Commons at the beginning of May, 
he held that the incriminating telegrams showed : (1) That Mr. Rhodes and one, 
at any rate, of the directors of the Chartered Company ‘ knew and approved ” of 
the proceeding of the Reform Committee ; (2) That the same gentlemen ‘‘ knew 
and approved ” of the preparations for the entry into the Transvaal in certain 
eventualities ; (3) That Mr. Rhodes disapproved and ** tried to stop the invasion at 


the moment at which it actually took place.” Now, Mr, Fort, who certainly ought 


to know, tells us that ‘‘Mr. Rhodes shares equally with Dr. Jameson the re- 


sponsibility not merely for the raid itself, but for the policy of rush and precipi- 
taney which dictated it.” 
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quillity into the fighting vein. There is some force in this, but not 
enough to account for the fact that from a city of 100,000 people, at 
least half of whom were English and more than 2,000 of whom were 
armed, no reinforcement went out to Dr. Jameson’s assistance. He 
was left to look after himself, while the Reform Committee. 
negotiated with the Transvaal Government. It may be remembered 
that The Times correspondent described how the Johannesburgers 
—two days and a half after they knew that Dr. Jameson had 
crossed the border—were arranging an armistice with General 
Joubert, leaving the Chartered Company's forces out in the cold. 
“There was, however, no ugreement that action should not be 
tuken (by the Boers) against Dr. Jameson.” This, be it re- 
membered, was before the arrival of the Queen’s Proclamation. 
There was a very natural howl of execration at this news through- 
out Great Britain and South Africa ; the Uitlanders were considered 
to have behaved with unexampled treachery in inviting and be- 
traying their rescuers. The mysterious attitude of Johannesburg, 
it wholly incomprehensible then, has been rendered ten times more 
incomprehensible by the publication of the deciphered telegrams, 
which show that only a few days before the raid the leading Uit- 
landers were in perfect harmony with Dr. Jameson’s contemplated 
action and were ready for his advent. There was a subsequent 
hitch, adinittedly, but in the beginning of the week preceding the 
raid the Reform Committee, Mr. Rhodes and his fellow-conspirators 
in Cape Town, as well as Dr. Jameson at Pitsani, were all of one 
mind, and the date of the start was agreed upon between them, as 
the following telegraim from Dr. Rutherfoord Harris shows :— 

Harris, Capetown, December 24th, to Jameson, Pitsani. 

“Company will be floated next Saturday, 12 o’clock at night. They (the 
Johannesburghers) are very anxious you must not start before 9 o’clock, and 
secure telegraph oftice silence. We suspect Transvaal is getting aware slightly.” 

And yet when the raid came off Johannesburg was as completely 
staggered as London was, and in the critical forty-eight hours after 
Dr. Jameson crossed the border the leading Uitlanders—who a few 
days before were actively promoting the raid—took no steps to 
facilitate the task of the Chartered Company’s forces, but on the 
contrary, by treating for terms with the Transvaal Government 
and discussing an armistice giving the cold shoulder to Dr. Jame- 
son’s band, showed marked disapproval of and even hostility 
towards their allies. Indeed, they regarded it as an unfriendly 
move towards themselves on the part of Mr. Rhodes, and they 
resolved to thwart it. That is the true key to the mystery. The 
raid was originally organized by the Reform Committee and Mr. 
Rhodes to bounce the Boers, and was finally employed by Mr. 
Rhodes to bounce the Reform Committee as well as the Boers. 
That is at any rate what the shrewder members of the Reform 
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Committee believed at the time, and that is why they exhibited 
such stupendous supineness during a crisis of the approach of which 
they had had full warning. They regarded the raid as their worst 
enemy, and elected to remain in the “Boer frying-pan rather than 
jump into the Rhodesian fire. 

In order to understand how a movement originally organized by 
Mr. Rhodes and the Uitlanders in concert came to break up, and 
then to be carried out in the teeth of the latter, it is necessary to 
realize that the interests of the conspirators were never really 
mutual, though each calculated on being able to make use of the 
other. Mr. Rhodes does not care a brass farthing about, and never 
has interested himself in, the Uitlander grievances, but he made 
up his mind many months ago that the time had come to annex 
the Transvaal, and cast about for the necessary means. He ap- 
preciated the value of the Uitlander case against the Boer Govern- 
ment in commending a high-handed proceeding to the British 
public, and he believed that the recalcitrancy of the commercial 
and railway policy of the Transvaal would make it tolerable to 
Cape Colony. It was above all things necessary, however, while 
carrying all local parties, to ensure the sanction of the Im- 
perial Government to any fait accompli, so he shrewdly decided 
to make “the Uitlanders rightly struggling to be free ” the pivot of 
his plot. On their side the Uitlanders were working for a totally 
different object ; the last thing they desired was to fall into the capa- 
cious maw of Mr. Rhodes, and become an appanage of the Chartered 
Company, and the full scope of his game probably never dawned 
upon them in the earlier stages of the intrigue. Nor did they 
suffer so acutely from their political ostracism in the Transvaal * 
as has been represented, but they were at one with Mr. 
Rhodes in putting their disfranchisement forward for British 
consumption. What really oppressed the capitalists of the 


* Mr. Lionel Phillips’ private letter-book, extracts from which have been pub- 
lished in a Transvaal Green Book, throws a most interesting light upon the rela- 
tions between the dramatis persone of the raid :— 

Mr. Lionel Phillips to Mr. Beit :— 

** 10/6/94. 

‘* My dear Beit,—I do not know what must be our next move, The Government 
clearly thinks it has done well for industry, and our opposition will, of course, 
irritate old Kruger. The old man is, however, in no case a friend to industry. 
He has most perverted ideas on political economy, suspects that we are all work- 
ing in concert with his deadly opponent, C. J. R., and sees imaginary amalgama- 
tions looming in the distance, and the country bought up by Rhodes, Xe. 

‘** Birkenruth and Captain Rhodes have both urged me to go to Cape Town and 
consult C. J. KR. as to the position and our line of action. I do not, of course, 
want to meddle in polities, and as to the franchise, I do not think many people 
care a fig about it.” 

A second letter from Mr. Phillips to Mr. Beit reads :— 


** 16/6/94. 
** My dear Beit,—I may here say that, as you, of course, know, I have no desire 
for political rights, and believe that, as a whole, the community is not ambitious 
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Rand were the difficulties thrown in the way of mining the 
deep levels by an ignorant and somewhat suspicious farming 
community. Scientific mining is an exceedingly difficult art 
which can only do itself justice under a thoroughly intelligent 
and sympathetic administration. The Boers were quite incapable 
of furnishing this themselves, and the aliens they imported from 
Holland to help them seem, for the most part, to be greedy 
adventurers whose sole idea is to enrich themselves as fast as pos- 
sible without giving a thought to the morrow of the country. The 
exactions, concessions, and monopolies inflicted upon the Uit- 
landers by the Hollander faction became at last intolerable, so the 
leading men of the Rand decided upon a demonstration in force, 
which they probably never thought need be more than a demon- 
stration, in order to overawe the Boer Government and enfranchise 
their industry. They had no conception of cutting themselves 
adrift from the Transvaal; but having paid the piper for many 
years they aspired to call an occasional tune. The letter num- 
bered 6 from Mr. Lionel Phillips to Mr. Beit shows clearly what 
the former had in his mind when he suggested the importation of 
rifles in order to coerce President Kruger into “a change of 
policy,” and make him “ bow to the will of the country.” 

It is therefore easy to see how Mr. Rhodes, by keeping his 
daring scheme to himself, came to secure the co-operation of 
men who, if they had had any inkling of his game, would 
have been the last to take a hand it it. The Phillips con- 


in this respect. The Bewaarplaatsen question will, I think, be settled in our 
favour, but at a cost of about £25,000. It is proposed to spend a good deal of 
money in order to secure a better Volksraad, but it must be remembered that spend- 
ing money on elections has by recent legislation been made a criminal offence, 
and the matter will have to be carefully handled. 

** The President is absolutely rabid, and many of his old friends tell us that he 
has such an opinion of his action being under Divine direction that he is intract- 
able and oblivious to all argument. If events fulfil appearances, it means an ulti- 
mate frightful loss to industry or revolution. Now our mission is to avoid both. 

‘* The Goldfields people urged me to go to Cape Town to talk over the matter 
with Rhodes. I felt inclined to do this, but two considerations deter me—(1) if it 
were for a moment conjectured that I had approached Rhodes I should incur the 
most virulent revenge from the Government, and perhaps justly ; and (2) whether 
I should be wise to trust Rhodes’ advice. Someone has told the Government that 
the Uitlanders intend to petition their respective Governments to put this country 
under international control as Egypt was, and the Government is, I hear, 
seriously concerned about this, There is, of course, another possible contingency 
—namely, an appeal to all other colonies and States in South Africa, 

‘*I was hoping you would come out, as, although there was (?no) immediate 
necessity for action, we must make up our minds to a policy. At the rate at 
which things are marching we cannot remain out of it altogether. Naturally, 
whatever we do must be done through others, but I do not think vested interests 
can afford to let things drift with indifference. 

‘* If you trust Rhodes, and cable ‘ See Rhodes,’ I will run down. My own feel- 
ing is still to wait and watch and spend money in trying to improve the Volksraad. 
The war in the north, if Magato joins, is by no means a foregone conclusion, and 
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tingent do not appear at any time to have reposed complete 
confidence in Mr. Rhodes. The letter-book, indeed, reveals con- 
siderable distrust, but they probably thought themselves strong 
enough to cope with him, seeing that he was tied to Cape Town— 
1,100 miles away—by the Premiership of Cape Colony. They seem 
to have overlooked the influence of the Consolidated Gold Fields 
Company in Johannesburg, of which Colonel Rhodes is_ the 
Managing Director. The latter is far from being an able man, but 
he is a blind follower of his brother, and from the first was work- 
ing heart and soul for his brother’s policy, and employing all the 
resources of one of the most powerful companies in the Transvaal 
to secure the same end. So Johannesburg was divided into a party 
working for reform under Mr. Phillips, and another working for 
revolution and annexation under Colonel Rhodes. The latter cared 
no more than his brother for Uitlander grievances, and despised the 
Uitlander movement except as a lever for effecting the great 
Rhodesian plot. In the crisis of the crisis, however, he was com- 
pletely checkmated by the “ reformers,” who realized how they had 
been sold, and resolved at all hazards to keep Johannesburg from 
co-operating with Dr. Jameson. They played a strong, shrewd, 
dangerous gaie, which completely upset the other side’s calculations, 
and though they have been called by every hard name which an 
act of treachery suggests, the reader to appreciate their attitude 


I see the English Government is objecting to the commandeering of British sub- 
jects, which may lead to complications.” 

A letter to Mr, Beit reads :— 

© 15/7/94 

‘* By dear Beit,—Just got cable reading ‘ Do not see Rhodes,’ of which I am glad. 
Things are quieter, but | think a good many men are buying rifles in case of con- 
tingencies, If Sir H. Loch comes back in six months about, Swaziland there may 
then be arow. We do not want any row. Our trump card is a fund of £10,000 or 
£15,500 to improve the Volksraad. Unfortunately companies have no secret ser- 
vice fund.” 

Letter 6, addressed to Mr. Beit, reads :— 

*© 12/894, 

** My dear Beit,—I will see whether is is not possible, without creating unneces- 
sary alarm here or active steps in Pretoria, to get the companies to possess them- 
selves of a few rifles. One thing is certain—that the Boer prowess is much overrated 
since they licked our troops. In the Malaboch campaign they distinguished them- 
selves by making the Pretoria contingent try any risky business, and they appear 
generally to have behaved badly. 

“lf they knew there were 3,000 or so well-armed men here there would be less 
talk, anyhow less real danger, of wiping out Johannesburg upon oceasions like 
the recent incident. In addition to that one can never tell when some complica- 
tion with England may arise ; and this place ought to be prepared to hold its own 
for a few days at least. If spending money does not bring reform the alternative 
is force. That will comein time. The Boer, however, knows the upshot of that as 
well as we do. 


* That is why L think the country is ripe fora change of policy. Kruger has 


become such an autocrat that we ean hardly expect him to initiate a change, but 
he will bow to the will of the country if he sees it is inevitable ” 
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must realize that they considered themselves to be the victims of 
an act of treachery on the part of Mr. Rhodes. 

It is universally believed in South Africa that Dr. Jameson 
received his immediate marching orders from Mr. Rhodes ; that the 
latter had no more idea of risking his prestige to remedy Uitlander 
grievances than he had of rescuing women and children or of dis- 
covering a document in Pretoria. He played for one single 
splendid stake—the capture of the Transvaal. He completely 
misjudged the situation, and his means appear now to have been 
ludicrously inadequate to his end, so much so that the mere sug- 
gestion of the scheme raises an incredulous smile, but people on 
the spot thought the feat possible, and many still think that if 
Colonel Rhodes had played a more dominant part during those 
critical two days—Monday and Tuesday—that the Imperial 
Government would have had not to collect the disjecta membra of 
a fiasco, but to cope with an accomplished fact. The Phillips con- 
tingent left no stone unturned to prevent this consummation, 
and nullified all Colonel Rhodes’ efforts. They regarded the raid 
when it caine as a deadly enemy, and they acted accordingly. As 
to how far their view was reasonable and their conduct justifiable we 
shall be in a better position to judge after reviewing the communi- 
cations that had passed between the parties during the days pre- 
ceding the raid. 

Before coming to these it is necessary to indicate the prepara- 
tions that were made under Mr. Rhodes’ auspices at different 
times and places last year. It would not be becoming to describe 
them in detail, as some of the individuals concerned are upon their 
trial for a breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act. Whether they 
were guilty or innocent of that offence is not a question of any 
material importance, except to themselves. If they were guilty 
they do not make Mr. Rhodes innocent, as no man, horse, or rifle 
was moved in the process of “ fitting out an expedition” without 
his cognizance and approval. If, on the other hand, the “ raiders” 
are held not to have broken the Foreign Enlistment Act, Mr. 
Rhodes will not thereby be absolved from planning a raid on the 
Transvaal. For this purpose he employed the resources of the 
Chartered Company, the De Beers Company, and the Consolidated 
Gold Fields Company, in all of which he is the paramount power. 
Rhodesia was steadily stripped of her police force, and men and 
horses were concentrated in driblets at Mafeking and Pitsani, ciose 
to the Transvaal frontier, while the Rhodesia Horse was put upon 
a fighting footing, and ordered to hold itself in readiness. Stores 
were accuinulated for the expedition, rifles and ammunition were 
smuggled into Johannesburg, the De Beers Company being the 
principal channel. The route to Pretoria was caretully examined, 
and elaborate coimmissariat arrange.ueuts wade. ‘The preparations 
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appear to have been exceedingly costly, and “those millionaires 
who spend their money in supporting raids and invasions” that 
Lord Salisbury has recently referred to must have been in a hand- 
some mood. 

In the early days of last December the plot ripened very fast, 
and many telegrams passed between the conspirators couched in 
the vernacular of the company promoter. A certain number of 
these telegrams were captured by the Boers and have been de- 
ciphered by the aid of a code found in the baggage of the raiders. 
The series is far from complete, but it gives a fairly clear outline of 
the plan of campaign, and the details could easily be filled in by 
the telegraphic authorities at Cape Town and Mafeking upon an 
effective suhpana. The published telegrams—of the authenticity 
of which there is no dispute—show that up to Christmas Day 
things went fairly smoothly, and Johannesburg (Mr. Lionel Phillips, 
Colonel Rhodes and Co.), Cape Town (Mr. Cecil Rhodes, usually re- 
presented by Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, the Secretary of the Chartered 
Company, or Mr. Stevens, the Assistant Secretary), and Dr. Jameson, 
were all working towards the launching of the project (described 
as the “ flotation of the company”) at the very end of December. 
Several telegrams describe the concentration of men, stores, horses, 
rifles, and ammunition at Mafeking and Pitsani, the starting points 
of the raid, as well as the calling up of the Rhodesia Horse at 
Bulawayo “ immediately for camp of exercise. This would merely 
be for demonstration at first, but might lead to their coming down 
little later.” Three days later the expedition is reported to be 


ready, and Dr. Jameson wires on December 12th to Colonel Rhodes, 
Johannesburg :— 


‘* Have everything ready here. Hope your telegram received yesterday Bobby 
White does not imply any delay, because any delay would be most injurious,” 

This view was endorsed at Cape Town by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Chartered Company, Mr. Stevens, who may fairly be assumed 
to represent Mr. Rhodes, the Managing Director, as the former can 
hardly be supposed to have sent the following telegram off his own 
bat :— 


Stevens, Cape Town, December 13th, to Colonel Rhodes, Johannesburg :— 

“Dr. Jameson wires most strongly to urge no postponement of shareholders’ 
meeting, and let J. H. Hammond inform weak partners any delay most injurious. 
Dr, Wolff will explain reasons fully at Directors’ meeting. The London Times 
also cables confidentially that postponement of meeting would be a most unwise 
course.” * 


Five days later (December 18th), “Hammond, Johannesburg,” 
sends the following telegram to “C. J. Rhodes, Grootschuur ” (Mr. 
Rhodes’ home near Cape Town) :— 


* The Times has denied having sent any such message, so the reference must 
have been a bit of ‘* bounce ” on the Chartered Company’s part. 
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‘‘ Cannot arrange respective interests without Beit. Flotation must be delayed 
until his arrival, How soon can he come? ” 


The reply shows what a weak revolutionary vessel a millionaire 
makes :— 

Beit, Cape Town, December 19th, to Lionel Phillips, Johannesburg :— 

**Hammond wires that company flotation must await my arrival. Cannot come 
at present owing to health. Wire where is the hitch, Santroy very impatient can- 
not naturzug our Schallhorn supports urge immediate flotation.” (The last few 
words are undecipherable. ) 

The three following important telegrams carry the movement a 
stage further, and clearly show the relations between the parties— 
Johannesburg is getting slowly into line with the importunate 
Rhodesian group :— 

Colonel Rhodes, Johannesburg, December 21st, to Charter, Cape Town :— 

‘« Please inform C. J. Rhodes that it is stated that Chairman (Dr. Jameson) will 
not leave unless special letter inviting him. Definite assurance has been given 
by all of us that on day of flotation you and he will leave. There must be no 
departure from this as many subscribers have agreed to take shares on this assur- 
ance. If letter necessary it can still be sent, but it was agreed document left with 
J. A. Stevens was sufficient and that you are responsible for Chairman’s departure. 
It is very important to put this right. Reply to Lionel Phillips.” 

Harris, Cape Town, December 21st, to Colonel Rhodes, Johannesburg :— 

‘* Beit has telegraphed to Lionel Phillips last night to urge start flotation new 


company. You must see that wire reply when you can float in your opinion so 
that I may advise Dr. Jameson.” 


Harris, Cape Town, December 21st, to Jameson, Pitsani:— 

‘* A, Beit has telegraphed Lionel Phillips urging instant flotation new company. 
I have telegraphed also to Colonel F. A. Rhodes same effect Paul Kruger, President, 
Z. A. R., is returning immediately to Pretoria, I will telegraph you again to- 
day.” 

Two days later, on the 23rd December, agreement having been 
attained between Cape Town and Johannesburg, Dr. Jameson 
received his marching orders from Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, the 
Secretary of the Chartered Company, who would hardly take upon 
himself to order a raid without the authority of his chief :— 

Harris, Cape Town, December 23rd to Jameson, Pitsani :— 

‘**Company will be floated next Saturday 12 o’clock at night. They are very 
anxious you must not start before 9 o’clock and secure telegraph office silence. 
We suspect Transvaal is getting aware slightly.” 

This was followed by :— 

Harris, Cape Town, December 24th, to Jameson, Pitsani :— 

‘You must not move before Saturday night. We are freely confident this will 


take place Saturday night. Since Dr. Wolff left feeling our subscribers greatly 
improved,” 


So by Christmas the conspirators appear to have reached prac- 
tical agreement, and the Uitlanders were expecting Dr. Jameson to 
start in four days’ time. Something, however, intervened, and 
brought the business to a standstill. On Christmas Day a meeting 
of the Reform Committee was held in Johannesburg, at which 
doubts were freely expressed as to Mr. Rhodes’ aims. The 
“reformers” seem to have awakened to the fact that his goal was 
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a ditterent one trom theirs, and that in the inevitable turmoil ahead 
he might be strong enough to snatch the victory and incorporate 
the Rand with Rhodesia. The Committee consequently vetoed 
further developments, and postponed their rising with a view of ob- 
taining specific pledges from Mr. Rhodes. The following telegrams 
epitomize the situation produced by the suspicions expressed at the 
Christmas Committee meeting :— 


Colonel Rhodes, Johannesburg, December 26th, to Charter, Cape Town :— 

‘Iv is absolutely necessary to postpone flotation Chas. Leonard left last night 
for Cape Town.” 

Harris, Cape Town, December 26th, to Jameson, Pitsani :— 

‘** Following from Colonel F, A. Rhodes dated 26 December—Message begins :— 
‘It is absolutely necessary to postpone flotation, Chas, Leonard left last night for 
Cape Town ’—message ends. Chas. Leonard will therefore arrive at Cape Town 
on Saturday morning. You must not move until you hear from us again, Too 
awful ; very sorry.” 

Cactus (Harris), Cape Town, December 26th, to Colonel Rhodes, Johannes- 
burg :— 

‘*Dr. Jameson says he cannot give extension of refusal for flotation beyond 
December as Transvaal Boers opposition shareholders information hold meeting on 
Limpopo at Pitsani Machluke told J. E.” 


The Johannesburgers now became seriously alarmed, and urgent 
prohibitions were addressed to Dr. Jameson. Among others the 
following :— 

S. W. Jameson (Dr. Jameson’s brother), Johannesburg, December 26th, to Jame- 
son, Pitsani :— 

‘It is absolutely necessary to postpone flotation through unforeseen circum- 
stances altogether unexpected, and until we have C, J. Rhodes’ absolute pledge 
that authority of Luperial Government will not be insisted on. Charles Leonard 
left last night to interview C. J. Khodes. We will endeavour to meet your wishes 
as regards December, but you must not move until you have received instructions, 
so please confirm,” 

Hays, Johannesburg, December 27th, to Jameson, Pitsani :— 

** Wire just received ; experts’ report decidedly adverse. I absolutely condemn 
further developments at present,” 


Even Cape Town was moved to procrastinate in a telegram con- 
taining a suggestive analogy between the Transvaal and Matabele- 
land, which had fallen such an easy prey :— 


Harris, Cape Town, December 27th, to Jameson, Pitsani : — 

“Re Secheleland concession, shareholders’ meeting postponed until 6th day of 
January. Meanwhile circular has been publicly issued, and opinion of all in- 
terested will then be taken, and their action decided upon. Charles Leonard 
arrives here to-morrow morning. You must wait patiently, and I will do my very 
utmost, but am beginning to see our shareholders in Matabeleland concession were 
very different to taose in Secheleland matter. ” 


In reply, Dr. Jameson seems to have enquired—the telegram is 
missing—whether he would not get into trouble for maintaining 
such a large force on the Transvaal border, and received this re- 
assuring response :— 

Harris, Cape Town, December 27th, to Jameson, Pitsani :— 


“Mr. Rhodes says do not be alarmed at our naving 600 men at Pitsani We 
have the right to have them, you know. We are sorting the B.S. A, police tor 
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eventual distribution, and if they are so foolish as to think you are threatening 
Transvaal we cannot help that. B.S, A. Company’s police at Mafeking will cost 
half what they do in Matabeleland, and horses do not die. At the same time, as you 


know, we must keep up a certain B.S. A, Company's police force as our agree- 
ment with the Imperial Government.” 


On Saturday morning, 28th December, Mr. Charles Leonard 
reached Cape Town, conveying the views of the Reform Com- 
mittee to Mr. Rhodes, who, I venture to assume, stormed and raved 
with fury at the collapse of his scheme, and denounced the “ money 
grubbers ” of the Rand in language more plain than polite. He had 
always despised them, and to be defeated by them was unendurable. 

A new character—Captain Maurice Heany—now emerges on the 

: > 

scene, whose name is almost unknown to English readers, but the 
significance of the part he played has not been missed in South 
Atrica. He was sent as an emissary from Johannesburg to Dr. 
Jameson at the same time as Mr. Leonard went to Mr. Rhodes. 
Unfortunately for the Uitlanders he belonged to the Rhodesian 
group, but as he was timed to reach Dr. Jameson—owing to the 
tremendous detour of a railway journey between Johannesburg and 
Mafeking—two days after Mr. Leonard had expounded the impera- 
tive necessity of delaying the raid to Mr. Rhodes, his mission 
was probably considered the less important of the two by the 
anxious Johannesburgers. 

Mr. Rhodes was now at the parting of the ways, and he had to 
choose between abandoning his daring designs upon the Transvaal 
or betraying his co-conspirators in Johannesburg and pushing on 
in their teeth. He seems to have adopted the latter alternative, 
and in a particularly pitiful way—possibly his nerve failed him at 
the critical moment. He cut short Captain Heany’s journey to Dr. 
Jameson by a day by arranging that a special train should take 
him to Mafeking, and threw upon Dr. Jameson the responsibility 
of settling what to do after seeing Heany, of the nature of whose 
advice Mr. Rhodes can have had but very little doubt, even if he 
did not prompt it, as is generally believed, and as the last of the 
foilowing telegrams suggests :— 

Harris, Cape Town, December 28th, to Jameson, Pitsani :— 

“You are quite right with regard to cause of delay of flotation, but Charles 
Leonard and Hamilton of Stay inform us that movements not popular in Johannes- 
burg. When you howe seen Captain Maurice Heany let us know by wire what 
he says. We cannot have fiasco.” 

** To Jameson, Pitsani. 

**Goold Adams arrives Mafeking, Monday, and Heany, I think, arrives to- 
night ; after seeing him you and (he) must judge regarding flotation ; but all our 
foreign friends are now dead against it and say publie will not subscribe one 
penny towards it even with you as a director.—Ichabod, Sg. J. R. H., See. 

‘* 28.12.95. For B.S.A. Co.” 

“It is all right if you will only wait : Captain Maurice Heany comes to you 
trom Col. F. W. Rhodes by Special train to-day.—On Company’s service, 

** Sg. J. A. Stevens, 


*6 9812.95. For B.S.A, Co,” 
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The telegraph office at Cape Town is in a position to supply any 
instructions wired to Captain Heany on this eventful day (Satur- 
day, 28th December). Captain Heany is known to have passed 
through Mafeking on Sunday morning to Pitsani, and within five 
hours of his arrival at Pitsani Dr. Jameson set off on his raid 
accompanied by Captain Heany. The latter was taken prisoner at 
Doornkop, by the Boers, handed over to the British authorities for 
conveyance to trial in this country, and most unfortunately allowed 
to slip through the fingers of the home authorities on the ground 
of his being an American subject and consequently not amenable 
to the Foreign Enlistment Act. It need hardly be said that the 
prosecution had no conception at that time of the important part 
he had played—the telegrams not having as yet been published. 
He is the one missing link. 

The reader is now in a position, I think, to form an opinion upon 
the latest pleas that have been so strenuously tendered on be- 
half of Mr. Rhodes’ policy—that he co-operated with Uitlanders 
“rightly struggling to be free,” or sent a search party for a German 
document in Pretoria. The facts sufficiently smash these theories, 
and there is no need to pulverize them any further—they belong 
to the same category as the “ women and children” or the “ Boer 
forgery.” There is a strong prin. fucie case for believing that Mr. 
Rhodes instigated Dr. Jameson to go forward, in spite of the plainest 
and most urgent remonstrances of the Reform Committee. He ap- 
pears to have calculated that as the latter had advanced so far upon 
a perilous path of agitation against the Transvaal Government, that 
the appearance of Dr. Jameson’s force would bounce them into throw- 
ing in their lot with the Chartered forces, and he counted upon the 
vigorous support of his brother and the Gold Fields people to that 
end. Mr. Lionel Phillips, Mr. Farrar and Co. at once appreciated 
their dilemma, and do not seem to have hesitated as to the side they 
should take. They hoisted the Transvaal flag, did their utmost to 
tranquillize Johannesburg, discouraged as far as they could the dis- 
tribution of arms, and at once entered into negotiations with 
President Kruger. They were furiously resentful at Mr. Rhodes’ 
treachery—as they regarded it—and fought tooth and nail against 
the Consolidated Gold Fields Company and Colonel Rhodes, who 
were not strong enough to cope with them. 

While Johannesburg was being plunged into a dangerous crisis 
by Mr. Rhodes’ raid, the author of the mischief pursued his double 
policy inCape Town. He informed Sir Graham Bower (the Imperial 
Secretary to the High Commissioner) on the very day (28th Dec.) 
that he despatched Heany to Dr. Jameson that all the prospect of 
a rising at Johannesburg was at an end, it had “fizzled out as a 
damp squib.” The following night, at eleven o'clock, Mr. Rhodes 
sent for Sir Graham Bower and told him that Dr. Jameson had 
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“ disobeyed orders,” “taken the bit between his teeth,” and entered 
the Transvaal. Mr. Rhodes added that he “had been endeavour- 
ing to communicate with Dr. Jameson forbidding such a move- 
ment, but found that the wires had been cut.* He, however, clung 
to the hope, as messages had been sent from Johannesburg depre- 
cating intervention, that Dr. Jameson might have abandoned his 
intention.”t The following day was a Monday, and, contrary to his 
usual custom, Mr. Rhodes did not put in an appearance in Cape 
Town, either at the Premier’s office or at that of the Chartered Com- 
pany, and Sir Hercules Robinson—who was actively engaged in 
repudiating and nullifying the raid—was unable to get into com- 
munication with his principal constitutional adviser. On Tuesday 
morning (31st December) Mr. Rhodes called and “ assured me ” (Sir 
Hercules Robinson) “that Dr. Jameson acted without his authority. 
As soon as he heard on Sunday that Dr. Jameson contemplated 
entering Transvaal he at once endeavoured to stop him,} but found 
the wires cut.” On learning, however, that the High Commissioner 
contemplated issuing a proclamation repudiating Dr. Jameson's 
action, Mr. Rhodes returned to Cape Town and “ strongly urged me 
to delay publication at all events till next day, saying that it would 
make Dr. Jameson an outlaw.’§ In other words, Mr. Rhodes, 
while disclaiming connection with the raid, did what he could to 
make it effective. 

The reader has before him a painstaking and temperate account 
of Mr. Rhodes’ relations to what is euphemistically termed the 
“ Jameson ” raid, and can judge whether the title of this article is 
justifiable. The documents are admittedly incomplete, but, though 
they were published two months ago, none of Mr. Rhodes’ journal- 
istic champions have cared—though they are daring enough for 
almost anything—to impugn their genuineness. His advocates fall 
back on the defence that their idol is an Elizabethan who must 
not be tried by any Victorian standards but rather by that of the 
sixteenth century buccaneer. A crueller test could hardly be 
selected. 

The buccaneer took his life in his hands and gallantly bowed to 
the fortunes of war, success was his only criterion and he gained 
with it some splendid prize; on failure he walked the plank. 
According to this code, Mr. Rhodes comes off badly ; he sent other 
men on a raid which was a dismal fiasco, and then disclaimed 
responsibility, and represented them to be mutineers. This, I 


* Considering the previous instructions to Dr. Jameson to ‘secure telegraph 
office silence,” this is hardly surprising. 

+ Sir Hercules Robinson’s report to Mr, Chamberlain (January 30th), 

+ Compare this with Mr. Fort’s statement that Mr. Rhodes sent Dr, Jameson to 
discover a German document in Pretoria. 

§ High Commissioner’s Report. 
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suppose, is the “new ” buccaneering. There was nothing even bold 
about his disclaimer, for at the time it was made it seemed per- 
fectly safe, as no one could imagine that incriminating documents 
would fall into the hands of the Boers. 

Everyone believed Mr. Rhodes’ protestation of innocence—the 
High Commisioner, the Colonial Secretary, and all his then un- 
numbered British admirers. Even the critics were constrained to 
admit that the enterprise was too fatuous to have been organized 
by so shrewd a brain. 

The buccaneer plea fails as completely as the raid itself. It 
would not in any case be worth raising as every century has its 
own standard of morality, and an utterly indefensible act at the 
end of the nineteenth century cannot be referred back for con- 
donation to the days of Drake and Hawkins any more than some act 
of lawlessness committed by one of these worthies in an age when 
lawlessness was chronic, can fairly be tried by the standard of our 
time. Mr. Rhodes, as an English statesman of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, must conform to the requirements of his position. That 
he can suppose he is at present satisfying these requirements is in- 
credible. In the face of the strong prima fucie case against him he 
should at once return and range himself with the “ raiders.” 

Dr. Jameson has very characteristically instructed his counsel to 
say—in order to obtain the release of his fellow-defendants in the 
present proceedings—that “he was responsible and_ responsible 
alone in this matter,” and that his associates were only guilty of 
“loyal obedience to orders which they thought he had a right to 
issue.” Why can’t Mr. Rhodes take a leaf out of this book and 
come forward like a man saying, “I am principally responsible for 
the raid and desire to take the consequences of my crime and 
blunder?” Only by making a clean breast of it in a straight- 
forward, English way, can he hope to recover any portion of the 
confidence that he has been steadily frittering away for the last. six 
months, and he is singularly unfortunate in his friends—as master- 
ful men often are—if there is no one about him to advise a full 
and frank, albeit tardy, submission. The pretext that Dr. Jameson 
would be prejudiced in his triai by any statement from Mr. Rhodes 
can no longer be urged since Dr. Jameson’s acceptance of responsi- 
bility in court; for if Mr. Rhodes were able to refute Mr. Fort’s 
indictment (charging him with equal responsibility with Dr. 
Jameson), the latter would be no worse off than he is now, whereas 
if Mr. Rhodes said “I gave him the word to go,” Dr. Jameson 
would be in a much less precarious position. 


L. J. MAxseE. 


